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Prefc 


ace 

The  Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies  are  a  new  series  concerned  with 
literary  and  theatrical  subjects  of  major  interest.  The  individual  studies 
are  neither  regular  histories  nor  collections  of  critical  essays  written 
from  one  particular  point  of  view;  rather  they  are  books  for  any  reader 
seeking  a  full  and  informed  participation  in  the  literature  and  drama  of 
which  they  treat.  Because  they  are  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of 
groups  of  writers  with  varied  skills  and  interests,  each  book  offers  not 
one  guide  but  several,  and  reflects  many  kinds  of  appreciation.  This 
volume  on  Elizabethan  poetry  is  the  second  of  the  series. 

Elizabethan  Poetry  is  a  vast  theme:  as  William  Webbe  wrote  in  1586: 

Among  the  innumerable  sorts  of  English  books  and  infinite  fardles 
of  printed  pamphlets,  wherewith  this  country  is  pestered,  all  shops 
stuffed,  and  every  study  furnished,  the  greatest  part  I  think,  in  any 
one  kind,  are  such  as  are  either  mere  poetical,  or  which  tend  in  some 
respect  (as  either  in  matter  or  form)  to  poetry. 

In  this  new  account  of  the  'poetical'  kind,  we  have  placed  the  emphasis 
on  the  shorter  poems;  by  this  means  a  wide  variety  of  voices  may  be 
appraised,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  Elizabethans  thought,  wrote, 
read,  sang,  and  used  poetry.  At  the  centre  of  the  book  is  a  detailed 
study  of  a  'courtier,  soldier,  scholar'  and  of  his  poetry;  and  this  indicates 
the  important  bias  of  the  whole.  Franklin  Dickey  describes  the  antho- 
logies in  which  many  Elizabethan  poems  were  first  printed;  Muriel 
Bradbrook  discusses  one  poet's  'career'  and  Donald  Davie  another's 
practical  and  personal  use  of  his  art.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  not 
only  to  admire  and  appraise,  but  also  to  consider  uses  and  modes  of 
poetry  which  in  the  twentieth  century  are  almost  forgotten:  perhaps 
this  is  no  more  so  than  in  'the  manner  of  poesie  by  which  they  uttered 
their  bitter  taunts,  and  privy  nips  or  witty  scoffs'. 

The  assessment  of  the  individual  achievements  of  Elizabethan  poets 
is  conducted  in  whichever  way  was  considered  most  suitable.  As  in 
other  volumes  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies,  we  have  not  sought  a 
consistent  style  of  presentation:  three  chapters  are  by  poets  who  write 
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with  a  close  knowledge  of  verse  techniques;  D.  G.  Rees  is  well  able 
to  examine  the  reputation  and  influence  of  Italian  models;  Frank 
Kermode  writes  of  Spenser  with  an  understanding  of  medieval  and 
renaissance  habits  of  thought  and  vision.  This  chapter  is  the  one  excep- 
tion to  our  emphasis  on  the  shorter,  or  more  personal,  poems;  it  seemed 
necessary  to  introduce  one  such  study  to  give  a  sense  of  scale  to  the 
whole.  For  it  has  been  our  aim  to  make  a  book  which  not  only  contains 
much  that  is  new  and  revealing  to  specialists  in  the  period,  but  which 
is  also  a  balanced  and  stimulating  guide  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
appreciate  a  great  period  of  English  poetry. 

Each  chapter  has  been  provided  with  a  pre-note  which  gives  factual 
information  on  which  the  following  discourse  depends  and  an  informed 
and  up-to-date  book-list  for  further  reading  and  study.  The  texts 
quoted  in  each  chapter  are  specified  here,  and  the  titles  of  scholarly  or 
critical  works  referred  to  later  by  their  authors'  names.  The  texts  used 
are  the  most  responsible  which  are  generally  available;  some  have 
modernized,  some  'old'  spelling,  but  we  have  always  used  u  and  v ,  and 
i  and  j,  in  accordance  with  modern  custom.  Two  books  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  main  text  but  are  not  included  in  the  pre-notes: 
H.  Smith,  Elizabethan  Poetry  (1952),  and  C.  S.  Lewis,  English  Literature 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1954);  these  are  always  referred  to  by  their 
authors'  names. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  BROWN 
77m?  Shakespeare  Institute  BERNARD  HARRIS 

Stratford-upon-Avon 


Note 

Thomas  Wyatt,  1503-42,  son  of  Sir  Henry,  was  born  at  Allington  Castle,  Kent, 
attended  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  proceeded  M.A.  in  1520  and  married 
Elizabeth  Brooke  the  same  year.  His  first  sonnets  probably  date  from  1527. 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  ?  1517-47,  married  Frances  Vere,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1532;  his  brief  and  reckless  military  career  ended  among 
charges  of  treason,  for  which  he  was  beheaded.  Wyatt  travelled  extensively  on 
diplomatic  missions  in  Europe,  and  Surrey  spent  most  of  1532-3  at  the  French 
court.  Samuel  Daniel,  ?  1563-1619,  was  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1581, 
visited  Italy  later,  and  was  tutor  to  William  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton.  (Biographical  details  for  Spenser  and  Sidney  are  prefixed 
to  Chapters  V  and  VI  respectively.) 

Works.  Wyatt's  poems  exist  in  a  number  of  manuscripts;  some  of  his  sonnets  are 
in  the  anonymous  Courte  of  Venus  (c.  1557-8),  and  most,  together  with  Surrey's, 
appeared  in  TotteVs  Miscellany  (1557).  The  pirated  edition  of  Sidney's  Astrophel 
and  Stella  (1591)  contained  28  of  Daniel's  sonnets,  who  published  his  own  text 
of  Delia  in  1592  and  1594.  Spenser's  Amoretti  were  published  in  1595;  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  in  1609,  although  two  had  been  printed  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
of  1599. 

Modern  Editions.  The  standard  edition  of  Wyatt  is  by  Kenneth  Muir  (1949),  revised 
edition  with  additional  poems  in  preparation;  see  also  Muir's  'Unpublished 
Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt'  {London  Magazine,  March  i960).  F.  M.  Padelford 
edited  Surrey's  Poems  (1920;  1928).  Modernized  texts  of  Wyatt,  Surrey,  and 
Sidney  are  in  G.  Bullett's  Silver  Poets  .  .  .  (Everyman's  Library,  1947).  H.  E. 
Rollins  edited  TotteVs  Miscellany  (2  vols.,  1928);  Sidney  Lee's  Elizabethan  Sonnets 
(2  vols.,  1904)  includes  Daniel's  Delia;  A.  C.  Sprague  selected  Daniel's  Poems 
(1930). 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  Useful  general  studies  are  J.  G.  Scott's  Les  Sonnets  elisa- 
hethains  (1929),  L.  C.  John's  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences  (1938),  and  J.  W. 
Lever's  Elizabethan  Love  Sonnet  (1956).  Sergio  Baldi  comprehensively  treats 
La  Poesia  di  .  .  .  Wyatt  (1953).  E.  Hubler  has  written  on  The  Sense  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  (1952)  and  T.  W.  Baldwin  discussed  the  Literary  Genetics  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (1950),  of  which  a  highly  individual  study  was  made  in 
G.  Wilson  Knight's  Mutual  Flame  (1955). 
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F.  T.  PRINCE 


The  sum  total  of  sonnets  in  English  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day,  including  those  in  'Shakespearian'  form  or  otherwise 
irregular,  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  those  in  Italian  or  French.  Sonnets 
in  the  strict  Italian  form  would  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  English 
total,  a  fraction  of  a  fraction;  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  remarkable, 
those  of  Milton  and  Hopkins,  rely  on  great  freedom  of  modulation. 
It  is  clear  that  the  extreme  facility  of  the  form  in  Italian  is  only  equalled 
by  its  difficulty  in  English. 

Rhyme  in  Italian  is  so  abundant,  the  genius  of  the  language  is  so 
musical  and  expressive,  that  this  intricate  form  proved  capable  of  almost 
endless  employment  from  its  invention  in  the  thirteenth  century.  By  the 
late  sixteenth  century,  there  existed  an  enormous  mass  of  Italian  somiets 
of  all  kinds,  amorous,  didactic,  satiric,  occasional.  Minor  poets  or 
personalities  with  little  artistic  power  had  found  the  form  convenient 
for  dozens  of  purposes.  Occasionally  an  original  talent  would  give  it  a 
new  twist:  Burchiello  would  invent  the  nonsense  sonnet,  Delia  Casa 
would  develop  the  'heroic';  Campanella  would  render  it  metaphysical, 
Marino  lascivious.  English  poets  would  not  know  of  many  of  these 
experiments,  and  would  not  be  capable  of  evaluating  them  if  they  did. 
But  their  own  experiments  would  be  helped,  later  in  the  century,  by  the 
glowing  successes  of  the  sonnet-form  in  France;  the  poetry  of  the  Pleiade 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  background  of  Sidney,  Daniel,  and  Shakespeare, 
as  the  sonnet  in  Italy. 

The  Petrarchan  tradition  to  which  such  invidious  references  are  often 
made  by  English  critics  was  thus  only  one  stream  in  the  great  flow  of 
sonnets  in  Italy.  We  may  admit  that  it  was  also  the  most  important, 
being  that  part  of  the  sonnet  tradition  which  had  most  literary  purpose 
and  most  interest  of  content.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  plainly  that  Petrarch 
was  a  very  great  poet?  It  may  be  stated,  whether  necessary  or  not,  since 
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no  one  would  come  to  this  conclusion  from  a  reading  of  most  English 
critics  and  literary  historians. 

The  sonnet  had  emerged  as  a  new  poetic  force  in  the  dolce  stil  novo  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Cavalcanti  and  Dante  had  revealed  in  it  a  magic 
of  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  but  in  very  brief  compass.  Petrarch  com- 
pleted its  evolution  with  300  sonnets  of  sustained  and  deeply  felt  beauty; 
in  their  kind  they  have  never  been  equalled.  The  sixteenth-century 
Italians,  led  by  Bembo,  took  up  the  literary  effort  where  Petrarch  had 
left  off;  they  strove  to  enrich  and  elevate  the  form,  loading  their  verses 
with  reminiscences,  not  only  of  Petrarch,  but  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  minor  poets  might  continue  to  turn  out  their  sentiments  and  fancies; 
the  dangers  of  the  form  for  the  Italians  lay  in  its  facility;  but  the  most 
sensitive  and  original  poets  recognized  this,  and  sought  to  avoid  it. 

Such  discriminations  were  of  necessity  excluded  in  England.  The 
problem  was  to  write  a  sonnet  at  all,  not  to  explore  the  finer  potentialities. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  experimenters  could  have  realized  this, 
though  the  movement  of  Wyatt's  thought  in  his  sonnets  shows  a 
remarkable  awareness  of  the  problems.  Even  the  generation  of  Spenser 
and  Sidney  were  blind  to  many  dangers.  The  English  were  struggling  to 
fit  a  vigorous  and  recalcitrant  language  to  the  exigencies  of  a  form  they 
did  not  wholly  understand.  Instinctively  and  rightly,  they  tended  to 
strike  out  versions  of  it  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  their  language. 


Wyatt's  sonnets  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  and  of  some 
oversubtle  conjecture.  The  chief  puzzle  is,  of  course,  that  the  poet  of  the 
exquisitely  modulated  songs  should  write  such  apparently  rough  and 
unmetrical  verses  in  his  sonnets,  whether  in  his  adaptations  from  the 
Italian  or  his  less  numerous  originals.1 

Some  scholars  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
sonnets  are  carefully  contrived.2  Others  have  attributed  them  to  Wyatt's 
use  of  the  'pausing  line'  of  medieval  poetry,  while  acknowledging  that 
this  interpretation  does  not  cover  all  the  difficulties.3 

A  flaw  liable  to  appear  in  all  such  conjectures  is  the  assumption  that 
Wyatt  was  as  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  English  decasyllabic 

1  Some  details  of  scansion  in  Baldi's  Wyatt  may  not  be  generally  accepted,  but 
one  must  be  impressed  by  a  view  which  covers  the  whole  of  Wyatt's  develop- 
ment, and  the  transition  from  fifteenth-century  verse  to  'iambic  pentameter'. 

2  See  Baldi  and  The  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  ed.  A.  K.  Foxwell  (1913). 

3  See  D.  W.  Harding,  'The  Poetry  of  Wyatt'  in  The  Age  of  Chaucer,  p.  205. 
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line  as  we  are,  and  that  he  must  have  consciously  chosen  not  to  develop 
them,  preferring  some  more  unusual  effect.4  The  older,  relatively  less 
well-informed,  view  that  Wyatt  was  a  tentative  innovator  seems  more 
sensible,  even  if  it  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  rare  achievement  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  work. 

The  basis  of  any  interpretation  must  be  the  acknowledgement  that 
Wyatt  was  not  wholly  an  innovator,  for  his  songs  continued  a  long  and 
flourishing  tradition.5  But  his  sonnets  are  indeed  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing new  in  English,  and  something  particularly  difficult  to  do  with  the 
techniques  then  available. 

Thus  the  only  English  metre  which  could  be  thought  akin  to  the 
Italian  hendecasyllable  was  the  'pausing  line'  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
handed  down  to  Skelton  and  the  other  poets  immediately  preceding 
Wyatt.  Its  commonest  use  was  in  the  seven-line  stanza  descended  from 
Chaucer,  and  favoured  by  Skelton  both  in  Magnificence  and  in  elegiac  or 
descriptive  pieces.6  Some  lines  from  a  speech  by  Cloaked  Collusion  will 
show  the  movement  of  the  metre: 

Two  faces  in  a  hood  /  covertly  I  bear, 
Water  in  the  one  hand,  /  and  fire  in  the  other; 

I  can  feed  forth  a  fool,  /  and  lead  him  by  the  ear: 
Falsehood-in-Fellowship  /  is  my  sworn  brother. 
By  Cloaked  Collusion,  / 1  say,  and  none  other, 

Cumberance  and  trouble  /  in  England  first  began:.  .  . 

(Magnificence,  Stage  2,  Sc.  ii) 

If  the  pausing  line  is  used  for  poems  in  which  the  statement  is  unfolded 
through  several  lines,  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  a  rhythmical  unit  which 
tends  to  check  the  flow  of  the  thought.  The  natural  effect  of  trying  to 
write  sonnets  in  this  metre  is  to  smooth  it  and  give  it  greater  continuity 
of  movement.  The  closely-argued  sonnet  dialectic — 'the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  to  another' — pulls  at  the  broken,  swaying 
rhythm  and  tries  to  absorb  the  segments  of  the  line  into  a  larger  unity. 

If  we  look  at  Wyatt's  adaptations  or  translations  from  the  Italian  we 
may  see  the  pressure  of  the  form  upon  the  native  rhythm  of  the  'pausing 
line'.  In  all  his  sonnets  there  are  more  or  less  self-contained,  antithetically- 
balanced  lines,  in  which  a  marriage  is  effected  between  the  pausing 

4  Op.  cit.y  be.  cit.\  but  see  Baldi,  p.  91. 

5  See  E.  K.  Chambers,  5/r  Thomas  Wyatt  (1933),  p.  119,  and  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard,  The  Poetry  of  Thomas  Wyatt  (1929),  pp.  14-15. 

6  Used  also  by  Wyatt  in  Nos.  8,  22,  37,  78,  115,  131,  140, 141, 152, 172,  195. 
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rhythm  and  the  pattern  of  the  original.  The  following  show  something 
of  this  pattern:  Nos.  12,  28,  29  (sextet),  30,  33,  95  (octet).  Wyatt's 
choice  of  sonnets  to  translate  may  have  been  affected  by  his  perception 
that  the  pausing  line  (as  we  may  see  from  the  extract  from  Skelton) 
lends  itself  to  such  a  'method  of  discourse'.  One,  at  least,  of  his  choices 
is  a  poem  composed  of  such  antitheses  (here  paradoxes  and  epigrams) 
from  beginning  to  end: 

I  fynde  no  peace  /  and  all  my  warr  is  done; 

I  fere  and  hope,  /  I  burne  and  freise  like  yse; 

I  fley  above  the  wynde  /  yet  can  I  not  arrise; 

And  noght  I  have  /  and  all  the  worold  I  seson  (seize  on) ; 
That  loseth  nor  locketh  /  holdeth  me  in  prison 

And  holdeth  me  not,  /  yet  can  I  scape  nowise; 

Nor  letteth  me  lyve  /  nor  dye  at  my  devise, 

And  yet  of  deth  /  it  gy veth  none  occasion. 
Withoute  Iyen,  I  se;  /  and  withoute  tong  I  plain; 

I  desire  to  perisshe,  /  and  yet  I  aske  helthe; 

I  love  an  othre,  /  and  thus  I  hate  my  self; 
I  fede  me  in  sorrowe  /  and  laughe  in  all  my  pain; 

Likewise  displeaseth  me  /  boeth  deth  and  lyffe; 

And  my  delite  /  is  causer  of  this  stryff. 

This  poem  (No.  26)  shows  at  least  two  things:  Wyatt's  appreciation  of 
the  Italian  'methods  of  discourse'  (i.e.  unfolding  or  patterning  of  state- 
ments by  parallelism  and  contrast) ;  and  the  effect  of  these  on  his  metre. 
The  nature  of  the  pausing  line  is  to  hobble,  and  occasionally  to  lunge  or 
swing;  a  sustained  inevitability,  such  as  the  sonnet  requires,  is  therefore 
beyond  its  proper  reach.  Yet  in  Wyatt's  hands  something  is  happening  to 
the  line;  it  is  moving  towards  the  English  'heroic  pentameter',  with  its 
greater  smoothness  and  flexibility.  Thus  in  the  above  poem  the  pauses 
within  the  line  tend  to  lose  their  importance,  and  in  some  lines  hardly 
operate  (11.  8,  14).  Four  lines  can  be  scanned  as  'iambic  pentameter'  (11. 
1,  2,  3,  14).  Others  approach  the  same  rhythm,  if  one  or  two  syllables 
are  slurred  (11.  5,  6,  7,  11,  12).  One  factor  stands  out  as  holding  back 
the  more  sustained  rhythm  which  is  seeking  to  emerge,  and  that  is 
Wyatt's  addiction  to  such  rhymes  as  done,  seson,  occasion.  (But  see  Baldi, 
p.  134  et  seq.) 

If  this  theory  is  sound,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  pressure  on  the 
pausing  line  even  more  clearly  in  sonnets  where  the  argument  is  more 
complex  and  the  statement  is  unfolded  continuously  instead  of  being 
built  up  by  a  series  of  self-contained  lines.  In  fact  many  of  Wyatt's 
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sonnets  keep  the  hobbling  movement  of  the  'pausing  line',  even  in 
elaborate  argument.  (Nos.  27,  31,  32,  among  others.  The  effect  of  the 
rhymes  already  mentioned  is  very  evident  here.)  Some,  however,  arrive 
at  a  more  regular  movement:  such  is  no.  79  (I  have  marked  only  those 
lines  which  cannot  be  read  except  with  a  pausing  cadence) : 

Unstable  dreme  according  to  the  place, 
Be  stedfast  ons;  or  els  at  leist  be  true: 
By  tasted  swetenes  make  me  not  to  rew 
The  sudden  losse  of  thy  fals  fayned  grace. 

By  goode  respect  in  such  a  daungerous  case 
Thou  broughtes  not  her  into  this  tossing  mew, 
But  madest  my  sprite  lyve  /  my  care  to  renew, 
My  body  in  tempest  /  her  succour  to  enbracc. 

The  body  dede,  the  spryt  had  his  desire; 
Paynles  was  th'one,/  th'othre  in  delight: 
Why  then,  Alas,  did  it  not  kepe  it  right, 

Retorning  to  lepe  /  into  the  fire, 

And  where  it  was  at  wysshe  /  it  could  not  remain? 
Such  mockes  of  dremes  they  tome  to  dedly  pain. 

The  tendency  to  'iambic  pentameter'  is  plainer  here,  though  here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  find  lines  which  a  skilled  writer  like  Wyatt  could  have 
brought  closer  to  this  pattern,  had  he  wished.  Perhaps  he  set  himself  this 
task,  as  one  experiment  among  others,  in  the  following  sonnet,  No.  145, 
where  no  trace  of  the  pausing  line  remains: 

Dyvers  dothe  use  as  I  have  hard  and  know, 
When  that  to  chaunge  ther  ladies  do  beginne, 
To  morne  and  waile,  and  never  for  to  lynne, 
Hoping  therbye  to  pease  ther  painefull  woo. 

And  some  ther  be,  that  when  it  chanseth  soo 
That  women  change  and  hate  where  love  hath  bene, 
Thei  call  them  fals,  and  think  with  woordes  to  wynne 
The  hartes  of  them  wich  otherwhere  dothe  gro. 

But  as  for  me,  though  that  by  chaunse  indede 
Change  hath  outworne  the  favor  that  I  had, 
I  will  not  wayle,  lament,  nor  yet  be  sad; 

Nor  call  her  fals  that  falsley  ded  me  fede: 
But  let  it  passe  and  think  it  is  of  kinde, 
That  often  chaunge  doth  plese  a  womans  minde. 

Wyatt  himself  may  have  attached  no  special  importance  to  the  emergence 
of  the  new  rhythm;  in  his  somiets,  as  in  his  satires,  epigrams,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  Psalms,  he  continues  to  write  pausing  lines.  But  the  new 
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line  was  seized  upon  by  his  earliest  disciple,  Surrey,  who  devoted  himself 
to  it  with  almost  brutal  determination.  And  through  Surrey  it  became 
the  predominant  purpose  of  the  poets  of  the  next  generation,  those 
represented  in  TotteVs  Miscellany,  to  beat  out  regular  verses  in  this  metre 
and  in  'Poulter's  measure' — an  unattractive  form  whose  popularity  at 
this  time  can  only  be  explained  because  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
write  it  without  a  regular  thumping  beat.7 

The  inevitability  which  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  sonnets,  but 
particularly  of  the  Italian  form,  thus  played  a  decisive  part  in  Wyatt's 
experiments,  and  in  doing  so  forwarded  the  rise  of  the  most  important 
of  modern  English  metres.  (Perhaps  my  account  does  not  stress  suffici- 
ently the  influence  as  a  model  of  the  Italian  hendecasyllable;  but  this  has 
been  acknowledged,  while  the  pressure  of  the  sonnet-dialectic  has  not.) 
English  poets  promptly  concentrated  on  exploiting  the  new  metre,  and 
this  for  the  time  being  diverted  their  interest  from  the  sonnet  in  its 
stricter  form.  The  English  or  Shakespearian  sonnet  had  been  fore- 
shadowed by  Wyatt  in  one  poem  printed  in  Tottel,  as  well  as  in  his 
frequent  use  of  a  concluding  couplet  within  the  Italian  pattern.  Surrey 
invents  the  Shakespearian  form  proper.  He  only  once  attempts  the 
Italian  form,  and  then  imperfectly,8  and  moves  from  three  imitations  of 
Wyatt's  poem  in  Tottel9  to  the  full  freedom  of  the  Shakespearian  type, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious  to  the  poet  wishing  to  develop 
strong  regular  rhythms.  Surrey  as  a  love-poet  lacks  the  intensity  of 
realization  which  we  find  in  most  of  Wyatt's  love-poetry  (though 
hampered  in  the  sonnets  by  technical  experiment).  The  following  sonnet 
will  serve  to  show  how  far  Surrey  travels  from  Wyatt  in  devising  a  new 
type  of  verse  and  in  adopting  a  more  external  rhetoric: 

Set  me  wheras  the  sunne  doth  parche  the  grene, 
Or  where  his  beames  do  not  dissolve  the  yse: 
In  temperate  heate  where  he  is  felt  and  sene: 
In  presence  prest  of  people  madde  or  wise. 
Set  me  in  hye,  or  yet  in  lowe  degree: 
In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  daye: 
In  clearest  skye,  or  where  clowdes  thickest  be: 
In  lusty  youth,  or  when  my  heeres  are  graye. 

7  Wyatt  himself  wrote  in  it  with  heavy  regularity;  see  No.  96,  'In  Spayne',  and 
No.  101,  'J°Pas  Song'. 

8  See  Complaint  that  his  ladie  after  she  knew  of  his  love  kept  her  face  alway  hidden 
from  him. 

9  Description  of  Spring,  wherin  eche  thing  reneives,  save  onelie  the  lover;  The 
frailtie  and  hurtfulnes  ofbeautie;  A  complaint  by  night  of  the  lover  not  beloved. 
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Set  me  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  els  in  hell, 

In  hyll,  or  dale,  or  in  the  fomyng  flood: 

Thrall,  or  at  large,  alive  where  so  I  dwell: 

Sicke,  or  in  health:  in  evil  fame,  or  good. 

Hers  will  I  be,  and  only  with  this  thought 

Content  my  self,  although  my  chaunce  be  nought.10 

The  poem  is  as  conventional  in  expression  and  sentiment  as  Petrarch  is 
often  supposed  to  be,  but  is  not;  it  anticipates  the  'correctness'  of  some 
eighteenth-century  poets,  and  probably  derives  from  the  same  sources 
in  Latin  poetry. 

The  poets  of  TotteVs  Miscellany  follow  Surrey  in  abandoning  Petrarch 
as  a  model  for  sonnets.  In  so  far  as  they  write  sonnets  at  all  they  tend  to 
write  in  the  Shakespearian  form,  and  to  think  of  it  as  a  useful  epigram- 
matic pattern  for  all  purposes.  Only  two  sonnets  in  the  collection,  after 
Wyatt  and  Surrey,  recur  to  Petrarch,11  and  these  companion  pieces  both 
breathe  of  the  discouragement  which  English  poets  had  come  to  feel, 
in  comparing  their  resources  with  his: 

O  Petrarke  hed  and  prince  of  Poets  all, 
Whose  luvely  gift  of  flowyng  eloquence, 
Wei  may  we  seke,  but  finde  not  how  or  whence 
So  rare  a  gift  with  thee  did  rise  and  fall  .  .  . 

With  petrarke  to  compare  there  may  no  wight, 
Nor  yet  attain  unto  so  high  a  stile  .  .  . 

The  decline  in  the  formal  influence  of  Italian  verse  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  poems  which  look  to  the  most  familiar 
classical  poets,  Horace,  Martial,  or  Ovid. 


The  great  outburst  of  Elizabethan  sonneteering  was  almost  confined  to 
the  1590's.  Astrophel  and  Stella,  printed  in  1591,  and  the  signal  setting 
many  of  the  minor  poets  to  work,  of  course  belongs  to  the  earlier  1580's; 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  the  greatest  poetry  produced  by  the  whole  furore, 
though  not  printed  until  1609,  have  been  felt  to  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  preceding  decade.  The  concentration  of  most  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonnet-writing  into  a  space  often  years  gave  it  something  of  the 

10  See  Vow  to  love  faithfully  howsoever  he  be  rewarded. 

11  Among  the  poems  by  'Uncertain  Authors':  A  praise  of  Petrarke  and  of 
Laura  his  ladie,  and  That  Petrarke  cannot  be  passed  but  notwithstanding  that  Lawra 
is  far  surpassed. 
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air  of  a  poetical  debauch,  and  may  have  contributed  to  the  disfavour 
into  which  the  form  soon  fell. 

There  were  also,  however,  underlying  reasons  of  a  more  permanent 
kind  which  account  for  the  change  of  opinion,  the  sudden  lapse  of 
enthusiasm.  Some  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  first  wave  of  English 
sonneteering,  and  they  should  have  been  glimpsed,  at  least,  in  the  account 
I  have  given. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  was  an  interval  of  about  twenty-five 
years  in  winch,  if  we  cannot  say  that  no  sonnets  were  written,  we  can 
assert  that  the  form  had  been  more  or  less  put  aside.  And  when  the 
revival  of  the  sonnet  began  in  the  early  1580's,  on  Sidney's  initiative  and 
under  his  influence,  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  the  pattern  of  its  intro- 
duction and  wider  application  parallels  what  had  happened  two  genera- 
tions before.  Once  more  a  single  personality  of  genius  turns  to  the  love- 
poetry  of  Petrarch,  and  re-creates  it  in  his  own  image.  Once  more  his 
disciples  and  successors  move  further  and  further  away  from  this  starting- 
point,  until  the  native  Elizabethan  form  prevails  over  Petrarch.  While 
this  pattern  is  observable  in  the  total  view  offered  by  such  a  collection  as 
Sidney  Lee's,  it  is  repeated  within  the  limits  of  a  single  writer's  work,  as 
with  a  dying  fall,  if  we  look  at  the  body  of  sonnets  built  up  by  Drayton, 
in  his  Idea,  between  1594  and  1619. 

Sidney's  return  to  Petrarch  is  plain,  though  its  importance  may  be  less 
so.  He  excludes  the  Shakespearian  form  from  Astrophel  and  Stella.  His 
leisurely  travels  abroad,  his  personal  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
poetry,  and  his  adherence  as  a  critic  to  Renaissance  ideas  of  decorum, 
seem  to  have  convinced  him  that  a  'real'  sonnet  must  be  in  the  Italian 
form,  however  difficult  this  might  be  in  English.  He  deserves  all  honour 
for  this  appreciation  of  the  value  of  formal  strictness.  However,  his 
practical  application  of  the  decision  shows  some  lack  of  perception.  Thus 
for  the  sestet  he  almost  always  uses  the  pattern:  cdcdee.  This  is  a  step 
away  from  Wyatt's  cddcee,  and  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  One  of  the 
chief  unwritten  rules  of  the  Italian  form  is  that  the  sestet  is  composed  of 
two  tercets,  and  that  it  must  not  therefore  be  allowed  to  turn  into  a 
quatrain  followed  by  a  couplet.  If  it  does,  the  subtle  symmetry  (in 
inequality)  of  two  fours,  followed  by  two  threes,  is  lost,  and  the  unity 
of  the  whole  is  affected.  It  is  true  that  a  scrutiny  of  Sidney's  sonnets  reveals 
that  he  deliberately  pauses,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  first  tercet;  yet 
the  pull  of  the  final  couplet  is  so  strong,  and  the  arrangement  of  rhymes, 
cdcd,  so  plainly  asks  for  independence,  that  the  sestet  more  often  than  not 
fails  to  give  the  effect  of  two  tercets.  Sidney's  sonnets  tend  to  be  extended 
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epigrams,  in  which  the  ring  of  the  closing  couplet  is  emphasized  by  the 
maimer  in  which  Stella  is  introduced,  somewhat  obviously,  to  produce 
a  full  close.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Sidney  justifies  this  last  device,  for 
it  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  pieces.12  One  of  these  may  be  quoted  as 
illustrating,  not  only  this,  but  many  other  things  which  contribute  to  the 
potency  of  Astrophel  and  Stella: 

Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance 
Guided  so  well;  that  I  obtained  the  prize: 
Both  by  the  judgement  of  the  English  eyes; 

And  of  some  sent  by  that  sweet  enemy,  France ! 

Horsemen,  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance; 
Townsfolk,  my  strength;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise; 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance; 

Others,  because,  of  both  sides,  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this; 
Think  Nature  me  a  man-at-arms  did  make. 

How  far  they  shot  awry!  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  lookt  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 

Here  we  have  an  example,  not  only  of  the  features  already  mentioned, 
but  of  Sidney's  habitual  care  in  working  out  what  he  has  to  say;  he  is 
direct,  concise,  exact.  There  is  an  efficiency  in  his  language  and  syntax 
which  reveals  an  active  intelligence  and  an  unusual  sense  of  reality, 
qualities  which  remind  us  that  Sidney  was  more  than  a  poet:  the  man  of 
affairs,  and  of  the  greatest  affairs,  the  aristocrat  who  cultivated  his  mind 
for  action,  the  courtier  who  could  v/rite  as  he  did  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
her  proposed  marriage  to  the  Due  d' Alencon,  formed  habits  of  expression 
which  did  not  fail  to  affect  his  verse. 

Sidney's  adherence  to  the  strict  sonnet-form  goes  together  with  his 
acute  awareness  of  himself,  his  needs  and  his  environment;  he  has  a 
greater  sense  of  reality  than  any  other  Elizabethan  sonneteer  except 
Shakespeare,  and  Shakespeare's  awareness  is  chiefly  of  different  things. 
Throughout  Astrophel  and  Stella  we  feel  the  pressure,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  complex  actual  circumstances,  of  a  day-to-day  life  in  which  the  poet 
and  his  love  are  enmeshed.  If  there  is  a  touch  of  play-acting  about  the 
young  courtier  going  through  the  motions  of  the  tournament,  it  is  an 
added  grace,  rather  than  a  false  note.  The  court  was  like  this,  and  no  one 

12  See  'Come  Sleep!  O  Sleep!  the  certain  knot  of  peace',  'Highway!  since  you 
my  chief  Parnassus  be',  '1  never  drank  of  Aganippe's  well'. 
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should  underestimate  the  importance  of  its  apparent  trivialities.  There  is 
the  core  of  fact,  and  within  that  a  core  of  truth.  Sidney's  horsemanship, 
his  noble  blood,  his  standing  with  all  sorts  of  people,  his  discreet  but 
firm  ostentation  of  himself  and  his  gifts:  all  these  are  conveyed.  And  at 
the  heart  of  his  poem,  as  of  his  life,  Sidney  puts  a  secret  passion  which 
gives  it  the  indispensable  further  dimension. 

The  psychology  of  Sidney's  love  for  Penelope  Devereux  has  been 
thought  strange;  but  the  strangeness  is  of  a  kind  which  springs  from 
reality.  Astrophel  and  Stella  records  a  troubled  passion,  and  one  which 
would  have  been  guilty  if  Sidney  had  had  his  way.  Sidney  was  a  young 
man,  and  in  spite  of  his  self-discipline  and  the  habitual  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  there  was  a  darker,  more  violent  side  to  his  nature,  which  gives 
strength  to  many  poems: 

Reason,  in  faith  thou  art  well  serv'd,  that  still 

Wouldst  brabbling  be  with  Sense  and  Love  in  me.  .  .  (X) 

No  more,  my  dear,  no  more  these  counsels  try; 

O  give  my  passions  leave  to  run  their  race.  .  .  (LXIV) 

But  ah!  Desire  still  cries,  'Give  me  some  food!'  (LXXI) 

Sidney's  characteristic  as  a  lover  is  a  wilful  assertion  of  passion,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  barriers  that  deny  him  satisfaction.  And  among  these 
barriers  is  his  own  reason  and  conscience.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
spite  of  its  relative  immaturity  and  its  not  infrequent  faults  of  taste, 
Astrophel  and  Stella  dazzled  its  contemporaries,  and  can  still  persuade  us 
of  its  essential  truth.  This  is  what  the  sonnet  can  do,  this  is  what  it  is  for: 
to  express  a  conflict  in  the  lover.  Every  sonnet  is  a  compressed  drama, 
and  every  sonnet-sequence  is  a  greater  drama  built  up  of  such  dramatic 
moments.  The  struggle  is  not  only,  as  it  often  seems  to  be  in  the  followers 
of  Petrarch,  between  the  lover  and  the  loved,  the  faithful  adorer  and  the 
ungrateful  mistress;  this,  which  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  universal, 
is  nevertheless  only  a  part  of  the  deeper  struggle  between  dream  and 
reality,  between  thought  and  passion,  which  is  inescapable  in  all  but  the 
crudest  love-experience.  The  Petrarchan  love-sonnet  sprang  from  one 
historical  effort  to  interpret  sexual  love,  the  dolce  stil  novo;  it  has  never 
been  used  successfully  since,  even  in  a  modified  form,  except  by  poets 
who  lived  through  a  comparable  effort  to  interpret  human  passion. 
Sidney's  love  for  Stella  may  have  been  no  more  than  an  episode,  a 
chapter  in  a  young  man's  development.  But  many  things  conspired  to 
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make  the  young  man  and  the  episode  unique — his  temperament,  his 
mind,  his  position,  the  environment,  his  gift  for  poetry. 

In  precisely  the  same  degree  in  which  Sidney  himself  was  unique — 
and  we  know  in  what  degree  he  was  felt  to  be  so  by  his  contemporaries 
— his  sonnet-sequence  was  unique;  and  it  takes  very  little  perception  now 
to  see  that  no  other  sonnet- writer  of  the  period,  who  aimed  at  producing 
a  similar  result,  would  have  found  himself  able  to  attain  it. 


The  publication  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  in  1591  set  off  a  frenzy  of 
sonneteering  which  soon  wore  itself  out.  What  does  criticism,  as  opposed 
to  literary  history,  have  to  say  about  The  Tears  of  Fancie,  Parthenophil 
and  Parthenophe,  Phillis,  Licia,  Zepheria,  Diella,  and  the  rest  of  these 
melodious  doodlings?  The  first  point  to  make  is  that  a  generous  pro- 
portion of  all  this  is  not  in  sonnet-form  at  all.  Barnabe  Barnes  in  Partheno- 
phil and  Parthenophe  (1593)  writes  many  so-called  sonnets  of  fifteen  lines, 
in  addition  to  a  mass  of  so-called  madrigals,  elegies,  canzons,  and  odes; 
Robert  Tofte  in  Laura  (1597)  writes  mostly  in  twelve  lines  made  up  of 
two  stanzas  of  six.  Subtracting  such  inventions,  we  find  the  bulk  of  the 
sonnets  to  be  'Shakespearian'.  The  only  determined  effort  to  write  in  the 
Italian  form  is  made  by  Henry  Constable  in  Diana  (1594?).  Samuel 
Daniel  and  Michael  Drayton  both  seem  to  have  begun  with  it,  but  to 
have  moved  fairly  soon  away  from  it.  Spenser  takes  up  a  variation  of  the 
Shakespearian  form  which  he  makes  entirely  his  own. 

The  movement  away  from  Italian  form  is  a  sign  of  life,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  a  bubbling  or  frothing  kind  of  life,  which  develops  melody, 
prettiness,  smoothness,  gaiety,  or  mere  silly  fancy  at  the  expense  of  all 
else.  These  writers  are  the  inheritors  of  Surrey's  somewhat  boyish  delight 
in  the  'correct'  use  of  verse,  mythology,  and  conventional  sentiments. 
The  results  of  such  'correctness',  unredeemed  by  social  or  personal 
distinction,  are  so  facile  and  artificial  as  to  seem  imbecile.  Perhaps  we  can 
condone  them  if  we  think  of  them  as  forms  of  automatic  writing,  in 
which  the  English  language  is  exploring  its  potentialities  in  certain 
limited  directions.  Diella  (1596)  offers  a  concentration  of  such  poems: 

When  Flora  vaunts  her  in  her  proud  array, 

Clothing  fair  Tellus  in  a  spangled  gown; 
When  Boreas'  fury  is  exiled  away, 

And  all  the  welkin  cleared  from  angry  frown: 
At  that  same  time,  all  Nature's  children  joy; 

Trees  leave,  flowers  bud,  plants  spring,  and  beasts  increase. 
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Only  my  soul,  surcharged  with  deep  annoy, 
Cannot  rejoice,  nor  sighs  nor  tears  can  cease: 

Only  the  grafts  of  sorrow  seem  to  grow; 
Set  in  my  heart,  no  other  spring  I  find. 

Delights  and  pleasures  are  o'ergrown  with  woe, 
Laments  and  sobs  possess  my  weeping  mind. 

The  frost  of  grief  so  nips  Delight  at  root: 

No  sun  but  She  can  do  it  any  boot.13 

After  1 59 1  the  history  of  the  sonnet  becomes  the  history  of  the  'Shake- 
spearian' sonnet:  vitality  passes  out  of  the  Italian  form  and  does  not 
return  until  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  sonnets  of  Donne  and  Milton. 
Sidney  and  Daniel  prepare  the  way  for  Shakespeare's  Sonnets;  they 
provide  the  two  strains  which  meet  and  are  raised  to  a  new  pitch  of 
intensity  in  Shakespeare,  the  passionate  and  the  richly  rhetorical. 
Spenser  is  only  a  part  of  the  background  to  Shakespeare.  Drayton  takes 
up  only  the  literary  or  rhetorical  strain  from  Sidney  and  Daniel;  he 
continues  it  while  Shakespeare  is  writing,  and  seeks  to  assimilate  also  the 
Shakespeare  revelation;  but  even  at  his  best,  which  is  remarkable,  he 
lacks  the  unum  necessarium,  the  reality  of  passion. 

Before  concentrating  on  the  Shakespearian  sonnet  it  will  be  well  to 
deal  with  Spenser's  collection  of  1595;  for  the  Amoretti,  while  they 
appeared  in  the  full  flood  of  Elizabethan  sonneteering,  stand  apart  from 
the  other  poetry  of  their  time,  as  all  Spenser's  poetry  does. 

Whether  Spenser  invented  his  rhyme-scheme  (ababbcbccdcdee) 
we  cannot  say;  it  was  used  more  than  once,  with  characteristic  firmness 
of  touch,  by  Daniel  (dealt  with  later  in  this  chapter).  But  perhaps  only 
Spenser  could,  or  would,  have  chosen  it  as  the  form  for  a  whole  sonnet- 
sequence.  The  difficulty  of  finding  so  many  rhymes,  and  interlacing  them 
so  closely,  was  less  to  him  than  to  others,  for  the  same  reasons  which 
determine  all  his  poetic  practice:  his  unusual  facility  in  rhyme,  his  total 
abundance  of  words  and  flowing  rhythms.  The  primal  gift  is  magical,  a 
mystery  we  cannot  explore;  but  Spenser's  exploitation  of  it,  in  rhyme 
as  elsewhere,  is  only  made  possible  by  his  having  'writ  no  language'. 
Archaisms,  nonce-words,  distortions  of  common  speech,  are  nowhere 
more  useful  to  Spenser  than  in  helping  him  to  fulfil  his  usually  compli- 
cated rhyme-schemes.  If  his  unscrupulousness  here  gives  some  of  the 
peculiar  charm  of  his  verse,  it  is  nevertheless  also  a  bar  to  some  other 
effects,  operating  against  Spenser's  success  in  certain  kinds  or  forms.  The 
sonnet  is  one  of  these.  It  gives  little  scope  for  the  charm  of  diffuse,  vague, 
13  See  Lee,  p.  306  (Vol.  II).  The  author  is  supposed  to  be  R.  Linche. 
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atmospheric  poetry;  on  the  other  hand,  it  continually  presses  for  con- 
cision and  subtle  modulation.  Spenser's  expletives  and  vague  epithets, 
and  his  addiction  to  such  rhymes  as  'memory',  'chastity',  'eternity',  'pos- 
terity', 'moniment',  'wonderment'  (see  Sonnet  LXIX),  are  among  the 
assets  that  cease  to  be  assets  in  writing  sonnets.  Where  Spenser  succeeds, 
it  is  when  he  is  able  to  create  his  own  kind  of  remote  and  shadowy,  yet 
tender,  vision  within  the  narrow  space  of  fourteen  lines.  Could  anything 
be  more  characteristic,  more  exquisite,  yet  more  outstanding  in  its 
context,  than  Sonnet  LXX? 

Fresh  spring  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king, 
In  whose  cote  armour  richly  are  displayd 
all  sorts  of  flowers  the  which  on  earth  do  spring 
in  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayd. 

Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd, 
yet  in  her  winters  bowre  not  well  awake: 
tell  her  the  joyous  time  wil  not  be  staid 
unless  she  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take. 

Bid  her  therefore  her  self  soone  ready  make, 
to  wayt  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew: 
where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make, 
shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew. 

Make  hast  therefore  sweet  love,  whilest  it  is  prime, 
for  none  can  call  againe  the  passed  time. 

The  poem  is  piercingly  beautiful,  with  the  diffused  lightness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  yet  the  apparent  vagueness  and  wastefulness,  that  we  find 
elsewhere  in  English  perhaps  only  in  Shelley.  The  details  might  seem  to 
invite  condemnation:  such  imprecise  epithets  as  'fresh',  'mighty', 
'goodly',  joyous',  'lovely',  'sweet';  a  lack  of  clear  visualization  in  'the 
cote  armour'  and  the  'winters  bowre';  the  whole  linguistic  texture  of 
loose  phrases  and  expletives  ('all  sorts',  'the  which',  'do',  'gloriously', 
'amearst  with  penance  dew',  'whilest  it  is  prime').  Yet  what  could  be 
more  successful  in  its  emotive  effect,  the  evocation  of  the  atmosphere  of 
spring,  the  thoughts  of  love,  the  sense  of  an  old  world  renewed,  yet 
with  the  past  and  the  dead  still  present  in  youth  and  life — sadness  and 
sweetness  mingled?  Spenser's  genius  was  not  wholly  at  ease  in  the 
sonnet-form.  Yet  in  the  instances  in  which  his  poetry  prevails  over  the 
pattern,  he  leaves  impressions  we  find  nowhere  else  in  Elizabethan  verse. 
No  two  forms  of  poetic  genius  could  be  less  alike  than  Spenser's  and 
Shakespeare's.  Yet  a  reading  ofAmoretti  leaves  us  convinced  that  Spenser's 
sonnets  are  mysteriously  closer  to  Shakespeare's  than  to  those  of  any 
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other  Elizabethan.  It  is  not  only  that  these  are  the  only  two  sequences  of 
the  period  by  great  poets,  and  by  poets  who  would  be  recognized  as 
great  without  them.  This  does  indeed  give  a  common  quality,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  overflowing  ease  and  abundance  with  which  both 
poets  write:  their  sonnets  are  composed  de  longue  haleine,  they  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  speak  out  their  fourteen  lines  with  a  confident  impetus  that 
we  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  Sidney.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  read  Amor&tti  at  a  time  when  he  had  discovered 
his  own  use  for  the  sonnet,  and  that  much  of  Spenser's  feeling  and  atmos- 
phere, and  some  of  his  phrasing,  entered  into  Shakespeare's  creations.  It 
would  take  more  space  than  I  have  to  substantiate  this;  but  in  at  least  one 
sonnet  ('Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore')  Shakespeare 
has  picked  up  an  opening  formula  from  Spenser;14  and  many  lines  or 
quatrains  or  concluding  couplets  in  Spenser  have  the  touch  that  Shake- 
speare makes  his  own.  In  both  sequences  we  are  present  at  the  birth 
of  a  new  form,  and  a  new  mood:  if  Spenser's  type  of  sonnet  is  less 
logical,  less  stripped  for  action,  than  Shakespeare's,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
personal  vehicle  for  a  kindred  vision  of  love,  in  which  Platonic  idealism 
takes  on  a  new  power.  Both  poets  earnestly  aspire  to  a  liberation  of 
spirit  through  human  love  which  was  as  yet  unparalleled  in  England. 

The  first  intimations  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  sonnet  must,  however, 
have  come  to  him  earlier;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  1591  volume  of 
Astrophel  and  Stella  in  the  additional  sonnets  pirated  from  Daniel,  and 
in  Daniel's  own  consequent  editions  of  Delia  in  1592  and  1594. 

To  discuss  Delia  as  a  whole,  and  to  try  to  reconstruct  closely  the  evolu- 
tion of  Daniel's  style,  is  not  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  isolate  what  he  gave 
Shakespeare:  the  most  'Shakespearian'  sonnets  are  conveniently  linked, 
and  form  the  climax  of  the  sequence.  Sonnet  XXX  and  the  six  that 
follow,  of  which  five  form  a  chain,  are  unmistakably  Shakespeare's 
inspiration  for  many  of  the  earlier  sonnets  in  his  own  book.  Daniel  was 
a  diligent  poetic  craftsman  and  experimenter,  within  his  limits;  and 
Delia  shows  a  variety  of  forms,  though  the  Shakespearian  predominates, 
and  succeeds  best.  There  are  a  few  sonnets  in  the  strict  Italian  form, 
which  would  appear  to  be  early,  and  several  in  Spenser's  form,  which 
would  appear  to  be  late.15 

Yet  Daniel  was  undoubtedly  at  his  best,  and  attained  the  highest  poetry 

14  See  Nos.  XXXIV,  LXVII,  and  LXXXIX  in  Amoretti,  and  also  Shakespeare's 
Nos.  118  and  143. 

15  See  the  dedicatory  sonnet  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  1594,  and  several 
sonnets  added  or  revised  in  1594  and  1601  (Sprague,  pp.  170-93). 
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he  was  ever  to  reach,  in  the  form  which  Surrey  had  founded  and  Sidney 
half-disdained.  He  was  the  first  to  show  its  peculiar  possibilities  both  in 
melody  and  in  movement  of  thought.  Thus  we  may  note  his  explora- 
tion of  its  capacity  for  double  rhymes  (XVII,  XXVI,  and  XXVII,  and 
intermittently  elsewhere);  for  the  dramatic  statement  of  a  passionate 
impulse  or  of  a  calm  or  fervent  resolution  (VII,  XX,  XXXVI,  XLIII, 
and  Nos.  XXXV  and  XL VI);  for  the  embroidery  of  a  conceit  within  a 
quatrain;16  and  for  the  concentrated  richness  of  phrase  which  Sidney 
had  initiated.17  All  these  were  to  be  taken  further  by  Shakespeare. 

As  for  that  central  group  of  seven,  (Nos.  XXX-XXXVI)  it  certainly 
gave  the  note  for  Shakespeare's  laments  on  time  and  transience,  as  well 
as  his  promise  of  poetic  immortality,  themes  which  belong  far  more  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  to  France,  than  to  the 
older  Petrarchan  tradition.  Daniel's  sonnets  of  beauty  and  time,  decay  and 
fame  should  be  read  as  a  group;  it  is  difficult  to  select  one  in  which  their 
quality  is  summed.  Set  any  one  of  them  beside  any  one  of  Shakespeare's, 
and  Daniel's  lower  concentration  and  more  conventional  pitch  appear  at 
once.  But  who  can  miss  the  Shakespearian  note  in  any  of  them? 
No.  XXXIII  may  serve  as  an  example: 

When  men  shall  fmde  thy  flowre,  thy  glory  passe, 
And  thou  with  carefull  brow  sitting  alone: 
Received  hast  this  message  from  thy  glasse, 
That  tells  thee  trueth,  and  saies  that  all  is  gone. 

Fresh  shalt  thou  see  in  mee  the  woundes  thou  madest, 
Though  spent  thy  flame,  in  mee  the  heat  remayning: 
I  that  have  lov'd  thee  thus  before  thou  fadest, 
My  faith  shall  waxe,  when  thou  art  in  thy  wayning. 

The  world  shall  fmde  this  miracle  in  mee, 
That  fire  can  burne,  when  all  the  matter's  spent: 
Then  what  my  faith  hath  beene  thy  selfe  shalt  see, 
And  that  thou  wast  unkinde  thou  maiest  repent. 

Thou  maist  repent,  that  thou  hast  scorn' d  my  teares, 
When  Winter  snowes  uppon  thy  golden  heares. 

16  See  No.  I: 

Looke  on  the  deere  expences  of  my  youth, 
And  see  how  just  I  reckon  with  thyne  eyes: 
Examine  well  thy  beautie  with  my  trueth, 
And  crosse  my  cares  ere  greater  summes  arise. 

17  See  Nos.  XLV  and  XLVI,  and  compare  with  Sidney's  'long-with-love- 
acquainted  eyes'  and  his  other  compound  epithets. 
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Together  with  Sidney's  two  'Shakespearian'  sonnets,  the  farewell  to  lust 
and  the  farewell  to  love  which  he  did  not  himself  include  in  Astrophel  and 
Stella,  Daniel's  sonnets  of  the  early  1590's  are  a  preparation  for  Shakes- 
peare. The  hidden  forces  making  for  the  emergence  of  the  Shakespearian 
form  were  constant  both  in  the  first  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century; 
Sidney  gave  the  Italian  form  a  new  start,  but  the  evolution  away  from 
it  was  rapid.  In  the  1580's  and  early  1590's  we  find  the  literary  context 
out  of  which  Shakespeare's  sonnets  grow. 


Yet  if  this  is  true,  and  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  not 
surprising  that  it  has  never  been  judged  important  (except  by  Sidney 
Lee):  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  are  incommensurate  with  those  of  any  other 
poet  of  his  century;  the  fact  that  technically  they  are  the  consummation 
of  a  line  of  poetic  experiments  looks  pale  beside  their  living  eloquence 
and  passion. 

Shakespeare's  poetic  sovereignty  might  be  said  to  be  enough  to  account 
for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Sonnets:  they  are  the  overflow  of  the  life  and 
mind  of  this  genius,  as  Petrarch's  were  the  overflow  of  his  life  and  mind. 
In  an  English  modification  of  Petrarch's  form,  Shakespeare  created  a 
series  of  poems  comparable  only  to  those  of  Petrarch.  All  that  goes 
between  fades  into  insignificance.  These  two  writers  transfused  their 
inner  life  into  the  somiet.  Shakespeare's  moral  and  imaginative  experi- 
ence being  what  it  was,  it  inevitably  challenges  a  comparison  with  that 
which  had  been  crystallized  by  Petrarch  250  years  earlier.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  such  a  comparison  that  we  can  see  how  much  the  sonnet-form 
needed  a  new  imaginative  impulse,  and  how  Shakespeare  was  able  to 
give  it. 

Petrarch's  conception  of  love  was  in  essence  that  of  Dante:  Beatrice  or 
Laura  brought  to  the  imperfections  of  their  unsatisfied  lovers  a  tender 
severity  which  would  lead  them  to  God.  But  Petrarch's  realization  of  this 
is  less  majestic,  less  intellectual,  less  complete,  than  Dante's;  and  the 
medieval  vision  is  missing  in  the  sixteenth-century  Italians  who  revived 
Petrarch.  What  remains  has  many  virtues;  but  the  intellect  is  dormant, 
and  the  love-experience  in  all  these  later  poets  has  become  relatively 
commonplace. 

We  may  see  this  clearly  by  looking  at  Astrophel  and  Stella.  Sidney's 
emotions  and  reflections  are  basically  ordinary,  if  not  commonplace. 
Our  feeling  that  this  is  so  is  indeed  one  of  the  charms  of  the  sequence: 
here  is  reality,  a  young  man's  reality,  amid  all  the  conventions,  the 
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literary  intentions,  the  ingenuous  or  self-conscious  fancies.  The 
Petrarchan  tradition  had  long  since  lost  all  but  a  tinge  of  medieval 
intensity;  it  remained  a  serviceable  instrument  for  the  projection  and 
adornment  of  that  most  constant  of  human  experiences:  the  working- 
out  of  love  between  man  and  woman.  The  various  experiments  with 
the  sonnet  in  sixteenth-century  Italy, — Delia  Casa's  solemnity  of  diction, 
Tasso's  richness  of  colour  and  ornament,  Marino's  glossy  sensationalism 
— can  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  compensate  for  the  'ordinariness'  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  all  these  later  love-sonnets. 

But  in  Shakespeare  there  is  an  exploration  of  new  possibilities;  love 
has  been  liberated  from  its  normal  limits.  'Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort 
and  despair'  gives  the  key  to  the  whole  sequence.  By  taking  for  his 
'good  angel',  his  guiding  star  of  virtuous  love,  not  a  Laura,  not  a 
Beatrice,  but  a  young  man,  his  friend,  Shakespeare  re-introduces  an 
idealism  equal  to  that  of  Dante  or  Petrarch:  it  may  even  appear  more 
exalted  than  theirs,  and  is  certainly  more  perilous.  Whereas  with  Dante 
and  Petrarch  poetry  is  but  the  medium  in  which  accepted  spiritual 
realities  are  embodied,  with  Shakespeare  poetry,  the  poetic  imagination, 
becomes  the  means  of  knowing  and  possessing  spiritual  realities:  it  is  not 
only  the  way,  but  the  truth  and  the  life.  Shakespeare's  love  is  a  matter 
of  living  in  and  through  imagination,  or  'proving  upon  the  pulses'  the 
power  or  the  weakness  of  beauty,  truth,  devotion,  in  day-to-day,  year- 
by-year,  experience.  It  is  this  which  gives  their  searching  edge  to  the 
sonnets  of  both  happiness  and  unhappiness:  to  such  poems  as  'When  in 
disgrace  with  Fortune  and  men's  eyes'  and  'When  to  the  sessions  of 
sweet  silent  thought',  as  well  as  to  'Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in 
their  skill'  and  'Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing'.  Dante  or 
Petrarch  could  not  have  written: 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend? 

Those  'millions  of  strange  shadows'  were  born  of  Shakespeare's  own 
imagination,  forced  to  explore  a  passion  which  could  not  be  consummated 
in  any  other  way.  A  new  moral  sensibility,  a  new  kind  of  devotion  (and 
a  singularly  gratuitous  one),  are  wrought  out  in  the  Sonnets.  There  were 
no  conventions,  no  precedents  in  the  tradition  of  love-poetry,  for  the 
central  reality  of  Shakespeare's  passion.  Such  conventions  as  he  takes  up 
— for  example,  sonnets  on  absence,  on  going  a  journey,  on  not  being 
able  to  sleep,  or  sonnets  promising  immortality  through  poetry  (as 
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studied  by  J.  B.  Leishman)18 — are  almost  negligible  in  their  context. 
For  one  thing,  they  are  used  with  the  force  and  freedom  of  Shakespeare's 
personal  rhetoric,  and  consequently  transformed.  For  another,  they  are 
usually  conventions  of  mere  circumstance  or  occasion  or  expression, 
dramatic  settings  for  an  emotion  which  they  project,  but  do  not  inter- 
pret. One  of  the  less  'poetical',  less  richly  ornamented,  Sonnets  will 
perhaps  illustrate  the  quality  of  Shakespeare's  emotion  more  clearly  than 
'Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend',  or  'Let  me  not  to  the 
marriage  of  true  minds'. 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness,  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal' d,  wherein  I  am  attainted; 

That  thou  in  losing  me  shalt  win  much  glory: 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

(LXXXVIII) 

So  Shakespeare's  imagination  reaches  out  to  a  fantasy,  an  extravagance  of 
generosity;  it  is  the  love-relationship  itself  that  commits  him  and  incites 
him  to  such  hyperbole,  both  of  style  and  sentiment.  There  is  here  nothing 
resembling  the  idealism  of  Petrarch  or  the  dolce  stil  novo,  so  often  decried 
as  strained  and  artificial;  Petrarch's  conception  of  service,  of  devotion, 
of  spiritual  endeavour  in  love,  is  practical,  commonsensical  and  balanced 
— part  of  an  accepted  religious  and  social  ideal — compared  with  Shake- 
speare's gratuitous  offer  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  old  moral  order  which  had  inspired  Dante  and  Petrarch  had 
receded  into  the  past;  the  travails  of  the  new  moral  order  are  registered 
in  poetry  for  the  first  time  by  Shakespeare,  not  only,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  the  plays,  but  also  in  the  various  phases  of  the  Sonnets.  What 
is  new  in  them  enabled  Shakespeare  to  raise  to  new  heights  the  declining 
tradition  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  long 
and  well-tried  tradition,  and  for  the  favour  it  suddenly  enjoyed  in  the 

18  See  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies,  presented  to  F.  P.  Wilson  (1959). 
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1590's,  Shakespeare  might  never  have  written  his  Sonnets  at  all.  The 
tradition  gave  him  something  approaching  a  genre  within  which  to 
begin  writing,  though  we  tend  to  falsify  our  criticism  if  we  regard 
sonnet-sequences  as  a.  genre.  At  their  most  intense  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
have  a  startling  novelty;  they  convey  some  realities  of  the  experience  of 
being  in  love  with  almost  frightening  force.  Shakespeare  re-created  the 
love-sonnet  in  English,  but  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  sensibility  so  ex- 
ceptional that  his  love-poetry  could  produce  no  tradition,  and  had  to 
wait  until  the  Romantic  period  for  a  full  understanding  of  its  power. 


Note 

Modem  Editions.  H.  E.  Rollins  has  provided  the  standard  editions  of  Tottel's  Songcs 
and  Sonnettes  and  of  the  Elizabethan  printed  collections  (1924-37).  R.  A.  Fraser 
edited  The  Court  of  Venus  (1955).  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  is  conveniently  read  in 
K.  Muir's  edition  (1949).  Quotations  in  the  following  chapter  are  from  these 
editions.  There  is  an  attractive  edition  o£  England's  Helicon  in  the  Muses'  Library, 
by  H.  Macdonald  (1950). 

A.  E.  Case  compiled  a  Bibliography  of  English  Miscellanies,  1521-1750  (1935). 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  H.  E.  Rollins  elaborates  some  points  with  reference  to 
his  editions  in  J.  Q.  Adams  Memorial  Studies  (1948).  Phoebe  Sheavyn's  The 
Literary  Profession  in  the  Elizabethan  Age  (1909)  is  an  early  survey  of  a  subject 
which  still  lacks  full,  authoritative  account. 

Modern  Collections  of  Elizabethan  Verse.  Anthologies  of  shorter  poems  are  A.  H. 

Bullen's  Lyrics  from  the  Song-books  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  (1887),  More  Lyrics 

(1888)  and  Shorter  Elizabethan  Poems  (1903),  N.  Auk's  Elizabethan  Lyrics  (1925) 

and  Treasury  of  Unfamiliar  Lyrics  (1938),  and  K.  Muir's  Elizabethan  Lyrics;  a 

Critical  Anthology  (1952). 
J.  W.  Hebel  and  H.  H.  Hudson's  Poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance,  1509-1660  (1929) 

and  E.  K.  Chamber's  Oxford  Book  of  Sixteenth  Century  Verse  (1932)  include 

verse  of  all  kinds. 
Inexpensive,  general  anthologies  include  English  Verse  i,  edited  by  W.  Peacock  in 

the  World  Classics  series,  and  The  Centuries'  Poetry  i  and  ii,  edited  by  D.  K. 

Roberts  for  Penguin  Books. 
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It  resteth  nowe  (gentle  reder)  that  thou  thinke  it  not  evill  doon,  to 
publish,  to  the  honor  of  the  Englishe  tong,  and  for  profit  of  the 
studious  of  Englishe  eloquence,  those  workes  which  the  ungentle 
horders  up  of  such  treasure  have  heretofore  envied  thee.  And  for  this 
point  (good  reder)  thine  own  profit  and  pleasure,  in  these  presently, 
and  in  moe  hereafter,  shal  answere  for  my  defence. 

So  Richard  Tottel,  the  publisher,  introduced  his  'miscellany'  of  poems 
in  1557,  one  year  before  Elizabeth's  accession.  Its  full  title  was  Songes  and 
Sonnettes,  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  horde  Henry  Haward  late  Earle  of 
Surrey,  and  other,  which  again  stresses  the  collection's  prestige-value, 
rather  than  its  variety.  This  was  probably  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  market 
that  helped  towards  popularity — nine  editions  between  1557  and  1587. 
The  book  sought  honour  for  England,  and  brought  honour  to  the  readers 
of  these  poems  which  were  hitherto  reserved  for  private  circulation  in 
manuscript  between  the  witty  and  often  aristocratic  author  and  his 
friends.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  the  foolish  Slender  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  who  wishes  'I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my 
book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here':  Tottel  had  become  a  handbook  for  a 
country  wooer.  (Shakespeare's  gentle  lovers  compose  their  own  sonnets 
— usually  bad  ones,  but  their  own.)  The  collections  of  songs  and  sonnets, 
published  throughout  Elizabeth's  reign,  are,  then,  an  index  of  taste  and 
of  a  progressive  popularization;  the  varying  ways  in  which  they  court 
the  reading  public  show  how  poetry  was  recommended,  accepted,  used. 
Although  Tottel's  collection  of  courtly  verse  turned  out  to  be  sur- 
prisingly lucrative,  he  had  good  reasons  to  fear  criticism.  Its  only  pre- 
decessor, so  far  as  we  know,  The  Court  of  Venus,  had  been  the  object  of 
public  attack  from  a  number  of  moral  authors  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  was  Sir  Thomas  North.  The  collection  survives  in  three 
fragments,  dated  by  its  modern  editor,  R.  Fraser,  1535-9,  1547-9, 
1 56 1-5.  An  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  for  1557  suggests  a  vanished 
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edition  of  that  date,  and  on  other  grounds  Fraser  posits  a  fifth.  As  we  have 
it,  the  Court  includes  a  Pilgrim's  Tale  in  irregular  couplets,  possibly  the 
work  of  Robert  Shyngleton,  though  attributed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  Chaucer.  There  is  also  a  'Prologue'  in  the  manner  of  Gower,  and 
fifteen  lyrics,  five  certainly  and  three  probably  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
None  of  the  lyrics  is  signed.  The  vigorously  anti-clerical  'Chaucerian' 
narrative  is  exactly  the  kind  of  poetry  that  should  have  appealed  to  the 
four-square  opponents  of  corruption  in  the  church  who  also  disliked 
'lecherous  Ballades'.  But  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  attempted  to  defend 
native  English  manners  from  foreign  corruptions — and  these  guardians 
were  not  solely  Protestant — even  Chaucer's  honest  name  was  insufficient 
warrant.  The  title  in  particular  seems  to  have  distressed  critics  of  the  book, 
as  did  the  very  existence  of  a  volume  almost  wholly  devoted  to  love 
lyrics.  Amorous  subject  matter  alone  cannot  have  scandalized  anyone 
familiar  with  the  poetry  of  the  past.  Gower,  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 
Hawes  among  the  older  authors  popular  in  the  Tudor  period  had  ex- 
plored the  topic  of  love  thoroughly  and  by  no  means  always  censori- 
ously. Puzzled  for  reasons  for  the  commotion  over  The  Court  of  Venus, 
one  concludes  that  the  novelty  of  print  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  its  notoriety. 

There  had  been  charming  amorous  lyrics  written  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  these  had  never  publicly  circulated  in  print. 
And  where  the  Chaucerians  had  been  printed  in  sumptuous  volumes 
which  could  not  have  corrupted  many  members  of  a  congregation,  these 
new  poems  were  in  print  for  everyman.  Besides,  the  long  amorous 
narratives  of  the  immediate  past  were  often  elaborately  allegorical  and 
'learned',  decorated  with  the  flamboyant  glories  of  late  medieval 
rhetoric;  in  contrast,  these  little  lyrics  admitted  no  abstruse  philosophical 
gloss.  Their  wistful  plaints  make  hard-heartedness  rather  than  unchastity 
the  principal  sin  of  the  lady  addressed.  If  this  attitude  can  scarcely  be 
called  new  among  court  circles,  to  see  it  flaunted  on  the  bookstands  at  St. 
Paul's  must  have  been  disturbing  in  an  age  of  change.  Now  every  young 
man  could  purchase  an  arsenal  of  amorous  engines: 

As  I  deserve  and  shal 

To  have  her  day  and  night 

To  love  me  best  of  al. 

With  such  sentiments,  familiar  as  they  might  be,  the  militant  could 
make  no  compromises.  John  Hall  leads  the  attackers  and  is  also  the  most 
persistent  over  the  years  in  his  condemnation  of  'songes  of  love  to  the 
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goddes  of  lechery',  as  he  calls  the  Court  in  his  Certayn  chapters  taken  out 
of  the  Proverbes  .  .  .  &  certayne  psalmes  of  David,  translated  (1550).  Fifteen 
years  later,  perhaps  seeing  no  reason  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the 
good  tunes,  Hall  published  his  Court  of  Vertue  as  an  antidote  to  the 
ungodliness  of  that  of  Venus.  Two  of  Wyatt's  lyrics  reappear  strangely 
metamorphosed:  as,  for  a  taste: 

My  lute  awake  and  prayse  the  lord, 
My  heart  and  handes  thereto  accord: 
Agreeing  as  we  have  begon, 
To  syng  out  of  gods  holy  worde. 
And  so  procede  tyll  we  have  done. 

The  Court  of  Venus  also  inspired  a  godly  rescension  in  Thomas  Brice's 
lost  Court  of  Venus  Moralized,  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  in  1566-7.  Attacks  continued  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Aside  from  the  external  interest  of  attacks  and  despite  its  fragmentary 
state,  the  Court  contains  the  most  interesting  verse  published  in  the  1 530's. 
The  'Pilgrim's  Tale'  and  Robert  Shyngleton's  'Prologue'  to  the  amorous 
selections  are,  however,  neither  very  good  poetry  nor  very  original. 
They  suggest  that  whoever  compiled  the  manuscript  was  a  typical 
amateur  of  courtly  poetry  under  Henry  VIII.  The  neo-Chaucerian  verse 
of  the  one  and  the  imitation  of  Gower  in  the  other  remind  us  of  the 
tough  medieval  roots  of  English  verse  through  the  century. 

Thomas  Wilson's  Arte  of  Rhetoric,  published  in  1553  but  written  for 
the  Lord  Protector  under  Edward,  satirizes  the  affected  courtier  who 
'wil  speak  nothyng  but  Chaucer'.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  writers 
in  the  unmistakably  Renaissance  milieu  of  the  1 530's  should  so  vigor- 
ously assert  their  indebtedness  to  the  medieval  past.  But  this,  too, 
is  Renaissance  practice,  bound  up  with  the  almost  Machiavellian 
Tudor  policy  of  establishing  a  cultural  pedigree,  of  changing  as  much 
as  possible  without  changing  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  having 
one's  cake  and  eating  it  too,  so  that  it  becomes  a  religious  duty  to 
destroy  religious  foundations.  It  is  also  analogous  to  Italian  veneration  of 
Petrarch  as  vernacular  poet  because  he  raised  Italian  to  the  height  of 
Latin  verse.  Chaucer  becomes  the  English  counterpart  to  Petrarch,  the 
English  answer  to  Italian  boasts  that  their  language  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  barbarians  north  of  them.  Though  Poggio  may  have  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  lack  of  learning  in  England,  sixteenth-century  English- 
men could  claim  a  great  poet  in  Petrarch's  own  lifetime. 

The  only  poems  in  the  Court  of  Venus  which  demand  attention  in  their 
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own  right  are  the  fourteen  extant  lyrics,  all  of  them  amorous.  These 
differ  from  medieval  English  love-poetry  mainly  in  their  diction  and 
tonal  subtleties.  To  generalize  about  verse  of  the  1530's,  neither  form  nor 
subject  had  changed  greatly  over  the  previous  three  hundred  years. 
Fashions  in  dress  varied  more  than  fashions  in  love,  or  at  least  more  than 
fashions  in  poetry  about  it,  much  of  which,  when  accommodated  to 
historical  shifts  in  language,  would  have  suited  that  archetypal  goddess 
with  ivory  forehead  crowned  with  golden  hair  whose  blue  eyes  looked 
cruelly  upon  her  dying  suitor  in  1330.  The  rhetorical  devices  which 
elevate  her  praises  to  works  of  art  also  remain  surprisingly  orthodox, 
despite  change:  the  oxymorons  of  the  lover's  sweet  pain,  the  exclamations 
of  anguish  and  delight,  the  apostrophes,  anaphoras,  rhetorical  questions, 
catalogues  of  endured  misery,  hyperboles,  etc. 
Let  us  look  at  two  lyrics  for  comparison: 

For  hire  love  Y  carke  ant  care, 
For  hire  love  Y  droupne  ant  dare, 
For  hire  love  my  blisse  is  bare, 
Ant  al  ich  waxe  won. 

Aside  from  archaic  or  dialectical  spellings  like  'won'  for  'wan'  and 
obsolete  words  like  'dare'  for  'cower',  these  lines  from  the  late  thirteenth 
or  early  fourteenth  century  seem  perfectly  in  keeping  with  these— 
probably  by  Wyatt — from  the  Court: 

The  night  right  long  &  hevy 
The  dayes  of  my  torment 
The  sighes  continually 
That  thorow  my  hart  went 
My  colour  pale  and  wan 
To  her  dyd  playnly  shewe 
That  I  was  her  true  man 
And  yet  she  thought  not  so. 

Since  lyrics  like  these  were  sung,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  share 
certain  rhythmical  peculiarities.  To  simplify  a  complicated  question  which 
is  only  now  being  explored,  it  may  be  said  that  both  the  regularity  and 
irregularity  of  sixteenth-century  lyrics  is  related  to  questions  of  musical 
quantity  and  musical  accent,  to  melody  rather  than  to  any  'classical' 
system  of  prosody.  This  is  not  'neo-medievalism'  but  a  development  in 
an  unbroken  tradition  from  the  great  lyric  musicians  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  sixteenth  century  as  well  as  earlier  the  tune  often  places 
emphasis  on  or  gives  length  to  syllables  which  an  ordinary  recitation 
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passes  over  or  shortens.  Music  also  provides  pauses  where  none  are 
evident  in  the  printed  words. 

The  next  collection  as  far  as  we  know  is  Tottel's  famous  'miscellany' 
(1557),  so  called  by  its  nineteenth-century  editor,  Arber,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  eighteenth-century  collections.  Here  there  is  often  a  moralizing 
didactic  vigour:  although  the  volume  contains  much  Petrarchan  verse, 
the  modern  reader  who  expects  to  hear  of  nothing  but  honey-sweet  love 
will  come  up  against  the  bitter  music  of  'The  Repentant  Sinner  in 
Durance  and  Adversitie',  'Of  the  Wretchednes  in  this  World',  'A 
Happy  End  Excedeth  all  Pleasures  and  Riches  of  the  Worlde',  'Of  the 
Troubled  Comon  Welth  Restord  to  Quiet  by  the  Mighty  Power  of  God', 
'Of  the  Vanitie  of  Mans  Lyfe',  etc.,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  epitaphs  and 
funeral  songs.  Indeed,  despite  the  innovations  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  the 
collection  can  fairly  be  called  old-fashioned  even  when  it  was  published. 
By  the  time  the  poems  reached  print  some  fifteen  years  after  Wyatt's 
death,  someone,  whether  editor  or  compiler  of  the  manuscript,  found 
many  things  about  the  poetry  out-of-date  and  set  about  correcting  them 
according  to  the  linguistic  and  metrical  fashions  of  his  own  day.  This 
is  most  easily  seen  in  the  editorial  regularization  of  Wyatt's  sonnets. 
But  even  the  rough  places  in  Surrey  seem  to  have  been  made  plain; 
where  the  rhythm  did  not  seem  correct,  words  have  been  added  or 
removed.  Where  possible,  the  older  verb  forms  have  been  modernized. 

The  most  famous  author  in  the  Miscellany  is,  of  course,  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  name  ornaments  the  title  page. 
Scarcely  less  famous,  though  never  so  popular,  is  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
The  third  name  which  appears  in  the  text  of  the  first  edition,  though  not 
in  the  second,  is  Nicholas  Grimald.  Aside  from  these,  no  ascriptions 
appear.  But  among  others  whose  authorship  can  be  ascertained  are 
Chaucer  (Flee  from  the  prese),  Sir  John  Cheke  (Totus  mundus  in  maligno 
positus),  John  Harington  the  elder,  John  Hey  wood,  Thomas  Norton, 
and  Thomas,  Lord  Vaux. 

Having  noted  how  medieval  much  of  the  courtly  verse  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  is,  it  is  time  to  observe  its  very  Renaissance  characteris- 
tics. The  division  between  Renaissance  and  medieval  may,  in  the  long 
run,  turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  style,  not  a  matter  of  philosophical 
absolutes.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  definition,  but  a  few  words 
on  the  distinction  may  help.  No  one  would  call  Hatfield  House  a 
medieval  building,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much  medieval  in  it 
as  Renaissance.  The  idiom  of  Elizabethan  architecture  remained  an 
eclectic  mixture  of  several  Continental  styles  superimposed  upon  an 
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older  fashion  of  building.  Ground  plan  and  fenestration  remain  close  to 
those  of  Henry  VIII' s  architects.  In  literature  something  of  the  same 
mixture  may  be  observed.  The  English  prided  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  upon  their  native  poets.  They  also  prided  themselves  on  the 
modernity  of  their  ornaments,  their  ability  to  manage  verse  forms  from 
the  Continent  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  genius  of  their  own  language. 
In  tone  and  subject,  this  poetry  was  often  not  much  different  from  its 
medieval  predecessors.  But  there  was  much  more  of  it,  and  it  was  more 
aware  of  itself,  more  experimental,  more  deliberately  av ant  garde. 

The  modernist  current  in  Tottel  can  be  seen  plainly  in  the  three  writers 
who  are  named  in  the  first  edition — Wyatt,  Surrey,  and  Grimald.  Theirs 
was  the  initiative  that  others  followed,  and  their  achievements  we  can 
see  repeated  and  extended  in  the  best  verse  of  the  Elizabethan  printed 
collections  to  which  we  must  now  turn:  the  easier  tone  of  their  publishers' 
puffs  show  that  an  audience  wTas  now  assumed. 

The  first  of  the  reign  was  the  Handfull  of  Pleasant  Delights  (1566), 
written,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  'by  Clement  Robinson  and  divers 
others'.  Only  one  complete  copy  of  any  edition  is  extant,  that  of  1584 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  few  leaves  of  a  probable  edition  of  1566 
in  the  Huntington  Library.  There  is  evidence  of  an  edition  of  1576,  now 
lost.  Rollins  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  collection  of  broadside  ballads, 
all  previously  printed.  The  title-page,  however,  proclaims  that  these  are 
'Sonets' — a  term  used  for  any  lyric;  there  are  none,  technically,  in  the 
book — and  that  they  were  'Newly  devised  to  the  newest  tunes  that  are 
now  in  use,  to  be  sung:  everie  Sonet  orderly  pointed  to  his  proper  Tune.' 
The  extant  edition  also  boasts  that  new  songs  have  been  added  'to  verie 
late  devised  Notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore'.  This 
is  a  cheat:  both  words  and  tunes  suggested  were  old. 

Unlike  Tottel,  this  anthology  is  for  the  'middle'  classes,  those  who 
enjoyed  singing  simple  airs,  a  public  not  above  buying  broadsides  sold 
in  the  streets  or  at  fairs.  Its  popularity  can  only  be  assumed,  since  there 
is  no  record  of  more  than  two  editions.  Because  of  frequent  references  to 
its  ballads  by  Shakespeare  and  others,  it  is  evident  that  the  poems  were 
popular  whether  in  this  edition  or  in  their  original  format.  It  is  possible 
that  we  have  only  one  copy  because  the  others  were  read  to  bits. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  its  failure  to  be  cherished  by  posterity,  this  was 
never  an  expensive  book.  Where  Tottel's  Songs  and  Sonnettesin  its  second 
edition  contains  310  poems,  the  Handfull  is  literally  that  with  only  32. 

The  'delights'  may  also  be  taken  literally.  They  suggest  that  an  editor 
with  taste  has  culled  the  vast  number  of  'throw-aways'  for  their  finest 
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lyrics,  many  of  them  based  upon  courtly  models  and  classical  stories,  like 
the  'Historie  of  Diana  and  Acteon'  to  the  tune  of 'the  Quarter  Braules'. 
The  selection  shows  that  even  within  the  'popular*  ballad,  there  was 
considerable  range  of  taste.  The  middle  class,  if  not  devotees  of 'learned 
verse',  was  not  tasteless,  particularly  since  Tottel  had  made  available, 
to  any  reader  who  cared  to  buy,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  courtly  circle 
of  the  preceding  thirty  years. 

All  the  poems  deal  with  love.  However,  we  prize  the  volume  today 
more  because  Ophelia  distributes  her  flowers  to  snatches  of  song  printed 
here  (no.  i)  than  because  the  verse  has  any  great  merit,  pleasant  as  much 
of  it  is.  We  recognize  tags  from  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  2  Henry  IV 
in  No.  6,  a  reply  to  a  lost  ballad  'Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led'.  There 
is  also  a  version  of  'Greensleeves',  and  much  more  originally,  a  poem  in 
praise  of 'The  Joy  of  Virginitie'  to  the  tune  of  a  ballad  by  Elderton,  'The 
Gods  of  Love'.  (The  original  of  this  parody  is  referred  to  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing.) 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  print  only  the  lowest  sort  of  verse  from  the 
collection  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  these  lines  from 
'A  New  Sonet  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie',  to  the  tune  of  the  'Downe  right 
Squier'.  Shakespeare,  at  least,  may  have  been  tempted,  to  the  joy  of  all 
lovers  of  amateur  theatricals: 

That  Pyramus  proceeded  thus, 

and  see  how  lion  tare 
The  Mantle  this  of  Thisbie  his, 

he  desperately  doth  fare. 
For  why  he  thought  the  lion  had, 

faire  Thisbie  slaine. 
And  then  the  beast  with  his  bright  blade, 

he  slew  certaine: 
Then  made  he  mone  and  said  alas, 

(O  wretched  wight) 
Now  art  thou  in  a  woful  case 

for  Thisbie  bright: 
Oh  Gods  above,  my  faithful  love 

shall  never  faile  this  need: 
For  this  my  breath  by  fatall  death, 

shall  weave  Atropos  threed. 
Then  from  his  sheathe  he  drew  his  blade, 

and  to  his  hart 
He  thrust  the  point,  and  life  did  vade, 

with  painfull  smart. 
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In  1575  Richard  Jones  issued  a  kind  of  sequel,  the  very  small  Handfull 
of  Fragrant  Flowers,  attributing  them  all  to  Nicholas]  B[reton],  though 
he  is  not  the  author  of  the  poems.  Quite  other  from  these  unpretentious 
nosegays  is  the  collection  of  verse,  most  of  it  also  designed  to  be  sung, 
of  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  (1576).  In  the  words  of  its  printer, 
Henry  Disle,  these  are  songs  by  writers  'both  of  honor  and  worship: 
besides  that,  our  owne  countreymen,  and  such  as  for  theyr  learnyng  and 
gravitie,  might  be  accounted  of  among  the  wisest'.  Unlike  'this  pretie 
Booke',  as  the  printer  described  his  Handfull,  the  Paradise  invokes  a 
courtly  patron,  'The  Right  Honorable  Syr  Henry  Compton  Knight, 
Lorde  Compton,  of  Compton.'  Its  title-page  describes  it  as  'aptly 
furnished,  with  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions:  devised  and 
written  for  the  most  part,  by  M.  Edwards,  sometimes  of  her  Maiesties 
Chappel'.  It  also  lists  other  'learned  Gentlemen' — beginning  with  the 
awe-inspiring  name  of  St.  Bernard.  Others  given  by  name  on  the  title- 
page  are  Jasper  Heywood,  Lord  Vaux,  Masters  Bewe  and  R.  Hill,  and 
Master  Yloop  (Pooly?).  We  know  next  to  nothing  about  Hill  and  Bewe, 
nothing  about  'Pooly'.  Listed  only  by  initials  are  E.  O.  (the  Earl  of 
Oxford)  and  F.  K.  (Sir  Francis  Kinwelmersh).  Disle  also  lists  a  now 
completely  unknown  'D.  S.'  Not  listed  here  but,  after  Edwards,  the 
most  important  contributor  to  the  anthology,  is  William  Hunnis,  who 
succeeded  Edwards  at  his  death  in  1566  as  Master  of  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  Royal. 

Nine  extant  editions  and  a  tenth  now  lost  testify  to  its  popularity 
between  1576  and  1606.  After  this  there  were  no  editions  until  18 10. 
The  miscellany  is  roughly  a  third  the  size  of  Tottel's.  In  the  first  edition  are 
99  poems,  in  the  fourth  extant  edition  (1580),  105.  Altogether,  between 
these  editions,  there  are  125  poems;  after  1580,  no  new  verse  is  added. 

In  contrast  to  Tottel's  Songes  and  Sonnettes,  Richard  Edwards's  Paradise 
has  much  less  to  do  with  love.  Its  one  fourteen-line  amorous  sonnet  was 
omitted  from  all  editions  after  the  first,  and  the  tone  of  later  editions  is 
progressively  more  sober.  There  is  little  or  no  innovation  in  the  collec- 
tion, much  of  which,  even  when  published,  was  at  least  ten  years  out  of 
date.  Its  philosophical  and  didactic  verses  are  filled  with  obsolete  and 
unusual  words. 

Rhetorically  the  collection  is  interesting  for  the  mannered  ingenuity 
of  its  more  ambitious  verse,  a  deliberate  artificiality  characteristic  of  the 
mid-century.  Devices  of  sound — ploce,  paranomasia,  polyptoton,  exclamatio, 
climax,  anaphora,  alliteration — all  appear,  and  more,  as  in  these  brave 
lines  from  an  elegy  by  Lodowick  Lloyd  (1578): 
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O  happy  he,  unhappy  we,  his  hap  doth  aye  encrease, 

Happy  he,  and  haplesse  we,  his  hap  shall  never  cease. 
We  live  to  dye,  he  dyed  to  live,  we  want,  and  he  possest, 

We  bide  in  bands,  he  bathes  in  blisse,  the  Gods  above  him  blest. 
Being  borne  to  live,  he  lived  to  dye,  and  dyed  to  God  so  plaine, 

That  birth,  that  life,  that  death,  doo  shew,  that  he  shall  live  againe: 
His  youth  to  age,  his  age  to  death,  his  death  to  fame  applied, 

His  fame  to  time,  his  time  to  God,  thus  Saunders  lived  and  dyed. 
O  happy  life,  O  happier  death,  O  tenne  times  happy  he, 

Whose  hap  it  was,  such  hap  to  have,  a  Judge  this  age  to  be. 
O  joyfull  time,  oh  blessed  soyle,  where  Pallas  rules  with  witte, 

O  noble  state,  O  sacred  seate,  where  Saba  sage  dooth  sitte. 
Like  Susan  sound,  like  Sara  sad,  with  Hesters  mace  in  hand, 

With  Judiths  sword  Bellona  like,  to  rule  this  noble  land. 

The  praise  of  Elizabeth  is  typical  not  only  of  the  author  of  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Princes  but  of  better  poets,  who  digress  in  praise  of  their  sovereign  on 
surprising  occasions. 

This  is  an  anthology  for  people  who  like  verse  rather  than  poetry. 
All  the  old  themes  return:  mutability,  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  the 
vanity  of  earthly  things,  the  pleasure  of  virtue,  the  miseries  of  the  court, 
the  mean  and  sure  estate: 

The  Lorde  be  praised,  I  am  well  taught  to  knowe, 
From  whens  man  came,  and  eke  whereto  he  must. 

One  poem,  however,  remains  a  pleasure,  the  much  anthologized 
Amantium  irae  amoris  redinigratio  est  by  Edwards  himself: 

In  goyng  to  my  naked  bedde,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  syng  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept: 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sore,  to  bryng  the  babe  to  rest, 
That  would  not  rest  but  cried  still,  in  suckying  at  her  brest.  * 
She  was  full  wearie  of  her  watche,  and  greved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  untill  on  her  it  smilde: 
Then  did  she  saie  now  have  I  founde,  the  proverbe  true  to  prove, 
The  fallyng  out  of  faithfull  frends,  is  the  renuying  of  love.  .  .  . 

Other  than  this,  there  is  not  much  to  be  remembered  for  its  verse  alone, 
though  one  receives  a  'shock  of  recognition'  by  seeing  the  song  Peter 
quibbles  over  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (V.  v.  128-45),  'Where  gripying  grief 
the  hart  would  wound',  etc.  Other  peripheral  pleasures  include  two 
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poems  which  can  be  read  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  like  the 
verses  of 'D.  S.',  beginning: 

Behold  the  blast  which  blowes,  the  blossomes  from  the  tree, 
The  end  whereof  consumes  and  comes,  to  nought  we  see. 
Ere  thou  therefore  be  blowen,  from  life  that  may  not  last, 
Begin  for  grace,  to  all  for  time  mispent  and  past,  .  .  .  etc. 

George  Whetstone  furnishes  a  set  of 'Verses  written  of  20.  good  precepts, 
at  the  request  of  his  Especial  good  freend  &  Kinseman,  M.  Robart 
Cudden  of  Grayes  Inne',  but  the  interest  is  not  literary.  They  open  with 
the  injunctions  to  'Sarve  God',  and  to  'Obey  thy  Prince,  or  Tyborne 
coole  thy  pride',  continue  in  Polonius'  vein,  'Like  well  thy  frende,  but 
trye  him  are  [ere]  thou  love',  warn  against  drink  and  'wanton  Dames', 
but  with  more  charity  than  usual,  enjoin  the  reader  to  'Cherish  the  poore', 
to  'Sucker  soldiers',  and  'Strangers  favour'. 

The  stanzaic  forms  in  the  Paradise  summarize  poetical  fashions  of  the 
1570's  and  1580's.  The  commonest  stanza — there  are  twenty-one  of  these 
— comprises  six  lines  of  iambic  pentameter  rhymed  abahcc,  often  called 
the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanza  after  Shakespeare's  use  of  it.  Rime  royal, 
from  which  the  stanza  was  adapted,  serves  in  the  Paradise,  as  it  had  for 
some  two  hundred  years  before,  as  the  vehicle  for  serious  narrative; 
because  of  the  precedent  of  the  Knight's  Tale  and  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
this  seven-line  form  came  to  be  used  principally  for  heroic  poetry  and  for 
verse  of  epic  pretensions  or  of  elevated  subject.  The  six-line  'Venus  and 
Adonis'  stanza,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  less  formally,  often  for 
amorous  poetry,  and  for  shorter  poems,  though  it  came  to  be  used 
in  extended  erotic  narrative.  It  was  sometimes  used  for  'solemn' 
themes,  like  the  'Epitaphe  upon  the  death  of  syr  William  Drury' 
(d.  1579),  the  longest  poem  in  the  Paradise  (1580)  employing  the 
stanza. 

Most  of  the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  poems  in  the  Paradise  are  short,  and 
most  concern  love.  No  less  than  seven  are  in  three  stanzas  each,  making 
poems  of  eighteen  lines.  Of  these  eighteen-line  poems,  one  is  a  godly 
meditation;  the  others  are  amorous.  One  may  surmise  that  the  sonnet 
had  passed  out  of  favour  until  its  revival  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  and  the 
sonneteers  of  the  1 590's.  Other  forms  include  thirteen  tetrameter  poems 
using  the  same  rhyme-scheme,  one  using  six-foot  iambic  lines,  and  one 
like  the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanza  in  all  respects  save  that  the  concluding 
couplets  are  tetrameters.  The  fourteener  couplet  holds  its  own,  as  do 
poulter's  measures,  ballad  stanzas,  and  Alexandrines.  Some  of  the  poems 
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had  been  printed  as  broadsheets  to  be  sung  to  well-known  tunes.  Others 
may  be  considered  'learned'  or  courtly  verse. 

What  made  it  so  popular?  Probably  that  there  is  something  here  for 
everybody.  There  is  nothing  so  new  as  to  puzzle  readers,  and  though 
sometimes  the  verse  is  less  than  lucid  syntactically,  generally  it  all  sounds 
like  poetry.  The  popular  themes  for  verse  have  not  changed  since  Tottel 
and  many  of  the  poems  were  popular  favourites  before  gathered  into  the 
anthology;  what  had  once  been  exclusively  'courtly'  has  now  found  a 
wider  audience.  Hunnis  himself,  who  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  collection, 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  engaged  actively  in  the  trade.  The  combination 
of  fashionable  and  pretentiously  aureate  verse  with  impeccable  sentiments 
was  precisely  right  for  its  time  and  would  have  won  over  those  who 
distrusted  'the  rude  multitude  of  rusticall  Rymers',  as  William  Webbe 
describes  the  new  throng  of  would-be  poets. 

In  1578,  Richard  Jones,  who  had  printed  The  Handful]  of  Pleasant 
Delights,  published  the  next  collection  as  The  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant 
Inventions.  Unlike  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  the  Gallery  contains 
many  love-poems.  Unlike  the  Paradise,  the  Gallery  was  never  popular; 
its  first  edition,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  its  last.  Several  of  its  poems  derive 
from  Jones's  earlier  volume,  others  from  broadsides  and  from  various 
sources  including  Tottel,  the  Paradise,  Owen  Royden  (whoever  he  was), 
and  Thomas  Proctor,  whose  initials  decorate  the  title-page  and  who  is 
named  in  a  head-title.  Which  Thomas  Proctor  is  not  certain,  though  he 
may  have  been  the  man  admitted  to  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1584. 

Questions  of  authorship  are  not  of  the  highest  importance  in  this 
anthology,  where  there  is  little  enough  to  remember  anyone  for. 
Proctor's  verses,  if  not  in  Cambises'  vein,  are  certainly  in  Pistol's.  The 
alliteration  which  exfoliates  over  the  title-page — 'Garnished  and  decked 
with  divers  dayntie  devises,  right  delicate  and  delightfull,  to  recreate  eche 
modest  minde  withall' — characterizes  the  contents  which  might  have 
been  chosen  solely  as  a  handbook  of  alliterative  patterns.  'Proctor's 
Precepts'  will  serve  to  show  the  extravagant  zest  of  the  mind  which 
joyned  together  and  builded  up'  the  book,  to  quote  the  title-page  once 
more.  Not  all  the  verse  is  as  fine  as  this,  but  it  strives  for  like  effects: 

Leave  vading  plumes,  no  more  vaunt,  gallant  youth, 

Thy  masking  weeds  forsake,  take  collours  sage: 

Shun  vicious  steps,  consider  what  ensueth, 

Time  lewdly  spent,  when  on  corns  crooked  age  .  .  . 

Thinke  whence  thou  camst,  and  where  thy  corps  shall  rest, 
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When  breathing  breath,  shall  leave  thy  carkasse  colde. 
When  dreadfull  death,  shall  daunt  thy  hauty  minde, 
When  fearfull  flesh,  shall  shrowd  in  clammy  clay: 
When  pamperd  plumes  shall  vade,  and  dreads  shall  finde, 
Deservings  due,  for  erring  lewd  astray. 

Crude  as  the  poem  is  at  worst — 'In  greenest  Grasse,  the  lurking  Adder 
lyes' — it  attempts  and  sometimes  achieves,  interesting  sound  and 
rhythmical  patterns.  The  rhetoricians'  favourite  devices  of  sound  are 
exploited  not  for  all,  but  rather  for  more  than,  their  worth.  The  pauses 
within  the  line  are  carefully  marked  by  commas  which  indicate  someone's 
concern,  author's  or  editor's,  with  how  the  lines  were  to  be  spoken.  And 
in  addition  to  the  obvious  alliteration,  consonance  and  assonance  and,  as 
in  the  Paradise,  the  full  range  of  learned  devices  contribute  to  a  grotesque 
elaboration  of  verbal  music.  Anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  meanings 
of  the  words  might  find  the  verse  highly  satisfactory. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  excuse  Proctor's  crass  moralization  of  'The 
reward  of  Whoredome  by  the  fall  of  Helen',  a  plaint  in  the  style  of  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates: 

From  Limbo  Lake,  where  dismall  feendes  do  lye, 

Where  Pluto  raignes,  perpend  Helenas  cry  .  .  . 

I  am  Helena  shee,  for  whose  vilde  fdthy  fact, 

The  stately  Towers  of  Troy,  the  hauty  Grecians  sacte  .  .  . 

If  I  had  usde  my  gifts  in  vertues  lore, 

And  modest  livd,  my  prayse  had  bin  the  more. 

Shakespeare's  Lucrece  thinks  no  better  of  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  but  Shakespeare  spares  Helen  the  unforgivable  'perpend' — 
to  say  nothing  of  making  her  preach  a  sermon  against  herself  as  an 
example  of  the  wretchedness  of  sin. 

The  metres  and  verse-forms  used  in  this  collection  are  what  we  expect 
from  the  decade — various  ballad  stanzas,  including  fourteeners,  adap- 
tations of  bob-and-wheel  rhyme,  eight-line  stanzas,  poulter's  couplets. 
There  are  four  sonnets,  two  poems  in  rime  royal,  and  six  in  the  'Venus 
and  Adonis'  stanza.  Two  of  these  are  of  three  stanzas  each.  The  most 
interesting  of  them  is  an  anonymous  exercise  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
trarieties of  love: 

My  fancy  feedes,  upon  the  sugred  gaule, 

My  witlesse  will,  unwillingly  workes  my  woe: 

My  carefull  choyse,  doth  choose  to  keepe  mee  thraule, 

My  lust  alluers,  my  lickering  lyppes  to  taste, 

The  bayte  wherin,  the  subtill  hooke  is  plaste. 
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Like  Ovid's  Medea,  Shakespeare  (Sonnet  129),  and  many  another,  he 
cannot  avoid  his  bane: 

I  spye  the  snare,  and  will  not  backward  go, 
My  reason  yeeldes,  and  yet  sayth  ever,  no. 

And  as  in  the  Shakespeare  sonnet,  his  lust  is  a  disguised  poison.  But 
unlike  Shakespeare,  he  provides  no  paradoxical  close  to  tease  commen- 
tators out  of  thought. 

Altogether,  there  is  little  or  no  thought  of  any  kind  save  the  most 
ordinary  in  the  whole  volume.  Considering  poetical  taste  of  the  time, 
its  lack  of  a  second  edition  is  surprising.  The  only  conclusion  is  that  the 
Paradise  of  only  two  years  before  satisfied  the  market  for  the  rather  archaic 
poetry  contained  in  both  volumes. 

There  is  a  long  gap  before  the  next  major  anthology  came  out,  unless 
there  are  editions  we  know  nothing  of.  In  1591  Brittons  Bowre  of  Delights 
appeared,  another  of  Jones's  ventures.  Despite  its  title,  it  is  a  true  an- 
thology of  verse,  and  Breton  virtuously  complains  that  Jones  has  printed 
other  men's  work  as  his  own.  It  is  closely  associated  with  the  Arbor  of 
Amorous  Devices  (1593-4)  als°  attributed  to  Breton  though  it,  too,  is 
a  collection.  It  speaks  well  for  the  printer  that  much  of  each  volume  was 
Breton's. 

These  are  both  pleasant  little  books,  the  Bowre  having  only  fifty-six 
poems  in  its  first  edition  (1591)  and  forty-one  in  the  second  (1597),  the 
Arbor  only  forty-four  in  the  extant  edition  (1597),  the  last  ten  of  them 
from  the  Bowre.  These  are  both  truly  'courtly'  collections,  the  appeal  of 
which  should  have  been  to  a  more  adventuresome  group  than  the  buyers 
of  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises.  There  are  acrostic  poems  to  several  of 
Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  Breton's  elegy  for  Sidney,  and  a  number  of 
other  pieces  of  particular  interest  to  court  circles  because  of  their  pastoral 
quality,  though  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  'pastorals'  in  the  manner 
of  Spenser's  Shepheardes  Calender.  These  reflect  a  flourishing  interest  in 
pastoral  conventions,  probably  related  to  the  literary  influence  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  circle  and  of  her  late  brother. 

Jones  addresses  his  Bowre  'To  the  Gentlemen  Readers',  being  careful 
to  call  to  their  attention  the  'Subjet  and  worthinesse  of  the  persons'  whom 
the  poems  concern.  He  does  not  emphasize  moral  earnestness  but  claims 
that  whether  'of  worthiness'  or  'of  wantonnes',  all  are  'wittie,  pleasant, 
&  commendable'. 

Of  the  poems  in  the  Bowre,  fully  half  are  in  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanzas, 
the  most  popular  stanza  in  the  Arbor  as  well.  Six  are  fourteen-line  sonnets, 
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seven  are  in  poulter's  couplets,  the  rest  in  quatrains.  The  subjects  are  the 
fair  ladies  whose  names  form  the  acrostics,  the  psychology  of  women  and 
of  love.  Exceptions  are  the  elegy  for  Sidney  significantly  titled  Amoris 
Lachrimae  and  an  epitaph  for  Sidney  in  poulter's  measure.  There  are  a 
very  few  miscellaneous  short  meditative  'epigrams'.  Of  all  the  antholo- 
gies to  date,  the  Bowre  is  the  most  exclusively  amorous  and  the  most 
artfully  pastoral. 

Not  much  need  be  added  about  the  Arbor.  Though  it  has  a  long  poem 
in  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanzas  by  Nicholas  Breton  on  the  love  of  God  as 
superior  to  all  other  love,  it  is  another  amorous  and  pastoral  collection. 
Both  it  and  the  Bowre  seem  to  have  been  popular  as  evidenced  by 
allusions,  borrowings  in  other  printed  anthologies,  and  the  number  of 
poems  which  reappear  in  manuscript  commonplace  books.  The  Arbor 
should  have  been  a  much  bigger  book  had  not,  Jones  complains,  'the 
Phenix  prevented  me  of  some  the  best  stuffe  she  furnisht  her  nest  with  of 
late'. 

The  Phoenix  Nest  (1593)  is  the  most  courtly  of  the  anthologies  after 
Tottel's.  It  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  this  distance,  popular  enough 
to  receive  a  second  edition.  The  'nest',  the  title-page  tells  us,  was  'Built 
up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noblemen,  worthy  Knights, 
gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Schollers.'  Its  still  un- 
identified compiler  was  'R.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gentleman '.  The 
book  associates  itself  with  the  Sidney-Leicester-Countess  of  Pembroke 
group  with  its  opening  prose  elegy  for  Leicester  and  the  verses  for 
Sidney  which  follow.  It  contains  a  prose  'Dialogue  betweene  Constancie 
and  Inconstancie'  from  Elizabeth's  Progress  to  the  house  of  Sir  Henry 
Lee. 

The  editor  does  not  identify  his  authors  save  by  occasional  initials,  but 
among  identifiable  contributors  are  Nicholas  Breton,  Sidney,  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  and  Thomas  Lodge.  Rather  less  certain 
are  George  Peele,  William  Herbert  (not  the  Ear]),  Robert  Greene,  and 
Thomas  Watson.  The  Queen's  chaplain  Dr.  Richard  Eedes  may  have 
been  the  author  of  the  'Dialogue'.  The  collection  lacks  poems  by  many 
of  the  writers  whose  achievements  would  have  given  them  place  in  any 
impartially  collected  volume.  There  is  no  Marlowe,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
nor  any  of  several  other  authors  whose  talents  were  sufficiently  known 
so  that  an  editor  selecting  on  merit  alone  must  have  chosen  him.  Again, 
we  are  confronted  not  with  a  professional  editor  but  with  a  gentleman 
amateur  like  Edwards  whose  whims  and  friendships  no  less  than  those 
of  editor-printers  of  earlier  collections,  form  the  basis  of  inclusion. 
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Taste  by  now  is  changing,  and  the  miscellany  reflects  the  change, 
though  rather  conservatively.  As  usual,  by  the  time  the  collection  of 
poems  reaches  the  printer,  most  of  what  is  in  it  is  safely  familiar.  Indeed, 
the  less  original  the  material,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  find  a  publisher 
and  a  ready  market.  With  twenty-three  out  of  a  total  of  eighty  poems, 
the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanza  is  the  most  widely  used  single  form,  as 
it  had  been  in  collections  since  The  Paradise  of  1576,  fifteen  years  earlier. 
The  fourteen-line  sonnet  is  rather  better  represented  here,  however,  with 
fifteen.  Only  one  uses  rime  royal,  two  the  poulter's  measure  and  only 
four,  fourteeners.  The  rest  are  tetrameter  variations  on  the  six-line 
stanza,  quatrains  of  various  sorts,  and  five-  and  six-foot  couplets. 

The  taste  of  R.  S.,  Master  of  Arts,  is  thoroughly  'gentlemanly'  in  that 
it  is  fashionable  but  not  particularly  daring  nor  discerning.  The  collection 
has  been  praised  highly,  and  in  its  favour  are  the  lack  of  poulter's  measure, 
if  this  can  be  considered  a  virtue.  In  addition  to  its  poems  in  praise  of 
chastity  and  of  virginity,  there  are  many  love-poems  in  the  Continental 
tradition,  none  of  them  bad  in  any  noteworthy  fashion,  some  of  them 
charming  but  hard  to  distinguish  from  a  great  many  other  similar  poems 
in  the  Petrarchan  tradition.  One,  the  'Dreame,  learnedly  set  downe  by  a 
woorthy  Gentleman,  a  brave  Scholler,  and  M.  of  Artes  in  both  Uni- 
versities', carries  its  eroticism  farther  than  any  previous  anthology  has 
allowed.  Presumably  by  Robert  Greene,  this  poem,  as  is  usual  in  printed 
verse  subject  to  government  censorship,  skirts  an  erotic  climax  circum- 
spectly. The  use  of  rime  royal  and  the  dream  as  well  as  the  debate  between 
lady  and  lover  give  the  poem  a  curiously  medieval  cast.  Despite  its 
eroticism,  it  is  an  old-fashioned  piece  in  many  respects.  Its  tone  is 
epitomized  in  these  lines  of  a  type  more  common  in  manuscript  poetry 
than  in  print: 

Next  neighbor  heerunto  in  due  discent, 
Hir  bellie  plaine,  the  bed  of  namelesse  blisse, 
Wherein  all  things  a  peere  above  content, 
And  paradise  is  nothing  more  than  this: 
In  which  Desire  was  mov'd  to  doe  amisse; 
For  when  his  eies  upon  this  tree  was  cast, 
O  blame  him  not,  if  he  requirde  to  taste. 

What  followed  this,  I  cannot  well  report: 
The  tawnie  Cyprous  that  forehanging  fell, 
Restraind  mine  eies  in  most  malitious  sort.  .  .  . 

What  follows,  however,  is  a  long  debate  with  the  dream  phantom  on 
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whether  she  should  or  should  not  'have  pity'  on  her  love-sick  poet,  who 
wakes  before  his  wish  is  granted. 

But  most  of  the  poetry  is  much  less  daring  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
There  are,  as  one  comes  to  expect,  poems  in  praise  of  chastity  and  of 
virginity.  Most  interesting  technically,  Lodge's  trochees  and  his  imita- 
tion— or  imitations  if,  as  I  think,  the  unassigned  Sapphics  are  his — 
advance  the  art  of  versifying.  Both  forms  exhibit  Lodge's  faults  and  his 
virtues.  The  rhythms  are  varied  and  never  awkward.  Occasional  images 
and  sentiments  strike  the  reader  as  apt,  but  there  are  too  few  poetical 
ideas  for  the  length  of  most  of  the  poems.  We  do  not  demand  philosophy 
from  a  poet,  but  to  get  nothing  that  has  not  already  been  done  by  others 
is  disconcerting.  Lodge's  trochees  at  best  are  fairly  represented  by  these 
lines  from  the  poem  beginning  'Now  I  finde,  thy  lookes  were  fained:' 

Now  I  see,  O  seemely  cruell, 
Others  war  me  them  at  my  fuell: 
Wit  shall  guide  me  in  this  durance, 
Since  in  Love  is  no  assurance: 
Change  thy  pasture,  take  thy  pleasure, 
Beautie  is  a  fading  treasure, 

Sirene  pleasant,  foe  to  reason: 

Cupid  plague  thee,  for  this  treason. 

Several  poems  in  the  collection  are  adapted  from  Ronsard,  Desportes, 
and  other  foreign  amorists.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  is  represented  by  a  fine 
adaptation  of  Desportes — which  became  very  popular  in  manuscript 
commonplace  books — three  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanzas  beginning 
'Calling  to  minde  mine  eie  long  went  about'.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
collection  has  little  to  offer.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  its  modern  editors 
have  found  it  comparable  either  to  the  'Breton'  anthologies  before  it  or 
to  its  successors. 

In  1 599  William  Jaggard  printed  a  very  small  collection  which  was 
popular  all  out  of  proportion  to  its  size,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  This  little 
book  went  through  three  separate  editions  and  was  then  included  in  a 
volume  of  Poems  of  1640.  The  title-page  proclaims  all  of  the  twenty 
poems  to  be  'By  W.  Shakespeare'.  In  fact,  only  five  are  his,  the  rest  being 
by  Richard  Barnfield,  Bartholomew  Griffm,  Marlowe,  and  others.  In 
1609  Jaggard  inserted  poems  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  which  occasioned 
Heywood  to  protest  in  his  Apology  for  Actors  (1612)  against  including  his 
verse  'under  the  name  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion 
I  might  steale  them  from  him'.  He  also  says  that  Shakespeare  himself 
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was  'much  offended  with  M.Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him) 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name'.  This  marks  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  (138  and  144)  in  print.  The  other  three  are 
from  Love's  Labours  Lost,  though  the  texts  are  not  identical.  All  the 
poems  are  love-poems.  Their  popularity  may  be  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare's name  and  their  comparatively  heady  eroticism. 

England's  Helicon  (1600-1614)  is  the  most  attractive  anthology  after 
Tottel.  Nicholas  Ling,  it  is  generally  agreed,  edited  it  under  the  super- 
vision and  patronage  of  John  Bodenham,  at  whose  instigation  a  whole 
series  of  'treasuries'  of  quotations  had  appeared,  including  Ling's 
Politeuphuia  and  Meres'  Palladis  Taniia.  Bodenham,  though  a  member  of 
the  Grocers'  company,  spent  more  time  and  money  in  what  he  con- 
sidered the  service  of  literature  than  in  the  pursuit  of  trade.  The  coat  of 
arms  he  claimed  is  printed  large  in  each  of  the  anthologies  he  sponsored. 

Like  each  of  the  curious  commonplace  books  done  for  Bodenham, 
this  collection  is  dominated  by  a  ruling  idea.  All  the  poems  are  'pastorals' 
in  the  looser  sense  of  the  term,  and  Ling  sometimes  altered  amorous 
poems  to  make  them  accord  with  the  pastoral  scheme.  Thus  poems 
which  were  never  written  with  shepherds  in  mind,  receive  new  titles 
and  sometimes  new  speakers  or  even  new  lines  which  make  them 
suitable  for  a  pastoral  anthology. 

Most  of  the  poems  had  been  printed  in  earlier  versions,  but  for  many 
of  these  Ling,  who  was  a  printer,  may  have  used  manuscripts.  At  least 
the  variant  readings  do  not  look  accidental.  Among  the  authors  he 
chose  were  Anthony  Munday,  a  friend  of  Bodenham;  Thomas  Lodge, 
Nicholas  Breton,  and  Robert  Greene,  works  of  whom  Ling  had  pub- 
lished; Michael  Drayton,  a  personal  friend;  and  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Marlowe,  Barnfield,  Oxford,  Peele,  William  Browne,  Thomas  Watson, 
and  Shakespeare.  Some  of  his  authors,  identified  only  by  initials,  remain 
uncertain,  but  scholars  generally  credit  Edmund  Bolton  with  five 
superior  lyrics,  though  his  name  appears  below  only  one.  The  largest 
contributor  is  Bartholomew  Young  with  twenty-five  translations  from 
Montemayor's  pastoral  romance,  Diana;  he  is  followed  by  Sidney  with 
fifteen;  Lodge  with  fourteen;  Breton  with  eight.  If  not  chosen  in  the 
proportions  a  modern  collector  might  choose,  the  list  reflects  the  editor's 
good  taste  and  wit  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  pastoral  theme. 

Ling's  address  to  the  reader  is  both  playful  and  a  little  belligerent.  He 
parries  objections  in  advance  that  he  may  have  misattributed  works.  He 
has  tried  not  to,  he  says,  but  if  he  has  made  mistakes,  the  author  'hath 
this  benefit  by  this  collection,  freely  to  challenge  his  owne  in  publique, 
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where  els  he  might  be  robd  of  his  proper  due'.  Likewise  if  any  man  of 
birth  or  fortune  take  offence  at  finding  his  work  next  to  a  man  of  lesser 
breeding,  let  him  remember  that  'that  mans  wit  is  set  by  his,  not  that 
man  by  him'.  His  words  on  the  nobility  of  poetry  are  stirring: 

the  names  of  Poets  (all  feare  and  dutie  ascribed  to  her  great  and  sacred 
Name)  have  beene  placed  with  the  names  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the 
world,  by  the  most  authentique  and  worthiest  judgements,  without 
disparagement  to  their  soveraigne  titles:  which  if  any  man  taking 
exception  thereat,  in  ignorance  know  not,  I  hold  him  unworthy  to  be 
placed  by  the  meanest  that  is  but  graced  with  the  title  of  a  Poet. 

Among  Ling's  happy  discoveries  are  the  elaborate  stanzas  by  Edmund 
Bolton  entitled  'A  Palinode'.  The  intellectual  content  if  restated  in  prose 
would  not  amount  to  much,  but  in  the  leisurely  and  artificial — in  the 
best  sense — verse  the  poetic  ideas  move  us  much  more  than  the  philo- 
sophical commonplaces  that  underlie  them.  This  is  a  'learned'  lyric, 
holding  in  suspension  a  series  of  ideas  and  images  until  the  end  of  the 
stanza,  so  that  we  fit  images  with  verbs  of  action  in  various  combina- 
tions which  amplify  their  simple  meanings  into  something  beyond  the 
rhetorical  scheme  displayed: 

As  withereth  the  Primrose  by  the  river, 
As  fadeth  Sommers-sunne  from  gliding  fountaines; 
As  vanisheth  the  light  blowne  bubble  ever, 
As  melteth  snow  upon  the  mossie  Mountaines, 
So  melts,  so  vanisheth,  so  fades,  so  withers, 
The  Rose,  the  shine,  the  bubble  and  the  snow, 
Of  praise,  pompe,  glorie,  joy  (which  short  life  gathers,) 
Faire  praise,  vaine  pompe,  sweet  glory,  brittle  joy. 
The  withered  Primrose  by  the  mourning  river, 
The  faded  Sommers-sunne  from  weeping  fountaines: 
The  light-blowne  bubble,  vanished  for  ever, 
The  molten  snow  upon  the  naked  mountaines, 
Are  Emblems  that  the  treasures  we  up-lay, 
Soone  wither,  vanish,  fade,  and  melt  away. 

Ling  is  also  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  Drayton's  merit  by 
publishing  four  of  his  poems  from  manuscript  and  one  from  Idea,  The 
Shepheards  Garland  (1593).  We  are  also  in  his  debt,  since  it  is  printed 
nowhere  else,  for  a  skilful  variation  on  Theocritus  in  'The  Barginet  of 
Antimachus  by  Lodge,  a  narrative  of  Cupid  and  the  bee  which  maintains 
the  right  playfulness  to  its  inconsequential  and  satisfying  conclusion: 
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then  let  no  Lover  sorrow: 
To  day  though  greefe  attaint  his  hart, 
Let  him  with  courage  bide  the  smart, 

amends  will  come  to  morrow. 

But  partly  by  the  nature  of  his  theme,  Ling  looks  backward  rather  than 
forward.  Though  the  Cavalier  lyric  is  adumbrated  by  many  of  these 
metrically  agile  verses,  they  are  more  typical  of  the  1580's  than  of  the 
first  decades  of  the  coming  century.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
'metaphysical'  in  the  volume. 

The  last  collection  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  poetical  activity  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  Francis  Davi- 
son's Poetical  Rhapsody,  which  enjoyed  four  editions  between  1602  and 
1 62 1.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  collections,  save  Tottel.  Although  the 
printing  history  is  too  complicated  to  go  into  here,  the  first  edition 
contained  176  poems  which  subsequent  editions  added  to,  dropped,  and 
rearranged  so  that  readers  would  be  tempted  to  buy  what  looked  like 
a  wholly  new  production.  At  its  largest,  the  anthology  contained  248 
poems  in  edition  three.  It  is  not  thought  that  Davison  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  collection  after  its  first  or  possibly  second  edition. 
Davison  himself  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  attributions.  The 
nucleus  of  the  collection  is  the  editor's  82  poems,  to  which  he  has  added 
19  of  his  brother  Walter's.  The  rest  are  by  various  authors,  many  un- 
identifiable, but  among  them  Spenser,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
Sidney,  Thomas  Watson,  and  Robert  Greene.  The  verses  are  of  a  very 
high  quality  metrically,  and  there  are  continued  experiments  in  classical 
metres,  including  Phaleuciacs,  hexameters  Sapphics,  and  elegiacs.  As  the 
title-page  proclaims,  there  are  also  'Diverse  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies, 
Madrigalls,  and  other  Poesies,  both  in  Rime,  and  Measured  Verse'. 

Like  so  many  of  the  others,  the  collection,  despite  the  skill  and  urbanity 
of  many  of  the  selections,  has  links  with  the  courtly  past  rather  than  with 
the  future;  though  many  poems  could  be  singled  out  as  perfectly  suitable 
for  any  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben,  there  are  still  elegies  for  Sidney  and  the 
interests  associated  with  the  Pembroke-Sidney  circle  are  undiminished. 
But  by  1602  English  quantitative  metres  were  no  longer  fashionable; 
Jonson  dismisses  them  in  a  sentence:  'Abram  Francis  in  his  English 
Hexameters  was  a  Foole'. 

The  volume  is  full  of  translations  of  exactly  those  Continental  writers 
who  were  most  popular  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century,  poets 
like  Buchanan,  Beza,  Marot,  Petrarch,  Serafmo,  and  others.  A  number 
are  translations  of  Luigi  Groto.  The  trend  towards  more  classical  imita- 
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tions  may  be  seen  in  versions  of  Anacreon,  the  Greek  Anthology,  Martial, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Ausonius,  though  not  all  of  these  can  be  considered 
typical  of  the  later  period  rather  than  of  the  earlier.  The  Pleiade  had 
made  the  Greek  lyric  familiar  a  long  time  before.  But  the  frequent 
epigrammatic  quatrains,  madrigals,  and  witty  lyrics  in  Davison's 
collection  do  indicate  a  radical  change  in  taste  from  the  sombre  tone  of 
much  of  the  verse  in  Tottel  and  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.  Most  of 
the  verse  is  light,  but  in  the  edition  of  1611  appear  two  poems  in  Latin 
with  translations  by  Charles  Best  from  John  of  Garland's  De  contemptu 
mundi.  These  are  so  medieval  in  spirit  as  to  make  them  worth  quoting. 
Like  the  tombs  of  the  Cecils  at  Hatfield,  they  show  the  toughness  of  the 
medieval  tradition  that  survives  into  a  baroque  age: 

The  poore  man  belov'd,  for  vertue  approv'd,  right  blessed  is  he, 

Where  covetous  chuff  who  never  hath  enough,  accursed  shal  be. 

Who  goodnes  rejecteth,  &  evill  affecteth,  shall  fall  in  the  pit, 

No  plenty  of  pence  shall  free  him  from  thence,  no  power  nor  wit. 

Both  unrepassable  and  unsatiable,  that  gulph  will  appeare, 

Imbogd  he  shall  be,  where  nought  he  shall  see,  but  horror  and  feare. 

From  the  first  edition  there  is  a  set  of  'phaleuciacks'  on  the  vanity  of 
worldly  wisdom;  from  the  second,  verses  called  'The  Christian  Stoick'. 
However,  one  has  to  hunt  for  meditative  verse  on  solemn  themes. 

Among  verse  that  anticipates  the  next  decades,  we  find  a  poem  in  the 
shape  of 'An  Altare  and  Sacrifice  to  Disdaine,  for  freeing  him  from  love'. 
The  Cavalier  modification  of  the  traditional  lover's  complaint  is  neatly 
caught  at  the  end  of  three  modified  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanzas,  'To  her 
Eyes' : 

So  by  thy  lookes  my  life  bee  spilt, 
Kill  me  as  often  as  thou  wilt. 

Old-fashioned  Petrarchism  is  seen  in  the  ten  'passions'  from  Watson's 
Hekatompathia,  but  the  tone  of  much  of  the  love-poetry  has  become  less 
aureate  and  more  flippant.  It  is  not  injured  by  the  change. 

About  manuscript  collections  of  poems,  of  which  a  great  number  were 
compiled  privately  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  much  remains  to  be  said. 
Unfortunately,  even  if  there  were  space  in  this  chapter,  there  is  so  much 
research  yet  to  be  done  that  only  the  most  tentative  generalizations  can  be 
made.  The  material  is  complex  in  itself.  The  provenance  of  the  manu- 
scripts and  the  problem  of  whether  their  verses  derive  from  previously 
printed  poems  or  from  other  manuscripts  needs  slow  and  patient  atten- 
tion. Attributions  of  authorship  are  difficult.  Dating  is  uncertain. 
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This  much  may  be  said.  The  true  popularity  of  Elizabethan  poetry 
cannot  be  judged  by  printed  collections  alone.  Copies  of  older  poetry 
are  kept  alive  in  commonplace  books,  so  that  Thomas  Watson,  whose 
'passions'  were  never  reprinted,  appears  in  a  surprising  number  of 
manuscript  copies  into  the  seventeenth  century.  Donne's  poems  seem  to 
have  been  copied  frequently,  though  the  anthologies  do  not  print  him. 
Likewise,  some  mildly  indecent  poems  are  recorded  in  the  common- 
place books  of  young  gentlemen,  poems  which  never  appear  in  print. 

Although  it  is  vain  to  single  out  single  manuscripts,  among  interesting 
collections  which  might  be  mentioned  are  the  series  of  manuscripts  at 
the  Folger  Library  which  seem  to  be  by  students  or  fellows  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  They  contain  poems  not  only  by  King,  Corbett, 
Strode,  Cartwright,  Randolph,  and  others  associated  with  the  Univer- 
sity, but  poems  by  Donne,  Crashaw,  Jonson.  The  older  poets  main- 
tained their  popularity,  including  Spenser,  Ralegh,  Watson,  and 
Sidney,  whom  I  mention  together  only  to  give  the  miscellaneous 
nature  of  the  manuscripts.  The  taste  of  these  collectors  was  personal  and 
a  little  inbred.  The  same  poems  keep  recurring  among  these  and  in 
other  mid-seventeenth-century  manuscripts. 

Of  the  thousands  of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  I  would 
single  out  Harleian  6910  because  it  is  so  typical  of  manuscript  anthologies 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  includes  several  of  Spenser's 
'minor  poems',  the  ubiquitous  'Tichburne's  Lament',  Chapman's 
'Hymnus  in  Noctem',  a  translation  of  Groto  by  Doctor  Eedes,  Sidney, 
Watson,  Campion,  and  others.  Egerton  2230  reflects  a  later  taste:  it 
includes  a  number  of  Donne's  secular  poems,  Jonson,  various  mildly 
bawdy  lyrics,  some  political  satire — common  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  manuscripts  though  rare  in  the  sixteenth — and  a  few  obvious 
devotional  poems,  etc.  The  first  inscription  is  'E  libris  Richardo  Glovero 
— pharmacopol.  Londenensi .  .  .  1638'. 

The  great  Rawlinson  collection  of  manuscript  poetry  in  the  Bodleian 
deserves  not  a  mention  but  a  book  in  itself.  Among  miscellanies  perhaps 
MS.  Rawlinson  Poet  85  may  be  singled  out  as  most  representative.  It 
includes  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Breton,  Mr.  Nowell,  and  Thomas  Watson. 
Rawlinson  Poet  185  contains  ballads.  No.  153,  kept  in  three  separate 
hands,  shows  that  an  interest  in  sixteenth-century  verse  persisted  into  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Note 

Italian  Works.  Major  sixteenth-century  books  are: 

1504:  Sannazzaro,  Arcadia  (authorized  edition). 
1525:  Bembo,  Prose  della  Volgar  Lingua. 
1528:  Castiglione,  Cortegiano. 
1532:  Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso  (revised  edition). 

Machiavelli,  Principe. 
1 581:  Tasso,  Gemsalemme  Liberata  (revised  edition). 
1590:  Guarini,  Pastor  Fido. 

Petrarch  (1304-74),  the  most  influential  of  the  lyric  poets,  was  first  printed  in 
Venice  in  1470;  the  principal  sixteenth-century  commentaries  on  his  Canzoniere 
were  those  of  Vellutello  (Venice,  1525),  Gesualdo  (Venice,  1531),  Danicllo 
(Venice,  1541),  and  Castelvetro  (Basle,  1582).  Among  modern  editions  which 
provide  useful  commentaries  are  those  of  Carducci  and  Ferrari  (Florence,  1899), 
Moschetti  (Milan,  1908),  Rigutini  and  Scherillo  (Milan,  1908),  Chiorboli 
(Milan,  1924),  Neri  (Milan-Naples,  195 1). 

The  early  translations  of  the  Italian  classics  are  the  most  impressive.  Castiglione, 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Guarini  are  most  profitably  read  in  the  versions  of  Hoby, 
Harington,  Fairfax,  and  Fanshawe;  Hoby's  Courtier  is  in  the  Everyman  Library 
(1928).  Students  of  the  lyric  may  be  grateful  for  the  literal  prose  translations  in 
The  Penguin  Book  of  Italian  Verse  (1958). 

Books  which  give  a  general  view  of  the  period  are  J.  A.  Symonds'  The  Renaissance 
in  Italy  (7  vols.,  1875-86)  and  J.  Burckhardt,  Civilisation  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  (1929).  The  best  and  most  recent  literary  history  in  English  is  J.  H. 
Whitfield's  A  Short  History  of  Italian  Literature  (i960). 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  L.  Einstein  has  written  of  The  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England  (1913),  and  L.  Sells  more  particularly  of  The  Italian  Influence  in  English 
Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Southwell  (1955),  H.  G.  Wright's  Boccaccio  in  England, 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  (1957)  should  also  be  consulted.  M.  A.  Scott  has 
investigated  Elizabethan  Translations  from  the  Italian  (1916),  and  Frances  A.  Yates 
an  Elizabethan  scholar  of  Italian  parentage  in  John  Florio  (1934). 
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'Having  travailed  into  Italie,  and  there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately 
measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  Poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of 
the  schooles  of  Dante,  Arioste,  and  Petrarch,  they  greatly  pollished  our 
rude  and  homely  maner  of  vulgar  Poesie  from  that  it  had  bene  before, 
and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our  English 
meetre  and  stile/  The  author  of  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  (1589)  was 
writing  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  and  acknowledging  the  beginnings  of  the 
literary  portion  of  that  incalculable  cultural  debt  to  Italy  which  his 
country,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  was  incurring 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  he  was  being  no  more  than  just  in  pro- 
claiming this  paramountcy  of  Italian  influence  on  the  English  poetry  of 
his  day,  for  even  when  the  immediate  texts  which  his  contemporaries 
drew  from  were  French,  it  was  often  the  voice  of  Du  Bellay's  'docte  et 
ingenieuse  nation  italienne'  which  they  were  hearing,  albeit  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  And  as  one  might  expect  when  a  young  literature,  searching  for 
its  own  idiom,  looks  to  an  already  established  and  adult  literature  for 
guidance  and  example,  there  was  good  imitation  and  bad.  There  was 
sterile  and  mechanical  copying  of  externals,  as  well  as  true  evaluation 
and  restatement;  and  if  out  of  the  whole  extensive  process  the  broad, 
fruitful  avenues  for  future  development  eventually  appeared,  many 
frustrating  cuts  de  sac  had  been  blundered  into  first.  Up  to  the  i59o's,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  strongest  impressions  which  the  student  of  the  English 
literary  scene  receives  is  of  a  confused,  if  dynamic,  situation,  involving 
experiment,  endeavour,  and  argument  in  many  varying  directions. 
Spenser's  deliberate  attempts  to  create  a  poetic  language,  Sidney's  and 
Harvey's  interest  in  classical  metres,  the  form  of  Thomas  Watson's 
'sonnets' — all  these,  in  their  differing  ways,  testify  to  a  period  of  quest 
and  ferment  at  diverse  levels. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  attitude  of  poets  to  the  question  of  literary 
imitation  seems  to  have  been  complex  and  varied.  Watson,  for  instance, 
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openly  declared  his  indebtedness  when  his  Passions  ('although  but  sup- 
posed') were  based  on  Petrarch  or  Serafino  Aquilano;  others  translated 
or  adapted  in  silence,  while  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  with  literary 
confidence  increasing,  Sidney  protested  that  he  was  not  'the  pickpurse 
of  another's  wit',  and  Drayton,  endorsing  Sidney's  attitude,  berated 
those  guilty  of  'filching  from  Petrarch's  or  from  Porte's  pen',  though 
his  actual  practice  was  such  as  to  lead  a  contemporary  to  say 

Drayton's  condemn'd  of  some  for  imitation 
But  others  say  't  was  the  best  poets  fashion.1 

Thus  the  most  conflicting  attitudes  jostle  together  in  the  writings  of 
Puttenham's  contemporaries — an  obvious  intention  to  learn  from 
models  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  professed  scorn  of  imitation  and  a 
protestation  of  independence  on  the  other.  What  does  remain  strikingly 
constant,  however,  is  the  recognition  of  the  splendour  of  the  literature 
of  Italy  always  in  the  background.  One  and  all,  these  poets  are  strongly 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Italian  poetry  as  something  which  sets  in- 
escapable standards,  something  which  they  must  measure  themselves 
against.  For  in  the  writing  of  poetry,  as  in  other  activities,  the  Eliza- 
bethans were  ambitious  patriots,  consciously  intent  on  winning  for  their 
country  a  place  alongside  the  greatest.  'I  love  Rome,  but  London 
better,'  said  Mulcaster,  'I  favour  Italie  but  England  more,  I  honor  the 
Latin,  but  I  worship  the  English.'  And  though  it  was  a  teacher,  not  a 
poet,  who  spoke  them,  these  words  described  well  the  position  of  a 
whole  generation  of  poets  anxious  to  learn  from  the  foreigner  in  order 
to  enrich  English.  Their  theoretical  protestations  of  independence  did 
not,  in  practice,  prevent  them  from  making  copious  use  of  models.  For, 
if  they  accepted  with  Sidney  the  truth  of  the  basic  principle  that  'Orator 
fit,  poeta  nascitur',  they  would  also  have  hastened  to  add  with  him  that 
'as  the  fertilest  ground  must  be  manured,  so  must  the  highest  flying  wit 
have  a  Daedalus  to  guide  him'.  And  where  could  guidance  be  sought 
better  than  in  Italy?  It  was  the  natural  place  to  look,  for  the  Italians  had 
been  the  first  to  create  an  autonomous,  modern,  national  literature. 
They  had  already  done  what  the  French  were  in  process  of  doing,  and 
what  the  English  were  setting  out  to  do. 

At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  try  to  sketch  briefly  the  literary 

picture  presented  by  Italy  in  the  Cinquecento.  Its  perspective  probably 

differs  from  that  which  would  be  approved  by  present-day  critical 

opinion,  for  the  operation  of  literary  taste  is  a  curiously  fluctuating 

1  E.  Guilpin,  Skiaktheia  (1598),  Satire  6. 
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phenomenon,  and  the  eyes  of  the  twentieth  century  see  very  differently 
from  those  of  the  sixteenth.  Above  all,  the  Italian  scene  was  closely 
conditioned  by  contemporary  Italian  critical  attitudes  and  thus  broadly 
reflected  the  general  canon  established  by  Bembo  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century.  Bembo's  influence  is  central  to  any  discussion  of  the  Cin- 
quecento.  Living  at  the  time  when  Italian  poetry,  after  the  overwhelm- 
ing Tuscan  domination  of  her  early  centuries,  was  acquiring  a  truly 
national  character  with  the  emergence  in  the  late  Quattrocento  of 
flourishing  literary  centres  outside  Tuscany,  he  not  only  gave  humanistic 
approval  to  the  pedigree  of  the  rising  vernacular  literature  and  provided 
a  solution  to  its  linguistic  problems,  but  also  established,  or  perpetuated 
by  his  authority,  a  general  climate  of  taste.  Some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  his  attitudes  have  become  the  great  invariables  in 
much  subsequent  theory  (and  practice)  in  Italian.  And  of  course,  as  a 
result  of  their  prestige  in  the  Italian  Cinquecento  they  influenced,  too, 
the  literature  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  historical  vision  of  literature 
as  a  chain  stretching  from  the  Greeks  down  to  the  Italy  of  his  own  day, 
his  consequent  respect  for  literary  tradition,  his  view  of  literature  as  an 
art  existing  on  a  different  plane  from  the  issues  of  ordinary  living,  his 
insistence  on  propriety  as  a  literary  virtue,  his  assertion  that  the  language 
of  literature  is  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  speech,  his  feeling,  born  of 
his  experience  as  a  humanist,  for  the  effectiveness  of  literature  as  sheer 
linguistic  technique — all  these  and  other  related  ideas  he  bequeathed  to 
a  willing  century.  His  Prose  delta  Volgar  Lingua  (1525)  was,  as  far  as  the 
development  of  Italian  literature  was  concerned,  the  most  influential 
book  of  the  century.  Naturally  such  attitudes  as  these  determined  his 
and  his  contemporaries'  estimate  of  the  achievements  of  Italian  writers 
up  to  that  time.  Dante,  with  his  harshness  and  realism,  his  uninhibited 
adoption  of  words  and  images  of  the  basest  lineage,  his  treatment  in 
direct  terms  of  the  squalid  and  the  ugly  and  the  brutal,  his  quest  for 
power  rather  than  propriety  of  expression,  was  a  suspect  figure — a  great 
man  in  many  respects,  but  less  great  as  a  poet.  The  supreme  place  in 
the  Italian  Parnassus  was  to  be  accorded  to  Petrarch  whose  eloquence 
and  harmony,  stylistic  refinement  and  elect  vocabulary  made  him  the 
ideal  representative  of  those  literary  qualities  which  Bembo  revered.  In 
this  way  began  that  official  primacy  of  Petrarch  which  was  destined  to 
last  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  the  foundations  of  the  already 
markedly  rhetorical  cast  of  Italian  poetry  were  thereby  formidably 
strengthened.  Together  with  a  suspicion  of  Dante  there  went  also  a  dis- 
trust of  the  overfree  poets  of  the  Quattrocento  and  their  reprehensible 
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dalliance  with  the  impure  muse  of  popular  poetry,  so  that  if  Dante  was 
viewed  with  suspicion,  those  who  nowadays  are  regarded  as  the  major 
poets  of  the  Quattrocento,  Boiardo,  Politian,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
were  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Thus  it  would  not  be  the  whole  of  Italian  poetry  that  the  enquiring 
foreigner  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  be  offered,  but  an  edited 
selection  of  it,  reflecting  a  consistent  literary  taste.  He  would  find  before 
him  an  aulic,  aristocratic,  craft-literature,  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  self-awareness,  whether  in  the  rigorism  of  a  Bembo  or  the 
shallower,  courtly  frivolity  of  Serafmo  and  his  like.  Poetry  was  above 
all  an  'arte  del  dire',  for  which  the  supreme  model  was  Petrarch.  The 
poet  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  self-revealer  or  a  critic  of  life,  but 
a  maker  and  a  sayer  of  beautiful  things.  Bembo  himself,  for  example, 
dismissed  any  idea  of  obligatory  truth  to  life  in  his  own  verse.  'I  pretend 
in  order  to  have  something  to  rhyme  about,'  he  said.  This  balance 
between  personal  commitment  and  detachment  gives  to  much  Italian 
Renaissance  poetry  a  characteristic  flavour  which  post-Romantic 
criticism  has  often  found  elusive  and  puzzling,  and  nowhere  is  it  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  the  period,  the 
Orlando  Furioso. 

Ariosto,  at  no  pains  to  appear  an  innovator,  turns  to  Boiardo's  un- 
finished Orlando  Innamorato  for  his  material.  He  takes  Boiardo's  struc- 
ture, action,  and  characters,  and  carries  on  from  where  Boiardo  left  off 
when  his  poem  was  interrupted  by  the  French  invasion  of  Italy  in  1494. 
But  his  approach  to  romance  is  much  maturer  than  that  of  Boiardo. 
For  whereas  Boiardo  is  to  a  great  extent  dominated  by  the  story-teller's 
interest  in  plot,  Ariosto  sees  this  world  of  knights  and  ladies  and  adven- 
tures as  potentially  a  much  richer  subject  for  aesthetic  exploitation,  offer- 
ing limitless  possibilities  of  colour  and  movement  and  sentiment.  His 
attitude  to  it  is  neither  wholly  serious  nor  yet  wholly  incredulous,  so 
that  his  poem  is  neither  an  epic  nor  a  satire.  He  smiles  a  good  deal,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  is  talking  with  tongue  in  cheek  when 
he  praises  the  'gran  bonta  dei  cavalieri  antichi'.  That  serene  irony  which 
pervades  the  Orlando  Furioso  has  nothing  to  do  with  history  or  morality, 
but  is  an  aesthetic  attitude.  The  creator  is  at  once  of  his  world  and 
detached  from  it.  The  processes  of  participation  and  projection  hold 
each  other  in  balance,  producing  that  unique  Ariostesque  harmony, 
which,  as  much  as  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  can  symbolize  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  All  the  time  the  reader  feels  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  controlling,  ordering  personality.  To  read  the  Orlando 
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Furioso  is  to  experience  a  double  pleasure.  It  is  like  being  in  the  company 
of  a  charmingly  urbane  guide,  displaying  with  good-humoured  com- 
ments his  own  fine  creations,  so  that  there  is  both  the  pleasure  in  the 
creation  and  the  pleasure  in  highly  intelligent  and  friendly  company. 
The  tone  of  the  poem  is  limpid  and  intimate,  quite  different,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  rolling,  resonant  eloquence  of  Tario  in  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  and  here  perhaps  Ariosto  is  not  so  much  reflecting  his  age  as 
himself,  that  kindly,  sane,  unaggressive,  dignified  figure,  which  emerges 
from  his  Satires.  He  displays  both  a  finer  aesthetic  consciousness  and  a 
greater  humanity  than  Boiardo,  and  though  he  inherits  the  spectacular, 
kaleidoscopic  world  of  the  Orlando  Itmamorato,  he  disciplines  it,  tones 
down  its  gore,  monsters  and  magic,  and  represents  it  to  us  with  unfailing 
imaginative  energy,  much  richer  in  its  coherence  and  planned  variety. 
The  traditional  marvels  and  magic  still  have  a  place  in  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  but  are  employed  very  differently  from  Boiardo's  proliferating 
fantastic.  Some  of  the  magic  is  concerned  with  the  encomiastic  theme 
of  the  descent  of  the  house  of  Este  from  Bradamante  and  Ruggero, 
which,  as  one  might  expect,  is  one  of  the  less  digested  elements  in  the 
poem,  some  occurs  in  the  isolated  pieces  of  moral  allegory,  like  the 
episode  of  Alcina  and  Logistilla,  while  much  of  it  is  channelled  off  into 
the  doings  of  Astolfo  to  become  a  source  of  fun.  The  meeting  of  Astolfo 
and  Orrilo,  for  instance,  becomes  almost  caricature.  Orrilo  is  the  self- 
sealing  monster.  His  opponents  hack  off  his  limbs,  and  he  sticks  them 
back  on  again.  They  throw  his  head  into  the  sea,  and  he  swims  out  and 
retrieves  it.  Eventually  Astolfo  decapitates  him  and  makes  off  with  his 
head.  Orrilo  pursues  him  and,  says  Ariosto,  would  have  shouted  'Stop! 
stop!'  except  that  he  had  no  mouth  to  shout  with.  As  magic  and  sensa- 
tion become  more  peripheral,  the  human  interest  of  the  foreground 
becomes  consolidated  and  more  coherent.  One  thinks  of  Cloridano  and 
Medoro  going  out  at  night  to  recover  from  the  battlefield  the  body  of 
their  slain  lord;  one  thinks  of  Isabella,  frail  yet  steadfast,  choosing  to  die 
brutally  in  order  to  remain  unsullied  and  true  to  the  memory  of  Zerbino; 
one  thinks  of  the  tribulations  of  Olimpia  or  Bradamante's  lament  for 
Ruggero 

Deh  torna  a  me  mio  sol,  torna  e  rimena 

La  desiata  dolce  primavera.2 

If  one  had  the  invidious  task  of  singling  out  from  the  vivid  wealth  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso  one  kind  of  moment,  one  might  feel  tempted  to 

2  Alas,  come  back  to  me  my  sun,  come  and  bring  back  the  sweet,  desired 
spring. 
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choose  the  pathos  of  moments  like  these.  But  then  other  scenes  come 
crowding  in — Rodomonte  retreating  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  reluctant 
and  defiant  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers,  Ruggero's  impatience 
as  he  waits  for  the  arrival  of  Alcina,  the  spiteful  mockery  which  the 
hag  Gabrina  heaps  on  Zerbino,  bound  in  honour  to  escort  her.  There 
is  an  infinite  range  of  scenes  and  a  great  gallery  of  actors,  and  all  of 
them,  men  and  women,  live  out  their  uncomplicated  characters,  full  and 
uninhibited,  in  this  most  serene  and  non-problematical  of  poems. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  Bembo  and  Ariosto,  the  most 
authoritative  theorist  and  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Cinquecento,  in  order 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  literary  climate  of  the  Italy  which  Tudor 
poets  would  be  confronted  with.  It  is  easy  to  envisage  what  fascination 
this  spectacle  of  artistic  mastery  and  technical  sophistication  must  have 
had  for  them.  Clearly  there  were  numerous  obvious  lessons  which 
could  be  learnt  from  a  literature  with  three  centuries  start,  particularly 
a  literature  which  set  such  store  by  eloquence  and  technique,  for  it  was 
precisely  at  these  points  that  the  needs  of  English  verse  principally  lay. 
In  Italy  poetry  had  developed  uninterruptedly  from  its  beginnings  in  the 
thirteenth  century  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II,  down  to  the  courts  of 
the  Renaissance,  whereas  in  England  the  linguistic  gulf  which  separated 
the  sixteenth  century  from  Chaucer  meant  that  here  there  was  no  native 
model  to  guide  poetry  out  of  the  metrical  chaos  into  which  it  had  sunk 
by  1500.  Hence  the  momentous  influence  of  the  discovery  by  Wyatt 
and  Surrey  of  the  most  polished  literature  in  Europe,  and  their  appren- 
ticeship to  it.  The  historical  importance  of  Wyatt's  painstaking  trans- 
lations of  Petrarch,  and  his  introduction  of  the  sonnet  to  this  country 
needs  no  emphasizing,  for,  in  its  modified  Shakespearian  form  (and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  this  too  may  owe  something  to  the  epigram- 
matic final  couplet  of  the  Italian  strambotto),  the  sonnet  was  to  become 
a  staple  lyrical  form  in  Elizabethan  England  just  as  it  was  in  the  courts 
of  Renaissance  Italy.  And  the  introduction  by  Surrey  of  the  blank  verse 
which  had  first  been  used  by  Trissino  and  then  by  Italian  translators  of 
the  Aeneid  was  to  be  in  the  long  run  even  more  significant.  This  first 
contact  between  English  and  Italian  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century 
shows  clearly  the  former  to  be  in  a  state  of  technical  dependence,  feeling 
its  way  by  translation  and  experiment,  and  attracted  by  sophistication 
and  technical  bravura.  This  is  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  nature  of 
the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  which  Wyatt  elects  to  translate.  None  of  them 
is  among  the  greatest  lyrics  of  the  Canzoniere,  and  by  and  large  they  are 
characterized  by  fluency  of  expression,  an  easy  command  of  polished 
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conceits,  and  a  mature  grasp  of  the  structural  disposition  of  a  poem.  And 
only  the  same  interest  in  the  sheer  technique  of  verse  composition  and 
the  organization  of  a  poem  can  explain  Wyatt's  liking  for  Serafmo 
Aquilano  whose  popularity  in  England  also  begins  here. 

But  the  beginning  made  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey  was  not  visibly 
developed  by  their  immediate  successors,  and  not  until  the  generation 
of  Sidney  felt  the  attraction  of  this  poetry  as  a  potential  means  of 
exploring  individual  experience  did  the  influence  of  Italian  really  per- 
meate English  verse.  Not  that  the  intervening  decades  were  by  any 
means  devoid  of  importance  in  this  respect,  for  it  was  in  these  years  that 
the  cultural  position  was  being  built  up,  which  made  the  later  fruition 
possible.  Trade  and  diplomacy  provided  avenues  for  cultural  traffic; 
the  habit  of  Italian  travel  grew;  knowledge  of  Italian  language  and 
literature  was  spread  by  Italian  Protestant  exiles  seeking  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, of  whom  John  Florio  is  the  best  known;  and  gradually  the  Italian 
classics  became  available  in  English.  As  early  as  1561,  Hoby's  version  of 
the  Cortegiano  portrayed  to  English  readers  that  ideal  of  the  courtier- 
soldier-man  of  culture,  which  profoundly  impressed  the  Elizabethan 
imagination,  and  also,  via  the  apotheosis  of  Platonic  love,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Pietro  Bembo  in  Book  4,  helped  to  familiarize  them  with  that 
fashionable  neo-Platonism  which,  in  the  environment  of  Renaissance 
court  life,  had  become  a  recurrent  theme  in  the  Italian  love  lyric.  Neo- 
Platonism  had  arisen  in  the  Medicean  Florence  of  Ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola  in  the  Quattrocento  as  a  serious  speculative  attempt  to  bridge, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  the  gap  between  the  Christian  and  Classical 
worlds.  Now,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  idea  of  Earthly  beauty  as 
a  reflection  of  the  Divine  guiding  the  aspiring  lover  in  his  ascent  from 
the  physical  to  the  spiritual,  had  become  a  staple  feature  of  the  lyric.  A 
Michelangelo  could  express  powerfully  in  this  idiom  great  moments  in 
the  perennial  human  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  but  often 
in  the  hands  of  the  mediocre  this  was  treated  as  just  one  conventional 
attitude  among  many.  After  Hoby's  version  of  the  Cortegiano  came 
English  renderings  of  other  Italian  masterpieces  of  the  Cinquecento. 
Harington's  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  appeared  in  1591,  to  be 
followed  nine  years  later  by  Fairfax's  version  of  the  Gerusalemme 
Liberata.  Poetically,  the  latter  is  the  more  impressive  translation,  though 
historically  Harington's  version,  with  its  apparatus  of  notes  and  com- 
ments, has  perhaps  the  greater  interest,  in  that  it  shows  its  author  depen- 
dent on  those  late  sixteenth-century  moral  and  allegorical  'interpreta- 
tions' of  the  Orlando  Furioso  which  the  Italian  Counter-Reformation 
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imposed  on  the  poem,  in  order  to  make  it  respectable.  Between  Hoby 
(1561)  and  Fairfax  (1600),  translations  from  Italian  were  legion,  and  as 
early  as  1570  the  Italian  tide  was  running  strongly  enough  for  Ascham 
to  be  thundering  out  his  warnings  against  the  pernicious  influence  of 
books  translated  from  Italian,  and  the  corrupting  effect  of  travel  in  Italy. 
'I  was  once  in  Italie  myself,  but  I  thanke  God,  my  abode  there  was  but 
nine  days.  And  yet  I  saw  in  that  little  time  in  one  city,  more  liberty  to 
sin  than  ever  I  heard  tell  of  in  our  noble  city  of  London  in  nine  years/ 
But  the  travels  and  the  translations  went  on,  and  soon  the  Italian  seed 
began  to  germinate. 

By  virtue  of  its  date  of  publication  (1582),  the  first  place  among  the 
Elizabethan  collections  of  Italianate  lyrics  belongs  to  Thomas  Watson's 
Hekatompathia.  These  Passions  or  'Sonnets'  (they  consist  in  fact  of 
three  six-lined  stanzas  rhyming  ahabcc),  express  in  traditional  Petrarchan 
terms  the  plaint  of  the  long-suffering  lover,  and  are  in  very  many  cases 
based  on  Italian  (as  well  as  other)  originals.  Watson  draws  chiefly  on 
Serafmo  and  Petrarch,  taking  Petrarch,  of  course,  at  his  most  easily 
assimilable,  in  those  sonnets  which  are  straightforwardly  based  either  on 
the  exposition  and  development  of  an  image,  or  on  a  copiable  rhetorical 
pattern.  Thus  his  'I  joy  not  peace,  where  yet  no  warre  is  found*  (like 
Wyatt's  'I  find  no  peace  and  all  my  war  is  done')  follows  Petrarch's 
'Pace  non  trovo  e  non  ho  da  far  guerra',  and  is  an  exercise  in  antithesis; 
his  'Who  list  to  vewe  dame  Nature's  cunning  skill'  (like  Sidney's  'Who 
will  in  fairest  book  of  Nature  know')  follows  Petrarch's  'Chi  vuol  veder 
quantunque  puo  Natura'  in  a  rhetorical  formula  which  was  much  to  the 
taste  of  Italian  Renaissance  poets,  since  it  appears  in  some  guise  or  other 
in  Politian,  Giusto  de'  Conti,  Cariteo,  Serafmo,  Sannazzaro,  Guidic- 
cione,  Tansillo,  Tasso,  and  Marino.  The  ramifications  of  this  kind  of 
rhetorical  imitation  are  infinite,  and  they  illustrate  clearly  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  literary  conventionalism  in  poetry  of  this  period. 
Watson  is  generally  a  rather  raw  craftsman,  and  his  use  of  the  typical 
devices  of  antithesis,  alliteration,  enumeration,  produces  a  disagreeable 
effect  of  maladroit  hackwork.  But  even  among  much  which  is  stale  and 
derivative,  he  sometimes  displays  the  disconcerting  knack,  possessed  by 
many  minor  Elizabethans,  of  producing  the  unexpected  pearl.  Lines 
like 

My  harte  is  sett  him  downe  twixt  hope  and  feares 
Upon  the  stonie  banke  of  high  desire 

(Passion  2) 
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O  thou  that  rulest  in  Ramnis  golden  gate 
(Son.  42.  Tears  ofFancie) 

are  such  that  many  a  greater  poet  would  be  glad  to  have  written  them. 

But  it  is  only  with  Astrophel  and  Stella  that  the  influence  of  Italy  reveals 
itself  in  a  work  of  major  proportions,  for  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
strong  autobiographical  feel  about  the  sequence,  and  despite  Sidney's 
declaration  that  those  who  imitate  Petrarch  take  wrong  ways  and  his 
advice  to  'look  in  thy  heart  and  write',  there  still  remains  a  great  area 
of  commitment  to  Italianate  modes.  It  is  true  that  these  declarations 
bespeak  a  general  English  frame  of  mind  which,  in  the  long  run,  will 
revolt  against  the  current  convention,  but  measured  against  Sidney's 
actual  practice,  they  cannot  outweigh  his  general  indebtedness.  This 
indebtedness  is  reflected  both  in  his  acceptance  of  the  conventional  range 
of  experience  which  may  properly  be  expressed  within  a  series  of 
sonnets,  and  also  his  acceptance  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  general 
pattern  and  tone  of  that  expression,  figurative  and  aulic.  The  torments 
of  Cupid,  the  military  images  describing  the  strife  and  pain  of  love,  the 
debates  between  Love  and  Virtue,  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  Stella 
— all  these  features  link  him  to  the  Petrarchan  tradition  proper,  while 
the  playfully  sensual  tone  of  poems  like  those  on  the  kiss,  recall  (as  well 
as  Ronsard)  later  poets  of  the  Cinquecento  such  as  Tasso.  Often  the 
rhetorical  build-up  of  his  sonnets  recalls  characteristic  Italian  techniques, 
with  a  crescendo  of  enumerations  and  repetitions  answered  and  balanced 
by  a  corresponding  series.  And  lastly,  of  course,  his  story,  like  that  of 
Petrarch,  ends  in  avowed  renunciation  and  aspiring  prayer.  Indeed,  in 
'Leave  me  o  love  which  readiest  but  to  dust',  he  comes  very  near  to 
that  impressive,  simple  eloquence,  which  Petrarch,  at  solemn  moments 
like  this,  is  capable  of,  and  which  critics  have  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in 
their  desire  to  see  him  as  a  master  of  sophisticated  artifice.  And  when 
Sidney  writes  badly,  as  he  often  does  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  he  writes 
badly,  not,  as  Wyatt  does,  out  of  clumsiness,  but  as  bad  Italian  poets  of 
the  Cinquecento  often  do,  because  his  manipulation  of  puns  and  anti- 
theses degenerates  into  a  tasteless  exhibition  of  juggling.  It  would  be 
easy,  but  unrewarding,  to  compile  a  formidable  list  of  Italianate  silli- 
nesses of  this  kind  from  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

Sidney  can  fly  very  high,  or  he  can  fall  very  low.  His  contemporary, 
Samuel  Daniel,  achieves  in  his  Delia  (1592)  a  much  more  even,  if  more 
modest,  general  level.  Daniel,  it  is  true,  probably  draws  his  direct 
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suggestions  more  from  French  than  Italian  sources,  using  Desportes  more 
frequently  than  any  Italian  author,  but  even  so,  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  France  at  this  time  is  still  to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  Italy,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  for  Daniel's  interest  in  and  adaptation  of  Italian 
poetry.  He  early  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language, 
perhaps  at  Oxford  from  John  Florio,  who  may  indeed  have  been  his 
brother-in-law.  In  1585  he  published  a  translation  of  Paolo  Giovio's 
Imprese,  and  during  his  travels  in  Italy  with  Sir  Edward  Dymoke  he 
met  Guarini  the  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido.  Inevitably  Delia  abounds  with 
situations,  motives  and  images,  for  which  analogues  can  be  found  in 
Petrarch.  In  view  of  the  general  assimilation  of  the  Canzoniere  into  the 
Italian  and  French  lyric  traditions,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  But  if 
one  is  in  search  of  direct  Italian  influences  on  Daniel,  it  is  to  the  poets 
of  the  Cinquecento  that  one  must  turn,  and  particularly  to  Tasso. 
Daniel  translates  the  famous  chorus  to  the  Golden  Age  from  the  Aminta, 
'O  bell'eta  deU'oro'  (the  theme  itself  is  a  commonplace  in  Italian  Renais- 
sance literature,  being  treated  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Politian,  Tebaldeo, 
Sannazzaro,  Tasso,  Guarini,  Marino,  and  Ongaro),  and  makes  an 
eloquent  rendering  of  it.  And  in  a  group  of  sonnets  dealing  with  the 
transitoriness  of  beauty,3  he  draws  very  clearly,  first  on  two  well- 
known  stanzas  from  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  and  then  on  two  sonnets 
from  Tasso's  Rime.  The  theme  of  beauty  and  decay  was,  of  course,  one 
to  which  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance  were  particularly  sensitive,  for 
together  with  their  delighted  celebration  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  human  scene  there  went  too  a  poignant  recognition  of  its  frailty  and 
vulnerability.  The  verses  of  Politian  and  the  canvasses  of  Botticelli  tell 
the  same  story.  And  here  in  Delia  Daniel  takes  the  theme  from  Tasso 
through  the  imagery  of  flowers  and  frosts,  dawn  and  darkness.  It  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Renaissance  lyric 
fashions  experience  to  its  own  decorous  moulds.  The  tragedy  and  un- 
palatable harshness  of  reality  are  transmuted  by  this  harmonious  imagery 
into  melancholy  and  pathos.  And  above  all  else,  Daniel  has  a  highly 
developed  feeling  for  aesthetic  harmony  and  propriety.  He  seeks  a 
stylistic  via  media,  and  usually  finds  it,  achieving  a  respectable  eloquence 
and  conviction,  though  not  dramatic  power  and  incisiveness — a  typical 
arrival  point  for  an  Italianate  poet  who  has  saved  himself  from  the 
danger  of  extravagance.  Only  rarely,  as  in  his  occasional  indulgence  in 

3  Delia,  31-3;  cf.  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  xvi.  14-5,  and  Tasso,  Rime  (ed. 
Solerti),  vol.  ii,  sonnets  77  and  78.  See  Daniel,  Poems  and  A  Defence  of  Ryme, 
ed.  A.  C.  Sprague  (1930). 
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mechanical  triple  enumerations,  does  his  taste  play  him  false,  and 
generally,  with  his  feeling  for  the  evocative  power  of  the  rhythmical 
phrase,  his  ear  for  the  melody  of  vowel  sounds,  and  his  judicious  use  of 
assonance,  he  writes  sonnets  which,  while  not  rivalling  the  best  of 
Petrarch,  give  the  reader,  more  than  any  other  English  sequence,  that 
impression  of  refined,  eloquent  decorum,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Petrarch's  style. 

Up  to  now,  consideration  of  the  poetic  results  of  Italian  influence  on 
England  has  brought  us  into  contact  principally  with  the  sonnet.  With 
Spenser,  however,  the  horizon  widens.  For  Spenser,  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  a  central  literary  figure,  reflecting  in  the  diversity 
of  his  literary  interests,  his  excursions  into  a  variety  of  poetic  forms  and 
idioms,  and  his  extensive  linguistic  and  metrical  experiments,  the 
anxiety  of  a  young  literature  to  be  up  and  doing.  In  the  process  of  quest 
and  trial  he  turns  his  attention  to  several  forms  which  had  either  origin- 
ated in  Italy  or  had  made  their  first  modern  appearance  there.  Not  that 
he  does  so  with  any  intention  of  being  content  simply  to  reproduce  the 
original,  for  he  is  clearly  bent  on  experiment  in  bringing  foreign  modes 
into  English.  Like  many  Renaissance  poets,  he  takes  the  example  of 
Virgil  as  a  precept,  and  makes  his  first  venture  in  the  humble  pastoral. 
In  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  he  follows  rather  the  satire  of  Mantuan 
than  the  idealizing  vein  of  Sannazzaro,  but  a  significant  feature  of  his 
treatment  of  this  traditional  genre  is  the  way  in  which  he  uses  it  to 
experiment  in  a  large  number  of  verse  forms.  In  the  Amoretti,  in  addition 
to  evolving  his  own  form  of  sonnet  with  the  quatrains  linked  by  rhyme, 
he  introduces  too  a  quite  distinctive  tone  into  many  of  the  sonnets.  He 
celebrates  not  only  the  traditional  themes  of  his  lady's  praise,  the  tor- 
mented lover's  anguish  and  the  neoplatonist's  exaltation,  but  also 
moments  of  a  more  contented,  placid  courtship,  so  that  the  fluctuating 
tone  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  has  led  critics  to  see  in  it  partly  a  con- 
ventional sequence,  which  may  reflect  in  varying  degrees  episodes  from 
the  poet's  experience,  and  partly  a  more  autobiographical  sequence  re- 
flecting more  closely  his  happy  courtship  of  Elizabeth  Boyle  and  cul- 
minating in  the  marriage  of  Epithalamion.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  Amoretti 
provides  just  one  more  warning  as  to  the  danger  of  accepting  any  simple 
concept  of  sincerity  as  conditioning  poetry  in  any  inevitable  way,  for 
the  one  group  of  sonnets  is  in  no  valid  aesthetic  sense  superior  to  the 
other,  despite  a  certain  novelty  of  tone.  But  the  impression  of  experi- 
ment remains,  and  it  is  continued  when  Spenser  turns  to  that  other 
great  Italian  lyrical  form  bequeathed  by  Petrarch  to  the  Renaissance, 
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the  canzone,  for  it  is  into  this  form  that  he  pours  the  spirit  of  the  mar- 
riage hymns  of  Catullus  in  Epithalamion  and  Prothalamion.  And  finally 
and  most  significantly,  there  is  his  procedure,  to  which  we  shall  return 
later,  in  attempting  to  'overgo'  Ariosto  in  the  Faerie  Queen — the 
evolving  of  an  original  stanza  form,  and  the  conversion  of  the  innocently 
joyous  and  instinctive  world  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  into  an  earnest  realm 
of  moral  endeavour  and  spiritual  education. 

Spenser,  while  taking  much  from  Italy,  contrives  to  adapt  and  exploit 
his  borrowings  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  appear  a  new  and  fertile 
beginning  rather  than  an  end  in  themselves,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  the  ordinary  run-of-the-mill  poets  who  were  turning  out  the  sonnet 
sequences  in  the  1590's,  whose  interest  lies  wholly  in  their  ability  to 
reproduce  pleasingly  the  motives  of  Italian,  French,  and  Neo-Latin 
verse  in  which  they  are  so  thoroughly  steeped.  Lodge  can  serve  as  a 
typical  example.  Here  is  a  poet  of  small  originality  in  any  modern  sense, 
brought  up  in  a  literary  tradition  which  sets  little  store  by,  indeed  would 
not  have  understood,  the  value  of  any  such  concept.  (After  all,  does  not 
Ariosto  simply  take  over  Boiardo's  unfinished  poem?)  He  has  before 
him  a  (by  now)  international  lyric  tradition  which  provides  him  with 
an  authorized  mode  of  looking  at  experience,  the  imagery  with  which 
to  embellish  it,  a  series  of  situations  and  motives  around  which  to  create 
his  poems,  and  the  rhetorical  figures  with  which  to  construct  them.  The 
rest  lay  with  him,  his  literary  taste  and  his  ear  for  the  music  of  words. 
These  are  the  terms  on  which  such  poetry  is  offered  to  the  reader,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  judge  it  by  any  other  extraneous  ones  such  as  personal 
sincerity.  In  a  sense  all  this  love-poetry  of  the  Renaissance  is  impersonal, 
an  infinite  series  of  modulations  on  one  great  central  theme  which,  at 
that  particular  moment  in  history  satisfied  a  need  of  the  spirit;  and  if 
we  are  to  insist  on  the  qualities  of  a  Beethoven  in  the  music  of  the 
Renaissance,  then  indeed  we  are  much  out  of  the  way  and  the  loss  is  our 
own.  What  matters  is  the  final  result,  not  the  process  by  which  that 
result  was  achieved.  And  does  it  matter  whether  the  impulse  to  write  a 
poem  derives  from  the  emotional  experience  of  'real  life'  or  from  the 
aesthetic  experience  of  reading  another  poem?  The  one  may  be  just  as 
genuine  an  experience  as  the  other,  and  just  as  valid  a  starting-point.  It 
is  to  the  result,  not  to  the  process  that  the  test  of  performance  should  be 
applied.  And  it  does  not,  or  should  not,  necessarily  destroy  the  worth 
of  a  poem  to  know  that  it  echoes  a  well-known  situation,  or  follows  a 
well-exploited  pattern.  The  recognition  of  an  echo  probably  enhanced 
the  pleasure  of  a  Renaissance  reader.  It  should  at  least  not  poison  ours. 
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Lodge,  especially  outside  the  sonnet  form,  in  the  freedom  of  his  songs, 
is  capable  of  extremely  graceful  exploitation  of  traditional  motives,  as 
for  example  in  this  use  of  the  standard  protestation  of  impossibilia: 

First  shall  the  heavens  want  starry  light, 
The  seas  be  robbed  of  their  waves; 
The  day  want  sun,  and  sun  want  bright, 
The  night  want  shade,  the  dead  men  graves; 
The  April  flowers  and  leaf  and  tree, 
Before  I  false  my  faith  to  thee. 

(Rosalynde) 

This  is  not  original  as  far  as  invention  is  concerned,  but  it  is  a  graceful 
version  of  a  common  pattern,  and  thus  achieves  what  it  sets  out  to  do. 
In  the  same  way,  Giles  Fletcher's 

In  time  the  strong  and  stately  turrets  fall, 
In  time  the  rose  and  silver  lilies  die, 

(Licia  (1593),  XXVIII) 

echoes  Angeriano  in  a  motive  used  more  than  once  by  Serafmo,  but  it 
does  not  become  any  less  effective  for  all  that.  Neither  does  Greene's 

In  time  we  see  that  silver  drops 
The  craggy  stones  make  soft; 

(Arbasto  (1584)) 

Indeed,  some  of  the  best  products  of  the  Italianate  strain  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan lyric  occur  when  the  elegantly  graceful  conceits  of  the  Italian 
art-lyric  are  reclothed  in  these  seemingly  artless  song  rhythms. 

With  the  sonnet  books  of  the  1590's  Italian  authority  reaches  its  peak, 
but  already  the  reaction  is  at  hand.  From  early  on  there  had  been  pro- 
tests. Ascham's  attack  had  been  on  the  general  moral  front,  and  as  far 
as  literature  was  concerned,  his  condemnation  had  included  Malory  as 
much  as  any  of  the  Italians.  But  now,  the  reaction,  while  still  retaining 
a  general  moral  and  social  flavour  in  its  well-known  ridicule  of  the 
Italianate  Englishman,  acquires  too  a  specifically  literary  point.  And  the 
main  attack  on  the  literary  influence  of  Italy  was  directed  against  the 
conventionalism  of  the  sonnets — the  traditional  plaint  in  traditional 
figures  of  a  traditional  Petrarchan  lover.  Astrophel  and  Stella,  despite 
Sidney's  Italianate  practice,  does  still  contain  those  assertions  of  inde- 
pendence and  personal  sincerity  which  reveal  his  uneasiness  in  accepting 
the  established  modes,  and  the  passage  in  the  Apology  in  which  he  laments 
the  absence  of  conviction  in  contemporary  love-poetry  and  declares  that 
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if  he  were  a  mistress  none  of  it  would  persuade  him,  confirm  this 
impression.  The  most  famous  Italian  in  England  at  this  time,  Giordano 
Bruno,  a  friend  of  Sidney,  dedicates  his  Eroici  Furori  to  him  in  1585,  and 
devotes  part  of  the  dedication  to  a  ridicule  of  the  typical  Petrarchan  poet 
that  is  not  dispelled  by  the  palinode  which  follows.  What  a  spectacle  it 
is,  says  Bruno,  to  see  a  man  spending  the  'best  part  of  his  time,  the  best 
fruits  of  his  fleeting  life,  distilling  the  elixir  of  his  brain  in  writing  down 
and  publicly  recording  the  perpetual  tortures,  the  heavy  torments,  the 
weary  thoughts  and  speeches,  the  bitter  meditations  generated  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  a  worthless,  imbecile,  stupid,  filthy,  hag  of  a  woman'. 
The  mockery  continues  in  the  gulling  sonnets  of  Sir  John  Davies; 
Shakespeare's  'My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun'  is  a  revolt 
against  the  traditional  descriptions  of  ladies'  beauty;  and  later  the 
unsentimental  Donne  declares  roundly  that 

Whoever  loves,  if  he  do  not  propose 

The  right  true  end  of  love,  he's  one  that  goes 

To  sea  for  nothing  but  to  make  him  sick. 

(Elegy,  XVIII) 

But  it  is  not  by  enumerating  the  direct  satires  of  the  Petrarchan  lover 
that  one  arrives  at  any  worthwhile  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
reaction  against  the  Italian  tradition.  To  see  it  clearly  one  has  to  turn  to 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  to  Donne,  for  this  reaction  marked  a 
fundamental  revulsion  against  that  doctrine  of  the  validity  of  literary 
authority  which  the  Cinquecento  had  accepted,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
plore new  patterns  of  relationship  between  poetry  and  living. 

By  taking  as  the  two  poles  of  his  experience  the  'man  right  faire'  and 
the  'woman  colour'd  ill',  Shakespeare,  in  that  poetic  form  which  was 
most  closely  bound  to  convention,  utterly  disrupted  all  conventionally 
patterned  presentations  of  experience,  and  it  is  of  only  marginal  sig- 
nificance to  point  out  that  Michelangelo  had  already  written  sonnets  to 
Tommaso  Cavalieri,  or  that  in  Marino  and  his  followers  dark  ladies 
were  becoming  fashionable  at  about  this  time.  To  come  to  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  after  even  the  best  of  the  Cinquecento  is  like  arriving  at 
some  crucial  point  in  the  development  of  painting  when  some  revolu- 
tionary change  takes  place,  like  the  discovery  of  perspective.  The  flat 
surface  becomes  three-dimensional  and  new  relations  and  associations 
appear.  Not  only  do  untraditional  themes  and  attitudes  assert  themselves, 
but  those  which  are  traditional  acquire  in  this  fresh  context  a  new  depth, 
a  new  dimension.  The  theme  of  passing  time,  often  treated  in  terms  of 
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roses  fading,  half  compliment,  half  seduction,  becomes  here  sombre 
contemplation  of  a  stern  universal  truth: 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 

Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 

{Son.,  15) 

The  horizons  are  broadening  unrecognizably. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  invalidate  the  convention  simply  by  sublime 
disregard  of  its  dimensions,  the  imposition  of  an  infinitely  vaster  view. 
It  is  annihilation,  not  by  direct  polemic,  but  by  oversight.  In  Donne, 
however,  the  reaction  is  more  direct  and  deliberate,  in  that  he  confronts 
the  convention  both  in  content  and  in  idiom  on  its  own  level,  and  point 
by  point  rejects  it.  For  fanciful,  idealizing  imagery,  he  substitutes  more 
logically  illustrative  images,  for  decorous  harmony  a  style  which  is 
unlyrical,  exclamatory,  laconic,  and  for  a  conventionally  moulded 
presentation  of  experience  an  ostentatiously  unromantic  hardheaded- 
ness.  After  the  protestations  of  constancy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
read 

Waters  stincke  soone,  if  in  one  place  they  bide, 
And  in  the  vast  sea  are  more  putrifi'd. 

(EhY>  3) 


I  can  love  her,  and  her,  and  you  and  you, 
I  can  love  any,  so  she  be  not  true. 

(The  Indifferent) 

He  spends  much  time  scoffing  at  love  and  women,  or  rather,  at  any 
idealized  portrayal  of  love  and  women,  and  even  when  he  is  not 
scoffing,  he  does  not  indulge  in  either  the  conventional  rhapsody  on 
physical  beauty  or  the  conventional  rhapsody  of  vague  neo-Platonism. 

I  never  stoop' d  so  low,  as  they 

Which  on  an  eye,  cheeke,  lip,  can  prey, 
Seldome  to  them,  which  soare  no  higher 
Then  vertue  or  the  minde  to'  admire, 

For  sense,  and  understanding  may 
Know,  what  gives  fuell  to  their  fire: 

My  love,  though  silly,  is  more  brave, 

For  may  I  misse,  when  ere  I  crave, 

If  I  know  yet,  what  I  would  have. 

(Negative  Love) 
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By  the  very  completeness  of  his  rejection  of  it,  Donne  shows  himself 
to  be  much  more  sensitive  to  the  conventionalism  of  sixteenth-century 
poetry,  and  therefore  much  more  bound  to  the  literary  scene  than 
Shakespeare.  His  Songs  and  Sonets  give  an  impression  of  literary  reaction 
in  a  way  which  Shakespeare's  sonnets  do  not.  But  together,  Shakespeare 
and  Donne  mark  the  close  of  the  significantly  Italianate  period  of 
English  poetry. 

And  looking  back,  one  sees  how  this  break  had  been  inevitable  from 
the  start,  for  from  the  very  earliest  imitations  of  the  Italians,  there  was 
evidence  of  the  presence  in  the  English  literary  imagination  of  elements 
which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  would  find  incompatible  one  cardinal 
feature  of  the  Italian  legacy — the  recognition  of  literary  tradition,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  pressures  of  life,  as  a  valid  controlling  factor,  the  accept- 
ance of  an  autonomous  formalism  as  the  motive  force  in  literature.  On 
the  whole,  Italian  poetry  has  followed  the  example  of  Petrarch,  has 
tended  to  'distance'  experience  and  evolve  highly  formal  and  disciplined 
modes  of  expression,  in  a  way  which  English  has  not  done.  From  Wyatt 
onwards,  amidst  all  the  valuable  learning  from  Italy,  one  sees  how  the 
desire  to  make  writing  directly  relevant  to  the  visible  world  and  to 
living,  makes  itself  felt.  For  instance,  when  Wyatt  translates  Petrarch  he 
tends,  as  in  'My  galley  charged  with  forgetfulness',  to  give  a  realistic 
and  dramatic  flavour  to  polite,  literary  imagery.  When  Surrey  adapts 
'Zefiro  torna  e  '1  bel  tempo  rimena',  Petrarch's  classical  landscape  in- 
habited by  Zephyr,  Procne,  and  Philomel,  becomes  the  green  English 
countryside: 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  blome  furth  bringes 
With  grene  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale. 

Just  as  later,  in  Drayton's  Pastorals,  there  is  a  fresh  feel  of  the  Cotswolds, 
not  the  decorum  of  literary  tradition,  as  he  talks  of  his  'Lads  of  the  hills 
and  lasses  of  the  vale'.  The  Pastoral  as  a  genre,  in  fact,  illustrates  well  the 
English  tendency  to  seek  in  literature  relevance  to  life,  for  by  and  large, 
the  English  pastoral  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  find  little  satisfaction 
in  Sannazzaro's  aesthetic  idealization  of  Arcadia  as  a  self-sufficient 
literary  theme.  This  is  too  remote,  and  so  they  tend  to  follow  that  other 
approach  to  the  genre  which  seeks  to  give  it  significance  by  making  it 
an  instrument  of  discussion  or  satire.  And,  of  course,  the  great  monu- 
ment to  the  English  quest  for  significance  in  this  Italianate  context  is 
the  Faerie  Queene:  for,  taking  Ariosto's  world  of  romance  whose  justi- 
fication was  simply  its  own  aesthetic  vitality,  Spenser  turns  it  into  a 
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realm  where  gentlemen  are  fashioned  'in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline'. 
And  so  different  a  spirit  does  this  change  involve,  that  despite  the  general 
similarity  in  technique  and  particular  similarities  in  details  and  episodes, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether  Ariosto  would  have 
recognized  much  kinship  between  his  uninhibited,  unproblematical 
creation  and  this  allegorical  obstacle  course.  The  sparkle  and  the  brio 
have  gone,  replaced  by  moral  earnestness.  The  very  verse-forms  of  the 
two  poems  illustrate  this  fundamental  difference  between  them.  Per- 
haps the  most  typical  use  to  which  Ariosto  puts  his  supple  ottav a  stanza 
is  as  an  instrument  of  smiling  irony,  with  the  narrative  or  description  of 
the  first  six  lines  leading  to  anti-climax  or  deflating  comment  in  the 
detached  couplet.  Spenser's  final  alexandrine,  however,  linked  by 
rhyme  to  the  body  of  the  stanza,  far  from  expressing  detachment,  pro- 
claims emphasized  commitment,  the  final  pressure  of  earnest  per- 
suasiveness. A  sense  of  moral  seriousness  and  purpose  pervades  the  whole 
poem,  and  his  verse  acquires  a  tone  of  fervent  loathing  in  descriptions 
of  ugliness  and  sin,  and  a  thrill  of  righteousness  in  descriptions  of  virtue, 
which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  serenity  of  Ariosto.  The  Faerie  Queene 
has  great  qualities  of  its  own,  but  they  are  far  removed  from  those  of 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  Indeed,  within  similar  frameworks  one  could  hardly 
conceive  of  two  poems  so  dissimilar  in  spirit. 

And  this  fundamental  difference  in  spirit  between  Italian  and  English 
literature  is  illustrated  again  right  at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
by  a  comparison  of  the  reactions  in  the  two  countries  round  about  1600 
to  the  declining  Petrarchism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  early  Seicento 
in  Italy  is  dominated  by  the  extravagant,  ornamental  conceits  of  Marino, 
in  England  by  the  rigorously  meaningful  conceits  of  Donne.  Marino 
seeks  to  revitalize  a  drooping  idiom  purely  on  the  stylistic  level,  by  an 
infusion  of  new  rhetorical  violence,  a  brave  new  inflation.  Donne,  con- 
fronted by  a  similar  failing  idiom,  retreats  from  it,  presents  experience 
from  different  points  of  view,  seeks  new  resources  in  unauthorized 
imagery  innocent  of  literary  pedigree,  and  adopts  a  style  which  is 
'unpoetic',  broken,  sinewy,  and  significant.  The  one  method  is  a 
rhetorical  call  to  arms,  the  other  a  retrenchment  on  life. 


Note 

Biography:  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  i$$2?-i6i8.  He  was  born  at  Hayes  Barton  in  Devon, 
a  younger  son  of  the  third  wife  of  an  independent  gentleman.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1569  went  to  France  to  fight  for  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil 
wars.  By  1575  he  was  back  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London  and  two  years  later 
was  introduced  at  Court.  In  1758  he  sailed  with  Humphrey  Gilbert  for  New- 
foundland, and  in  1580  was  commissioned  a  Captain  of  Foot  in  Ireland.  Return- 
ing the  next  year  he  rose  quickly  in  the  Queen's  favour  and  in  wealth  and 
power;  he  was  knighted  in  1584  and  made  Captain  of  the  Guard  in  1587.  He 
planned  and  invested  in  many  voyages  and  colonizing  ventures.  In  1592  he 
married  Elizabeth  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour,  and 
was  imprisoned  with  her  in  the  Tower  for  a  month  or  two;  and  he  was  then 
banished  the  Court.  In  1595  he  sailed  to  Guiana  and  in  1596  against  Spain  in 
the  Cadiz  Voyage;  in  1597  he  was  re-instated  at  Court.  He  made  many  enemies 
during  his  career,  including  the  Earl  of  Essex;  James  I  was  prejudiced  against 
him  and  shortly  after  his  accession  in  1603  Ralegh  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  treason.  The  sentence  was  remitted,  but  except  for  his  last  voyage 
Ralegh  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower;  there  he  studied,  wrote,  and  received 
constant  visits  from  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  scholars.  His  voyage  started 
in  1617  and  aimed  at  bringing  gold  back  from  Guiana;  it  was  defeated  by  the 
weather,  desertion,  disease,  and  ill  judgement.  Ralegh  returned  almost  alone  to 
find  James  incensed  by  his  attack  on  a  Spanish  settlement;  he  was  tried  again, 
condemned  and  executed. 

Works.  A  Report  (1591)  of  Grenvillc's  fight  with  Spanish  ships  off  the  Azores  was 
his  first  publication;  in  1596  followed  his  Discoveries  .  .  .  of  Guiana.  His  incom- 
plete History  of  the  World,  written  during  his  long  imprisonment,  was  licensed 
in  161 1  and  published  in  1614.  His  first  poem  that  can  be  dated  (commendatory 
verses  to  Gascoigne's  Steel  Glass)  was  written  when  he  was  24,  and  according 
to  tradition  he  composed  his  own  epitaph  in  verse  the  night  before  his  death. 
Much  of  his  verse  has  been  lost,  but  no  one  can  say  how  much;  some  poems 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  on  slight  evidence,  and  seldom  can  a  definitive  text 
be  established.  His  one  long  poem,  Ocean's  Love,  is  preserved  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Modem  Editions.  The  Works  were  published  in  1829  (8  vols.).  The  Poems  have  been 
carefully  and  perceptively  edited  by  Agnes  M.  C.  Latham  (195 1),  and  are  also 
available  in  the  Everyman's  Library  (Silver  Poets,  ed.  G.  Bullet,  1947).  Selections 
from  the  History,  letters,  etc.  were  edited  by  G.  E.  Hadow  (1917). 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  J.  Aubrey's  Brief  Lives  should  be  consulted  (unexpurgated 
ed.  by  O.  L.  Dick,  1949).  W.  Stebbing's  life  (revised  ed.,  1899)  is  good;  W.  M. 
Wallace's  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  is  the  most  recent  (1959) 

E.  A.  Strathmann's  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  a  Study  in  Elizabethan  Skepticism  (195 1)  is 
an  important  study  of  his  thought;  D.  B.  Quinn's  Raleigh  and  the  British  Empire 
(1947)  considers  his  imperialism.  P.  Edwards's  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  (1953)  is  the 
best  short  life,  and  a  fine  appraisal  of  his  thought,  poetry,  and  prose. 
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IV 

A  Reading  of 'The  Ocean's  Love  to  Cynthia' 


DONALD  DAVIE 


We  can  begin  by  reminding  ourselves,  in  brief  and  bold  strokes,  of  die 
personality  of  Ralegh  as  it  is  presented  by  the  biographer.  We  shall 
recall  that,  like  Philip  Sidney,  Ralegh  was  an  amateur  in  poetry,  a 
many-sided  man,  already  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime;  but  that  where 
Sidney  was  loved  and  admired,  Ralegh,  it  seems,  was  hated  and  feared, 
by  all  but  an  immediate  circle  of  friends  who  were  devoted  to  him.  And 
the  tiling  which  made  him  hated,  which  all  his  contemporaries  record, 
is  his  pride.  The  image  we  get  is  of  a  man  touchy,  insolent,  flashy, 
uncontrollable;  a  haughty,  headstrong  exhibitionist. 

Something  of  this  can  be  traced  to  his  origin — significantly  different 
from  Sidney's.  Ralegh  came  of  the  country  gentry,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family;  but  he  was  not  born  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
aristocracy,  like  the  Sidneys,  or  the  Dudleys  and  Devereux  who  were 
later  his  rivals  at  court.  He  could  not  assume,  as  Sidney  could,  that  his 
birth  would  entitle  him  from  the  first  to  positions  of  great  power.  He 
had  to  win  his  way,  to  force  his  way  to  the  top  by  sheer  force  of 
personality.  And  so  we  may  imagine  him  as  a  go-getter,  a  man  on  the 
make,  a  thruster.  Everything  depended  on  his  pleasing  two  capricious 
monarchs.  His  life  and  most  of  his  poetry  are  devoted  to  this  one  end. 
And  so  there  could  not  be  for  him,  in  life  or  in  writing,  that  ease  which 
is  so  conspicuous  and  persuasive  in  Sidney.  Sidney  was  poet  and  courtier 
'as  to  the  manner  born';  Ralegh  was  poet  and  courtier  because  his  life 
depended  on  it. 

It  was  in  1582,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  that  Ralegh  came  home 
from  Ireland,  an  obscure  army  officer  with  no  backing  and  no  influence. 
Almost  at  once  he  rose  to  become  Elizabeth's  favourite.  No  one  knows 
why — but  the  story  of  his  laying  his  cloak  on  a  puddle  for  the  Queen  to 
step  on,  if  it  is  false  in  fact,  is  probably  true  in  spirit.  He  became  the 
Queen's  favourite  principally  because,  in  Elizabeth's  ceremonious  and 
elaborate  and  extravagant  court,  he  was  the  most  inventively  cere- 
monious, the  most  elaborate  and  extravagant  figure  of  them  all.  He 
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was  in  favour  from  1582  to  1592.  When,  in  1587,  Robert  Devereux 
came  to  court  and  won  Elizabeth's  esteem,  Ralegh  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  been  under  a  cloud;  but  he  got  back  again  (and  here  our  interest 
quickens)  by  writing  to  Elizabeth  a  poem  in  several  books  called  Ocean  s 
Love  to  Cynthia.  Or  so  we  are  led  to  understand  by  Colin  Clout's  Come 
Home  Again.  Spenser's  poem  seems  to  say  that  Ralegh  and  Spenser,  each 
with  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  went  to  court  together  from 
Ireland.  Spenser  got  little  out  of  it  and  returned  to  Ireland;  but  the 
trick  worked  for  Ralegh  and  he  was  back  in  high  favour. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  poem  Spenser  refers  to  is  not  the  poem  that 
we  now  read.  "What  we  have  is  a  continuation  of  that  vanished  poem,  a 
further  section  of  Ocean  s  Love  to  Cynthia,  written  several  years  later.  For 
when  Ralegh's  fall  came,  in  1592,  it  came  because  of  a  woman.  Ralegh 
had  got  with  child  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  Elizabeth 
Throckmorton,  whom  he  then  married.  Elizabeth  was  annoyed  pre- 
sumably, not  by  his  immorality,  but  because  he  had  dared  to  look  at 
another  woman  when  she  was  by.  At  least — that  seems  to  be  the  likeliest 
explanation  to  us,  but  really  the  conventions  of  Elizabeth's  court  in  these 
matters  appear  to  us  so  weird  and  wonderful  that  one  does  not  know 
how  to  take  it.  In  his  poems,  of  course,  Ralegh  pretends  to  be  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  the  Queen;  and  the  fact  that  there  was  now  a  Lady 
Ralegh  did  not  prevent  her  husband  from  maintaining  the  fiction  of  his 
passion  for  the  elderly  and  unattractive  Queen.  Elizabeth  must  have 
known  that  Ralegh's  devotion  was  a  convention  only,  a  pretence;  then 
why  was  she  annoyed?  Perhaps  she  was  spiteful  enough  to  pretend  not 
to  know  what  she  really  knew  perfectly  well.  Or  else  perhaps  she  took 
so  seriously  the  principle  of  ceremonious  order  that  she  was  determined 
to  maintain  the  convention  for  reasons  not  spiteful  at  all  but,  at  a  deep 
level,  politic. 

At  any  rate  Ralegh  was  recalled  (he  had  departed  on  an  expedition  to 
Panama)  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower: 

To  seeke  new  worlds,  for  golde,  for  prayse,  for  glory, 

To  try  desire,  to  try  love  severed  farr, 

When  I  was  gonn  shee  sent  her  memory 

More  stronge  then  weare  ten  thowsand  shipps  of  warr, 

To  call  mee  back,  to  leve  great  honors  thought, 
To  leve  my  frinds,  my  fortune,  my  attempte, 
To  leve  the  purpose  I  so  longe  had  sought 
And  holde  both  cares,  and  cumforts  in  contempt. 
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All  things  considered,  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  now,  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  that  Ralegh  tried  the  old  trick  and  wrote  another  book  of 
Ocean  s  Love  to  Cynthia;  and  that  this  is  the  poem  which  survives  under 
that  title.  But  if  so,  the  trick  did  not  work  this  time,  or  not  so  well;  for 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  was  released — and  then, 
apparently,  because  his  expedition  had  returned  with  the  richest  prize- 
ship  ever  brought  to  England.  Ralegh  was  released  because  his  sailors 
had  started  looting  in  Dartmouth,  and  also  because  he  could  now  buy 
himself  out. 

The  later  chapters  of  Ralegh's  extraordinary  career — his  restoration 
to  favour  in  Elizabeth's  last  years  after  the  failure  of  Essex's  rebellion,  his 
failure  from  the  first  to  recommend  himself  to  James,  the  long  scandal 
and  agony  of  his  incarceration,  his  two  trials,  the  harrowing  disaster  of 
his  last  expedition  to  Guiana — these  phases  of  his  life  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Ocean  s  Love  to  Cynthia.  It  should  be  interesting  to  see  what  we  can 
make  of  this  poem,  with  no  more  than  this  to  go  upon. 


In  the  first  place,  the  literal  sense  of  the  poem  is  now  clear:  Ralegh,  a 
favourite  out  of  favour  with  his  sovereign,  pretends  for  the  purpose  of 
the  poem  to  be  a  lover  out  of  favour  with  his  mistress,  who  writes  a 
poem  of  expostulation,  complaint,  flattery,  and  emotional  blackmail,  in 
order  to  be  restored  to  his  former  privileges.  The  reader  will  recognize 
the  love-convention,  and  also,  in  a  shadowy  and  incidental,  perfunctory 
way,  another  convention,  the  pastoral.  In  so  far  as  he  is  looking  for  the 
meaning  of  the  poem,  he  will  recognize  these  elements  only  to  discard 
them;  though  he  may  recognize  also  that  they  are  greatly  effective  as 
principles  of  poetic  ordering.  But  what  we  very  properly  seek,  when 
we  ask  for  the  meaning,  is  something  relevant  and  interesting  not  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  one  man  at  one  point  in  history,  but  to  all  men 
at  all  times,  and  in  particular  to  ourselves,  in  the  twentieth  century  in 
England. 

Looking  for  this,  we  may  meditate  as  follows,  as  we  read  the  poem. 
Ralegh  in  disgrace,  or  at  least  out  of  favour,  thinks  of  the  cause  to  which 
he  has  devoted  all  his  energies.  This  cause  is  Elizabeth;  but  Elizabeth,  for 
Ralegh  here  as  for  Spenser  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  stands  for  the  whole 
culture  of  which  she  was  the  focus.  Ralegh's  'love',  therefore,  the  cause 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  is  the  civilization  represented  by  the 
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Renaissance  court  (in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Poland  as  much  as  in  England). 
He  has  been  deprived  of  all  opportunities  to  serve  that  civilization,  to 
secure  it  and  enrich  it;  and  he  asks  himself  what  difference  this  makes  to 
him. 

He  finds  himself  at  odds.  His  reason  tells  him  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle;  and  yet  he  cannot  help  but  persevere.  He  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  a  lamb,  newly  weaned,  that  still  returns  to  the  dug;  as 
unnatural  as  a  body  that  continues  to  twitch  after  being  killed;  as  inert 
as  a  water-wheel  that  turns  by  its  own  dwindling  momentum  though 
the  current  has  changed;  as  fantastic  as  a  man  who  mistakes  twilight  for 
dawn,  and  begins  at  nightfall  an  enormous  task.  Indeed,  even  in  his  years 
of  power  his  reason  had  condemned  him: 

Twelve  yeares  intire  I  wasted  in  this  warr, 
Twelve  yeares  of  my  most  happy  younger  dayes, 
Butt  I  in  them  and  they  now  wasted  ar, 
Of  all  which  past  the  sorrow  only  stayes. 


So  wrate  I  once,  and  my  mishapp  fortolde, 
My  minde  still  feelinge  sorrowfull  success 
Yeven  as  before  a  storme  the  marbell  colde 
Douth  by  moyste  teares  tempestious  tymes  express. 


So  fealt  my  hevy  minde  my  harmes  att  hande 
Which  my  vayne  thought  in  vayne  sought  to  recure; 
Att  middell  day  my  soonn  seemde  under  land 
When  any  littell  cloude  did  it  obscure. 

All  the  more,  now  that  disaster  has  come  upon  him,  does  he  see  himself 
as  having  devoted  all  his  energies  to  an  object  discredited  by  his  reason. 
Even  now  that  the  blow  has  fallen,  he  finds  himself  still  a  divided 
personality — split  between  the  reasonable  mind  that  watches,  afraid  and 
helpless,  and  the  unreasonable  will  that  chooses  and  drives  to  action. 
This  is  presented  most  vividly  in  his  recollection  of  how  it  was  with  him 
when  the  blow  first  fell: 

Sumetyme  I  died,  sumetyme  I  was  distract, 
My  sowle  the  stage  of  fancies  tragedye. 
Then  furious  madness  wher  trew  reason  lackt 
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Wrate  what  it  would,  and  scurgde  myne  own  consayte. 

Oh,  hevy  hart  who  cann  thee  wittnes  beare, 

"What  tounge,  what  penn  could  thy  tormentinge  treat 

But  thyne  owne  mourning  thoughts  which  present  weare,  .  .  .? 

We  need  not  go  to  the  dictionary  before  we  decide  that  'distract'  is  the 
precise  word:  the  heart  running  mad  is  distracted  from  the  reason  that 
watches  ('thine  own  mourning  thoughts  which  present  were'). 

Now  that  he  has  had  time  to  accustom  himself  to  his  changed  fortune, 
reason  should  come  into  her  own  again;  but  in  fact  reason  seems  as 
irrelevant,  as  ineffective  as  ever.  And  even  as  he  says  so  (in  what  are 
perhaps  the  five  finest  stanzas),  so  his  attitude  changes  and,  instead  of 
mourning  his  reason  crippled  by  his  will,  he  exults  in  the  constancy  of 
his  will  that  can  overbear  all  reasonable  injunctions: 

And  though  strong  reason  holde  before  myne  eyes 
The  Images,  and  formes  of  worlds1  past 
Teachinge  the  cause  why  all  thos  flames  that  rize 
From  formes  externall,  cann  no  longer  last, 

Then  that  thos  seeminge  bewties  hold  in  pryme 
Loves  ground,  his  essence,  and  his  emperye, 
All  slaves  to  age,  and  vassalls  unto  tyme 
Of  which  repentance  writes  the  tragedye. 

But  this,  my  harts  desire  could  not  conceve 
Whose  Love  outflew  the  fastest  fliinge  tyme; 
A  bewty  that  cann  easely  deseave 
Th'  arrest  of  yeares,  and  creepinge  age  outclyme, 

A  springe  of  bewties  which  tyme  ripeth  not 
Tyme  that  butt  workes  onn  frayle  mortallety, 
A  sweetness  which  woes  wronges  outwipeth  not, 
Whom  love  hath  chose  for  his  devinnitye, 

A  vestall  fier  that  burnes,  but  never  wasteth, 
That  looseth  nought  by  gevinge  light  to  all 
That  endless  shines  eachwher  and  endless  lasteth 
Blossumes  of  pride  that  cann  nor  vade  nor  fall, 

1  Miss  Latham  makes  the  pleasing  suggestion  that  'worlds'  here  has  to  be 
read  as  a  disyllable  because  of  Ralegh's  west-country  V. 
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If  we  have  read  W.  Empson's  criticism,  we  shall  soon  decide  that  the 
ambiguity  of  this  passage  is  deliberate;  in  particular  it  seems  to  turn  on 
an  ambiguity  crucial  to  the  Elizabethans  in  the  word  'love',  meaning 
(a)  the  energy  towards  the  object,  (b)  the  object  of  the  energy.  Here  what 
is  spoken  of  is  love  (a),  the  energy,  for  the  most  part;  but  'the  vestal 
fire'  suggests  Elizabeth,  die  object,  love  (b).  One  of  the  neatest  plays  on 
the  pun  is 

A  springe  of  bewties  which  tyme  ripeth  not; 

for  if  this  were  Elizabeth  that  is  spoken  of,  the  phrase  would  be  'which 
time  wither eth  not'.  The  word  'ripeth'  provides  a  sardonic  surprise 
and  commands  immediate  assent  because  it  fits  Ralegh's  situation  so 
well. 

When  Ralegh  does  go  on  to  the  object,  Elizabeth,  he  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  flaw  in  her  perfection,  her  lack  of  compassion,  than  with 
her  virtues.  Ironically  or  needlessly,  he  tells  himself  to  'leave  her  praise'; 
and  he  elaborates  still  further  on  the  nature  of  woman's  love  and  the 
thankless  task  of  trying  to  ensure  it.  This  love,  woman's  love,  is  subject 
to  mutability,  as  is  emphasized  first  by  beautiful  conventional  flower- 
and-fruit  images;  and  at  last  rammed  home  by  the  barest  unconven- 
tionality: 

The  tokens  hunge  onn  brest,  and  kyndly  worne 
Ar  now  elcewhere  disposde,  or  helde  for  toyes. 

But  by  this  time  the  reader  is  huddling  or  cramming  together  lines  from 
scattered  parts  of  the  poem,  and  is  aware  that  he  is  imposing  a  summary 
order  upon  a  turbulent  flux  and  reflux  of  feeling,  repeatedly  circling 
back  on  itself,  of  which  he  will  admit  that  he  is  growing  a  little  weary. 
So  we  note  in  rather  summary  fashion  how  a  return  to  pastoral  imagery 
introduces  the  ploughman,  symbol  of  the  man  who  accustoms  himself 
to  mutability  by  rooting  up  the  old  and  sowing  new.  The  implication  is 
clear:  the  lover,  if  he  were  reasonable,  would  do  the  same.  But  once 
again,  moving  strangely  from  sorrow  to  exultation,  Ralegh  proclaims 
that  for  him  this  is  impossible: 

Sorrow  was  my  revendge  and  wo  my  hate; 
I  pourless  was  to  alter  my  desire. 
My  love  is  not  of  tyme,  or  bound  to  date 
My  harts  internall  heat,  and  livinge  fier 
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Would  not,  or  could  be  quencht,  with  suddayn  shoures. 

My  bound  respect  was  not  confinde  to  dayes 

My  vowed  fayth  not  sett  to  ended  houres. 

I  love  the  bearinge  and  not  bearinge  sprayes  .  .  . 

And  the  rest  of  the  poem  (though  still  it  ebbs  as  often  as  it  flows)  is  a 
celebration  of  this  'durable  fire',  his  constancy,  which  at  the  end  is  taken 
to  be  the  spiritual  prize  of  Ralegh's  whole  life: 

To  God  I  leve  it,  who  first  gave  it  me,  .  .  . 

And  by  this  time,  of  course,  the  mind  that  began  by  being  so  divided 
against  itself  is  at  one,  resolved  and  even  calm. 


If  this  is  indeed,  however  roughly,  the  account  of  the  poem  that 
might  be  given  after  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  but  uninstructed  and 
largely  unassisted  reading,  it  would  doubtless  go  along  with  liking  and 
even  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Ralegh's  achievement.  It  is  easy  to 
read  love'  as  'dedication'  throughout,  and  any  reader  will  know,  from 
personal  experience  or  else  from  sympathy  with  others,  those  hours  in 
which  the  dedicated  life  asks  itself  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  decides 
that  it  isn't,  and  then  with  bewilderment  finds  that  it  will  not  act  upon 
this  decision;  this  is  the  subject  of  Ralegh's  poem,  and  it  is  one  that  must 
strike  home  to  all  of  us.  Moreover,  if  we  have  encountered  a  certain 
longueur  some  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  we  are  reconciled  to  the 
poem  by  some  astonishing  triumphs  in  the  last  pages: 

Butt  what  of  thos,  or  thes,  or  what  of  ought 
Of  that  which  was,  or  that  which  is,  to  treat? 
What  I  possess  is  butt  the  same  I  sought; 
My  love  was  falce,  my  labors  weare  desayte. 

Nor  less  then  such  they  ar  esteemde  to  bee, 
A  fraude  bought  att  the  prize  of  many  woes, 
A  guile,  whereof  the  profitts  unto  mee — 
Coulde  it  be  thought  premeditate  for  thos? 

(The  breaking  off  into  the  incredulity  of  the  last  line  comes  with  the 
poignancy  of  unprepared  sincerity,  but  only  by  contrast  with  the 
rhetorical  patterning  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  of  the  poem  as  a 
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whole — an  effect  contrived  elsewhere  also,  but  nowhere  so  piercingly.) 
Thus,  both  in  what  the  poem  says  and  in  its  ways  of  saying  it,  Ocean  s 
Love  to  Cynthia  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  modern  reader.  In  fact 
I  want  to  investigate  the  possibility,  not  that  he  won't  like  the  poem 
enough,  but  that  he  will  like  the  poem  too  much,  or  at  least  too 
promptly,  and  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

We  may  start  by  supposing  that  he  likes  the  poem  enough  to  see  what 
others  have  said  of  it.  And  if  the  modern  reader  should  turn  for  instance 
to  an  admirable  handbook  by  P.  Edwards,  he  will  feel  at  once  that  his 
reading  of  the  poem  has  been  enriched.  At  line  120,  for  example,  where 
the  poem  seems  to  make  a  fresh  start  with  'Twelve  yeares  intire  I 
wasted  in  this  warr',  everyone  will  relish  and  endorse  Edwards's  acute 
remark,  'But  this  poem  never  starts:  it  is  always  about  to  relate  the 
whole  great  tragedy,  but  then  is  pulled  aside  into  a  digression.  Then  we 
reach  a  point  at  which  we  realise  that  the  whole  story  has,  piecemeal, 
been  related  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  do  except  bring  the  poem  to  a 
close/  The  reader  will  find  his  moment  of  tedium  acknowledged  and  in 
part  justified  by  the  comment,  'From  line  318,  such  is  the  turmoil  of  the 
thought — whether  intentional  or  not — that  it  is  hard  to  make  useful 
divisions  of  the  poem  into  sections  any  further'  (though  I  suspect  we  are 
by  this  time  formulating  our  own  ideas  about  'whether  intentional  or 
not').  And  he  will  be  grateful  to  have  his  attention  returned  to  the 
astonishing  stanza  near  the  end: 

Shee  is  gonn,  Shee  is  lost !  Shee  is  found,  shee  is  ever  faire ! 
Sorrow  drawes  weakly,  wher  love  drawes  not  too. 
Woes  cries,  sound  nothinge,  butt  only  in  loves  eare. 
Do  then  by  Diinge,  what  life  cannot  doo  .  .  . 

Because  he  must  have  wondered  if  the  sudden  exultation  of  'she  is 
found,  she  is  ever  fair'  represented  a  change  of  feeling  decisive  for  the 
poem  as  a  whole,  and  because  he  will  surely  have  decided  that  if  so  the 
wrench  around  is  too  abrupt  to  be  effective,  he  will  be  grateful  for 
Edwards's  justified  confidence  on  the  point:  'Some  have  taken  this  as  the 
turning  point  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  not  so.  His  denial  is  a  momentary, 
irresistible  ejaculation,  expressing  the  division  in  his  mind  that  has  been 
present  throughout  the  poem.  A  coal  glows  white  hot  and  then  dies  to 
an  ember  and  the  poem  continues  with  the  settled  unhappiness  that  had 
preceded  the  outburst/  And  finally,  our  reader  should  be  prepared  to 
revise  his  too  glib  idea  of  how  the  poem  ends,  when  Edwards  says 
of  it,  'It  is  far  better  that  Ralegh  ends  his  extraordinary  poem  with  a 
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gesture  of  helplessness  than  [with]  an  affirmation — say,  of  the  neo- 
platonic  idea  expressed  or  hinted  at  in  "Do  then  by  dying  what  life 
cannot  do"  '. 

But  what  will  our  reader  make  of  the  observations  that  emerge  from 
Edwards's  examination  of  the  Hatfield  MS.  of  the  poem,  in  Ralegh's 
own  hand,  the  sole  manuscript  known  to  exist?  Edwards  is  relying  on 
Agnes  Latham's  solid  authority  when  he  decides,  after  examining  the 
manuscript,  'Ralegh  is  transcribing  an  earlier  draft  .  .  .  and  he  is  clearly 
making  changes  as  he  copies,  but ...  the  transcript  cannot  represent  the 
poem  in  a  finished  state  .  .  .'  It  is  on  his  own  authority,  however,  that  he 
decides  in  consequence,  'We  must  clearly  make  reservations  in  our 
criticism,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  before  us  poetry  being  created, 
and  not  a  finally  completed  work  of  art.'  It  is  hereabouts  that  the  modern 
reader  may  dig  in  his  heels.  For  after  all  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  a  twentieth-century  taste  preferred  the  unfinished  state  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan poem  to  its  finished  state.  What  offends  our  modern  taste  in 
Elizabethan  poetry  is  precisely  that  it  is,  by  modern  standards,  all  too 
'finished';  it  lacks  the  abruptness  of  transition,  the  intriguing  gaps  that  a 
post-symbolist  poet  leaves  us  to  fdl  in  for  ourselves  (or  at  least  he  seems 
to  leave  them).  It  is  true  that  the  poetry  of  Eliot  and  Pound  is  now 
almost  old-fashioned;  but  at  least  it  will  appear  that  a  reader  brought  up 
on  their  poetry,  poetry  which  proceeds  by  associative  not  logical  link- 
ings,  by  images  merely  juxtaposed  (the  links  between  them  unstated), 
is  likely  to  like  Ralegh's  poem  precisely  because  it  is  unfinished;  and  to 
suppose  that  where  Ralegh  leaves  out  logical  links,  he  does  so  deliber- 
ately, as  in  The  Waste  Land;  whereas  the  manuscript  suggests  that  where 
this  happens,  it  was  as  an  interim  expedient  only,  an  emergency  opera- 
tion to  be  redressed  or  concealed  in  a  later  working-over. 

Yet  if  we  point  this  out  to  a  modern  reader,  as  Edwards  does,  he  can 
still  impenitently  retreat  to  that  metaphysical  hinterland  of  criticism 
where  roam  those  fabulous  beasts,  the  intentional  and  the  affective 
fallacies.  Certainly  he  may  say,  appealing  to  commonsense,  that  he  has  to 
like  or  dislike  the  poem  as  it  stands,  since  this  is  all  of  the  poem  there  is. 
He  may  well  protest  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can  be  asked,  or 
should  be  prepared,  to  read  poetry  in  terms  of  'as  if  or  'if  only'. 
For  Ralegh  indeed  the  poem  may  have  been  unfinished  (as  well  as 
incomplete,  lacking  as  it  may  an  earlier  ten  or  twenty  books);  but 
for  us  as  readers  the  poem  must  stand  as  finished  and  be  judged  as 
such. 

And  from  this  position  (which  strikes  me  as  impregnable)  he  may 
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choose  to  counter-attack.  He  may  point  out  that  Edwards,  like  every 
other  commentator  on  the  poem,  admits  that  at  least  some  of  the  loose 
ends,  the  waywardness  and  abruptness,  are  deliberate,  and  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  retained  in  any  later  revision.  Thus  Edwards  says, 
'The  poem  is  a  fevered  elegy,  obscure,  turbulent  and  erratic,  with  the 
incoherence  almost  of  delirium  in  the  flow  of  its  thought.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  elsewhere  in  Elizabethan  poetry.'  And  the  modern  reader 
is  right  to  ask  how  this  scholar,  with  the  manuscript  before  him,  decides 
which  of  the  loose  ends  would  have  been  tied  up  later,  and  which  on  the 
contrary  are  essential  to  the  poem  and  would  have  been  retained. 
Edwards  has  his  answer,  and  it  is  time  to  turn  to  specific  cases. 
There  is  line  213: 

But  leve  her  prayse,  speak  thow  of  nought  but  wo,  .  .  . 

The  uninstructed  reader,  we  remember,  remarked  that  when  Ralegh 
commanded  himself  to  leave  her  praise,  he  did  so  'ironically  or  need- 
lessly'. And  I  think  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  this.  Irony  is 
an  all  too  convenient  bolt-hole  which  the  twentieth  century  has  been  too 
ready  to  make  use  of  in  such  cases.  There  is  nothing  ironical  elsewhere 
in  the  poem,  though  there  is,  as  Edwards  notes,  at  least  one  moment  of 
bitter  sarcasm.  Edwards's  case  must  here  be  accepted,  by  which  'But 
leave  her  praise'  was  meant  to  follow  immediately  line  192: 

Blossumes  of  pride  that  cann  nor  vade  nor  fall.  .  .  , 

lines  193-200,  and  also  200-212,  being  false  starts  intended  for  later 
deletion  or  else  transference  elsewhere.  There  are  marks  in  the  manu- 
script against  both  these  passages,  which  may  be  meant  to  signify  this. 
And  yet  even  here,  even  on  Edwards's  own  showing,  the  illogic  of  lines 
193-212  represent  or  mime  the  turbulent  flux  and  reflux  of  a  mind  in  the 
act  of  feeling,  rather  than  the  product  of  feeling  tidied  up  for  public 
consumption.  And  so  how  can  we  reply  to  the  reader  who  objects  that 
if  Ralegh  had  tidied  them  up,  he  would  have  spoiled  them? 
Again,  there  is  a  similar  mark  in  the  MS.  against  line  465: 

My  love  was  falce,  my  labors  weare  desayte. 

And  Edwards  suggests  that  this  was  marked  for  alteration  because  'love' 
is  there  ambiguous.  This  is  a  place  where  the  reader  has  to  stick  to  his 
post-Empsonian  guns.  He  must  maintain  that  this  ambiguity  is  deliberate, 
since  it  is  central  to  the  whole  argument  of  the  poem  as  he  understands 
it.  If  it  is  pointed  out  that  Ralegh  was  a  pre-Empsonian,  to  whom  it  had 
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not  occurred  that  ambiguity  was  different  from  muddle,  it  can  be 
retorted  that  he  was  at  any  rate  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  whose 
sonnets  provided  Empson  with  his  best  and  most  compelling  examples 
of  deliberate  exploitation  of  double-meanings.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  is  that  one  may  point  to  many  lines  in  the  poem  where  this 
ambiguity  appears,  such  as  line  57,  'The  honor  of  her  love,  Love  still 
devising'.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  how  Ralegh's  mind  was  exercised 
continually  by  love  as  energy  towards  an  object,  played  against  love  as 
the  object  drawing  the  energy,  is  in  lines  37  to  44.  Line  37  represents  the 
first  of  those  abrupt  transitions  which  distinguish  the  whole  poem.  This 
is  a  transition  from  the  hopeless  unhappiness  and  sterility  with  which  the 
poem  starts,  to  a  sudden  hymn  of  adoration;  and  it  is  one  which  Edwards 
accepts  as  deliberately  intended: 

Oh  hopefull  love  my  object,  and  invention, 
Oh,  trew  desire  the  spurr  of  my  consayte, 
Oh,  worthiest  spirrit,  my  minds  impulsion, 
Oh,  eyes  transpersant,  my  affections  bayte, 

Oh,  princely  forme,  my  fancies  adamande, 
Devine  consayte,  my  paynes  acceptance, 
Oh,  all  in  onn,  oh  heaven  on  yearth  transparant, 
The  seat  of  joyes,  and  loves  abundance! 

The  playing  off  of 'impulsion'  against  'adamant'  (which  draws)  cannot  be 
unintentional,  and  it  makes  manifest  the  opposite  movements  which  are 
implicit  in  the  one  word  'love',  according  as  it  is  seen  from  the  man's  or 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view. 
One  further  example:  lines  132-3: 

And  as  the  Isakells  in  a  winters  day 

When  as  the  soonn  shines  with  unwounted  warme,  .  .  . 

If  Ralegh  was  thinking  of  the  poem  as  written  in  quatrains  (as  he  surely 
was,  despite  occasional  five-line  stanzas,  tercets,  and  unattached  couplets 
like  this  one)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  represents  a  place  where 
Ralegh  knows  that  smoothing  out  will  be  called  for.  But  this  is  not  to 
say,  as  Edwards  does,  that  in  the  re-working,  the  image  of  the  icicles 
would  be  expunged  altogether.  He  takes  this  as  an  example  of  'images 
which  do  not  obey  the  rules  of  decorum  and  logical  aptness  that  Ralegh 
normally  adheres  to  so  excellently'.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  of  this  image: 
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it  involves  the  suggestion  that  Ralegh's  heart  is  like  an  icicle  in 
temperature,  and,  more  important,  it  relates  Cynthia's  access  of  dis- 
pleasure to  the  increased  warmth  of  the  sun.  By  contrast  and  much 
more  fitly,  Cynthia's  displeasure  in  line  106  is  compared  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  'icicles'  image  may  give  an  exact  sensory  impression, 
but  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  poem;  the  metrical  and 
grammatical  uneasiness  probably  indicates  Ralegh's  dissatisfaction. 
The  marks  in  the  manuscript  against  line  132  presumably  indicate  that 
something  was  to  be  changed. 

Here  surely  Edwards  wants  to  tidy  up  too  much.  It's  true  that  we  have 
lately  and  most  usefully  been  made  to  see  how  much  Elizabethan  and 
Metaphysical  poets  cared  for  logical  ordering  and  consonance  in  their 
choice  of  images,  how  far  they  were  from  sharing  a  modern  willingness 
to  let  illogical  and  disordered  imagery  mime  out  for  the  reader  an 
illogical  and  disordered  state  of  mind.  But  Edwards  has  already  allowed, 
as  regards  Ocean  s  Love  to  Cynthia,  that  'There  is  nothing  like  it  else- 
where in  Elizabethan  poetry'.  And  with  that  for  our  warrant,  we  cannot 
help  but  note  how,  throughout  the  poem,  images  are  turning  over, 
double-edged;  one  whole  binding  sequence  of  imagery  from  water,  for 
instance,  appears  to  be  deployed  with  just  this  in  view — no  sooner  have 
we  grasped  an  image  of  the  queen  as  a  ruinous  inundation  flooding  the 
poet's  pastures,  than  we  have  to  adjust  ourselves  into  seeing  her  as  rain 
which  falls  too  grudgingly  upon  his  thirsty  acres.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Ralegh's  deliberate  intention  to  keep  the  reader  off  balance  in  this  way; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  wish  the  icicles  image  away. 

There  is  a  fine  example  of  this,  incidentally,  though  an  unrepresenta- 
tive one,  on  the  very  first  page  of  the  poem: 

Lost  in  the  mudd  of  thos  hygh  flowinge  streames 
Which  through  more  fayrer  feilds  ther  courses  bend, 
Slayne  with  sealf  thoughts,  amasde  in  fearfull  dreams, 
Woes  without  date,  discumforts  without  end, 

From  frutfull  trees  I  gather  withred  leves 
And  glean  the  broken  eares  with  misers  hands, 
Who  sumetyme  did  injoy  the  waighty  sheves 
I  seeke  faire  floures  amidd  the  brinish  sand. 

All  in  the  shade  yeven  in  the  faire  soon  dayes 
Under  thos  healthless  trees  I  sytt  alone, 
Wher  joy  full  byrdds  singe  neather  lovely  layes 
Nor  Phillomen  recounts  her  direfull  mone. 
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Here  the  resolute  refusal  to  indulge  the  pathetic  fallacy,  insisting  that  the 
birds  were  joyous  and  the  trees  were  fruitful  though  not  to  him  (how 
Ruskin  would  have  approved!)  induces  a  sort  of  vertigo  in  the  reader, 
never  sure  which  way  to  take  each  image  as  it  comes.  Perhaps  the  finest 
stroke  is  'mud',  which  may  be  exceptionally  fertile  (the  Nile  valley)  just 
as  it  may  be  both  noisome  and  sterile. 


Surely  this  is,  once  again,  very  much  a  'modern'  effect.  We  encounter 
it,  for  instance,  in  'Little  Gidding': 

There  are  three  conditions  which  often  look  alike 
Yet  differ  completely,  flourish  in  the  same  hedgerow: 
Attachment  to  self  and  to  things  and  to  persons,  detachment 
From  self  and  from  things  and  from  persons;  and,  growing 

between  them,  indifference 
Which  resembles  the  others  as  death  resembles  life, 
Being  between  two  lives — unflowering,  between 
The  live  and  the  dead  nettle. 

Here,  by  the  enlivening  use  of  a  curious  English  idiom — 'the  dead 
nettle',  used  of  a  kind  of  nettle  which  is  perfectly  alive — Eliot  plays  upon 
the  paradox  that  death  resembles  life.  And  the  image  which  makes  of  the 
truly  dead  because  unflowering  thing  a  thrusting  weed — this  muddles  us 
even  further  about  where  life  ends  and  death  begins.  Add  to  this  the 
traditional  associations  of  the  nettle,  stinging  and  sterility,  and  the  reader 
experiences  a  curious  vertigo  or  giddiness  every  time  he  re-reads  the 
passage,  however  firmly  at  some  time  or  other  he  may  have  worked  out 
the  prose  sense. 
We  may  compare: 

A  springe  of  bewties  which  tyme  ripeth  not 
Tyme  that  butt  workes  onn  frayle  mortallety,  .  .  . 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  made  the  clever  but  uninstructed  reader  remark 
of  this  that  if  Elizabeth  were  the  'spring  of  beauties',  the  phrase  ought  to 
be  'which  time  withereth  not'.  To  say  instead  'ripeth'  made  it  clear  that 
the  spring  was  not  the  attractiveness  of  Elizabeth,  the  loved  object,  but 
rather  the  energy  towards  that  object,  the  constancy  of  her  lover.  What 
looked  like  a  compliment  to  her  is  really  the  lover  complimenting  him- 
self. And  my  reader  applauded  this  as  a  bold  and  subtle  stroke,  affording 
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a  sardonic  surprise.  But  this  won't  do.  If  we  remember  Touchstone 
saying, 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot; 

or  Malcolm  saying, 

Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  pow'rs  above 
Put  on  their  instruments; 

or  Richard  II  saying,  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt, 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he; 

or  finally  Queen  Margaret  saying,  in  Richard  HI, 

So  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  xleath; 

we  realize  that  to  a  mind  of  Shakespeare's  generation  'ripe'  meant  not 
just  the  process  of  maturation  in  its  beneficent  and  bountiful  aspect 
(which  is  what  it  tends  to  mean  for  us),  but  also  and  equally  maturation 
in  its  aspect  as  a  stage  towards  senescence  and  decomposition.  In  other 
words,  just  as  the  concept  'ripeness'  involves  as  a  corollary  the  idea  of 
withering,  for  the  Elizabethans  the  word  also  brought  with  it  this 
corollary  (whereas  for  us,  illogically,  on  the  whole  it  doesn't).  And  if  so, 
what  emerges  from  'ripeth'  in  Ralegh's  lines  isn't  the  fine  sardonic 
stroke  we  thought  we  had  found  there,  but  a  far  more  complex  and 
ambiguous  feeling,  playing  over  a  whole  gamut  of  possible  tones,  of 
which  the  sardonic  is  only  one.  This  induces  in  us,  therefore,  nothing  so 
simple  as  the  delighted  surprise  which  wants  to  slap  its  thigh  at  the  neat- 
ness of  the  turn,  but  rather  once  again  the  sort  of  giddiness  in  which  we 
see  things  turn  into  their  opposites,  until  our  heads  swim. 2 

But  the  passage  from  Eliot  prompts  other  and  more  far-reaching 
reflections.  It  would  not  make  our  heads  swim  if  it  were  not,  as  regards 
syntax,  elaborately,  even  painstakingly,  correct.  We  are  baffled  not  just 
by  the  illogicalities  and  contradictions  in  terms  which  lie  folded,  one 
within  another,  in  the  word  'nettle'  as  Eliot  rings  the  changes  upon  it. 

2  The  citations  from  Shakespeare  are  taken  from  J.  V.  Cunningham,  Woe  or 
Wonder  (1951),  pp.  13, 14.  Cunningham  uses  the  citations  to  show  that  'Ripeness 
is  all'  in  King  Lear  cannot  mean  what  we  take  it  and  want  it  to  mean — in  his 
words,  'that  maturity  of  experience  is  a  final  good,  and  that  there  is  a  fulness  of 
feeling,  an  inner  and  emotional  completion  in  life  that  is  attainable  and  that  will 
resolve  our  tragedies'. 
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What  really  bewilders  us  as  we  read  is  that  these  illogicalities  rise  into 
view  from  an  arrangement  of  language  such  as  we  are  used  to,  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  grammatically  clear  and  correct  and  therefore  (so  we 
think,  mistakenly)  manageable  and  rational.  It  is  the  sinuousness  of  the 
sentence  which  traps  us,  as  much  as  the  double  meanings  in  the  words 
themselves.  And  this  is  important.  For  Edwards,  to  return  to  him  once 
more,  says  of  Ocean 's  Love  to  Cynthia,  'The  chaotic  syntax  must  often  be 
the  mark  of  an  unfinished  poem.  Every  reader  will  find  passages  where 
sentences  are  left  hanging  in  the  air,  verbs  without  subjects,  subjects 
without  verbs,  relative  clauses  with  no  possible  antecedents,  all  of  which 
can  only  be  loose  ends.'  And  yet,  once  again,  a  reader  who  enjoys  the 
fragmented  or  aborted  syntax  of  Eliot's  Waste  Land  or his  Ash  Wednesday, 
or  of  Pound's  Cantos,  will  be  ready  to  think  that  thus  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  formal  grammar  is  one  of  the  poet's  rights;  for  only  in  this 
way  can  certain  valuable  poetic  effects  be  attained.  And  so,  once  again, 
he  may  take  the  position  that,  whatever  Ralegh's  ultimate  intentions,  in 
certain  places  where  syntax  is  deranged  in  the  poem,  the  poetry  gains 
thereby;  and  so  he  may  again  refuse  to  make  those  allowances  which 
Edwards  asks  him  to  make — he  won't  make  allowances  for  the  poem's 
being  unfinished,  because  he  thinks  it  is  all  the  better  for  being  so. 

What  he  must  be  told,  however,  is  that  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
He  cannot  be  stopped  from  preferring  an  unfinished  Elizabethan  poem 
because  it  is  more  like  a  modern  poem  than  the  finished  poem  would 
have  been.  But  he  can  be  stopped  from  making  it  into  two  different  sorts 
of  modern  poem  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Ocean  s  Love  to  Cynthia  may, 
for  him,  be  like  Ash  Wednesday,  or  it  may  be  like  Little  Gidding;  but  it 
cannot  be  like  both  at  once.  In  other  words  he  has  to  decide  whether 
Ralegh  is  the  sort  of  poet,  like  Valery  and  the  later  Eliot,  who  makes 
elaborately  correct  syntax  serve  his  purposes,  or  whether,  like  Pound 
and  the  earlier  Eliot,  he  is  the  sort  of  poet  who  gets  his  poetic  effects  by 
breaking  or  abrogating  syntactical  laws.  There  seems  to  me  no  doubt 
that  Ralegh  is  a  poet  of  the  first  sort,  and  therefore  that  Edwards  is 
perfectly  right  in  his  contention  that  where  incomplete  or  wrenched 
syntax  occurs  in  the  poem,  this  is  a  sign  of  its  having  been  left  unfinished. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  exceptionally  subtle  and  masterful  use  of 
syntax  is  the  single  sentence  running  from  line  73  to  line  103 : 

But  as  a  boddy  violently  slayne 

Retayneath  warmth  although  the  spirrit  be  gonn, 

And  by  a  poure  in  nature  moves  agayne 

Till  it  be  layd  below  the  fatall  stone; 
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Or  as  the  yearth  yeven  in  cold  winter  dayes 
Left  for  a  tyme  by  her  life  gevinge  soonn, 
Douth  by  the  poure  remayninge  of  his  rayes 
Produce  sume  green,  though  not  as  it  hath  dunn; 

Or  as  a  wheele  forst  by  the  fallinge  streame, 
Although  the  course  be  turnde  sume  other  way 
Douth  for  a  tyme  go  rounde  uppon  the  beame 
Till  wantinge  strenght  to  move,  it  stands  att  stay; 

So  my  forsaken  hart,  my  withered  mind, 
Widdow  of  all  the  joy es  it  once  possest, 
My  hopes  cleane  out  of  sight,  with  forced  wind 
To  kyngdomes  strange,  to  lands  farr  off  addrest, 

Alone,  forsaken,  frindless  onn  the  shore 
With  many  wounds,  with  deaths  cold  pangs  inebrased, 
Writes  in  the  dust  as  onn  that  could  no  more 
Whom  love,  and  tyme,  and  fortune  had  defaced, 

Of  things  so  great,  so  longe,  so  manefolde 

With  meanes  so  weake,  the  sowle  yeven  then  departing 

The  weale,  the  wo,  the  passages  of  olde 

And  worlds  of  thoughts  discribde  by  onn  last  sythinge: 

As  if  when  after  Phebus  is  dessended 

And  leves  a  light  mich  like  the  past  dayes  dawninge, 

And  every  toyle  and  labor  wholy  ended 

Each  livinge  creature  draweth  to  his  restinge 

Wee  should  beginn  by  such  a  partinge  light 

To  write  the  story  of  all  ages  past 

And  end  the  same  before  th'aprochinge  night. 

Three-quarters  of  the  way  through  this  sentence,  there  is  a  patch  of  very 
loose  construction,  the  phrase  beginning  'the  soul  even  then  departing'. 
But  this  apart,  the  control  is  imperious  and  magnificent.  First,  three 
images,  of  the  slain  but  stirring  body,  of  the  wintry  earth,  and  of  the 
waterwheel,  are  presented  as  it  were  in  parallel,  each  paralleling  both  the 
others  but  parallel  also  to  an  image  from  the  previous  sentence,  of  the 
lamb  weaned  but  still  sucking  the  dug: 
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Mich  like  the  gentell  Lamm,  though  lately  waynde, 
Playes  with  the  dug  though  find  no  cumfort  ther. 

So  far  the  syntax  is  austerely  logical,  and  this  is  made  conspicuous  by 
assigning  a  quatrain  to  each  image.  But  the  stiffness  of  the  logical 
parallelism  is  saved  from  tedium  by  the  very  various  affective  colouring 
of  the  images;  the  lamb  is  'innocent',  where  the  image  of  the  slain  body 
is  brutal;  the  lamb  has  life  before  it,  the  corpse  has  life  behind  it;  and  the 
images  are  ranged  on  a  scale  from  the  tender  vitality  of  the  lamb  through 
the  monstrous  life  of  the  murdered  body  and  the  exiguous  life  of  wintry 
nature  to  the  material  lifelessness,  the  mere  illusion  of  life,  in  the  wooden 
wheel.  Moreover,  the  symmetry  is  saved  from  seeming  a  constraint  by 
the  very  fact  that  one  of  the  series  of  images,  the  lamb,  is  carried  in  a 
different  metrical  and  grammatical  unit  from  the  others.  Only  now,  after 
twelve  lines  have  already  unwound  themselves,  does  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  emerge;  and  this  ('my  forsaken  hart')  has  then  to  wait  through 
no  less  than  nine  delays  of  various  kinds  (phrases  in  apposition,  an 
ablative  absolute  construction,  three  epithets  and  three  adjectival 
phrases)  before  it  is  allowed  to  find  its  verb,  'writes*.  Even  then,  before 
we  learn  what  is  to  be  written,  we  are  sucked  back  once  again  into  yet 
further  qualification  of  this  subject  so  much  qualified  already: 

as  one  that  could  no  more, 
Whom  love,  and  time,  and  fortune  had  defaced;  .  .  . 

Surely  this  impetus  which  so  slowly  and  uncertainly  gets  the  sentence 
into  motion,  which,  having  moved  it  at  last,  still  rocks  back  hopelessly 
upon  its  starting-point,  positively  enacts  in  the  reader's  mind  just  what 
it  says,  the  'waterwheel  inertly  turning  round  |  Under  a  stream  that 
would  not  fill  a  jug'.  And  the  crowning  triumph  remains,  when  the 
sentence,  having  struggled  up  through  its  interminable  preliminaries  to 
the  high  point  of  its  verb,  rocked  back  there  uncertainly,  and  at  last 
tumbled  over,  prolongs  itself  in  a  seven-line  image  of  the  evening 
twilight.  For  this  image  is  parallel  once  again  to  the  three  images,  now 
so  distant,  from  which  the  sentence  started.  The  day  lives  on  borrowed 
time  after  sunset,  as  the  twitching  body  lived  on  borrowed  time  after 
being  slain,  and  the  waterwheel  moved  on  borrowed  time  after  the 
millstream  had  been  diverted.  But  what  I  call  the  affective  colouring  is 
now  poignantly  different  again.  Above  all  (with  'every  toil  and  labour 
wholly  ended')  it  is  wretchedly  weary;  the  day  longs  for  death  in  night- 
fall whereas  the  slain  body  still  struggled  for  life.  And  so  the  speaker 
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longs  for  release  from  the  faint  but  nagging  compulsion  to  struggle 
through  how  many  more  sentences  as  laborious  as  this  one.  For  the 
attempt  is  in  any  case  foredoomed;  the  weary  activity  is  in  any  case 
futile. 

Such  a  sentence  is  indeed  strikingly  'modern' ;  it  is  what  it  says,  and 
describes  its  own  creation,  like  Valery's  Cimetiere  Marin.  It  provokes  a 
sort  of  implicated  bewilderment  in  the  reader,  who  asks  himself  with 
dizzied  anxiety  how  one  supposedly  logical  because  grammatical  sentence 
has  led  him  so  far  from  its  own  starting-point.  His  bewilderment  con- 
tinues as  he  moves  on  into  the  next  sentence,  which  slips  him  before  he 
is  aware  into  just  that  'story  of  all  ages  past'  which  he  has  just  heard 
condemned  as  futile.  This  sort  of  sinuous  progression  is  analogous  to 
some  progressions  in  music;  it  is  in  the  most  striking  and  effective  con- 
trast to  the  abruptness  of  the  transitions  in  the  first  two  pages.  And  just  as 
such  abruptness  reappears  at  several  points  later  (as  we  have  seen),  so  does 
the  insinuating  music.  It  is  a  music  which  has  more  to  do  with  syntax, 
and  so  with  musical  structure,  than  with  metre  and  sound  values,  musical 
texture.  It  shows  up  again  most  strikingly  perhaps  in  two  passages  of 
extended  comparison,  lines  221  to  240  (where  the  syntax  is  woven 
bafflingly  over  the  gap  between  Elizabeth  as  ruinous  flood  and  Elizabeth 
as  too  meagre  rainfall),  and  lines  450  and  461,  beginning  'Yet  as  the 
eayre  in  deip  caves  under  ground',  where  again  the  simile  is  illogical  so 
that  we  emerge  from  it  at  a  different  door  from  that  by  which  we 
entered. 

It  is  in  this  sort  of  effect,  and  not  in  any  of  the  disjointed  abruptnesses 
which  may  be  merely  accidents  of  the  poem's  unfinished  state,  that,  as  I 
think,  Ralegh's  'modernity'  is  most  unexpected,  most  disturbing,  and 
yet  most  profoundly  satisfying.  Let  another  poet  of  the  present  century 
reveal  how  far-reaching  it  is,  as  a  principle.  This  is  Pasternak,  in  his 
autobiography,  Safe  Conduct: 

What  does  an  honest  man  do  when  he  speaks  the  truth  only?  Time 
passes  in  the  telling  of  truth  and  in  this  time  life  passes  onward.  His 
truth  lags  behind  and  is  deceptive.  Should  a  man  speak  in  this  manner 
everywhere  and  always? 

And  in  art  he  has  to  shut  his  mouth.  In  art  the  man  is  silent  and  the 
image  speaks.  And  it  becomes  apparent  that  only  the  image  can  keep 
pace  with  the  successes  of  nature  .  .  . 

This  is  what  one  means  by  saying  that  one  emerges  from  one  of  Ralegh's 
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images  (not  just  from  his  metaphors  and  similes),  or  from  a  train  of  such 
images,  at  a  different  door  from  the  one  we  went  in  by.  Time  has  passed 
in  the  deployment  of  the  image,  and  the  image  itself  takes  note  of  that. 
It  is  a  perception  which  poetry  shares  with  the  other  temporal  art,  music. 
And  it  is  therefore  no  doubt  foolish  to  speak  of  it  as  modern;  for  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  poetic  act,  and  must  therefore  be  available  as  a  resource 
for  the  greatly  endowed  and  greatly  scrupulous  poet  of  any  age.  Ralegh 
was  such  a  poet. 


Note 

Edmund  Spenser,  1552-99,  was  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  under  Richard 
Mulcaster,  and  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  M.A.  in  1576 
and  became  acquainted  with  Gabriel  Harvey,  c.  1 545-1630.  The  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years  in  England  and  Ireland  are  partly  the  concern  of  the  following 
chapter.  Spenser  married  Elizabeth  Boyle  in  Ireland  in  1594,  where  their  children, 
Sylvanus,  Lawrence,  Peregrine,  and  Catherine,  were  born;  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land finally  in  1598,  died  in  1599,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
elder  contemporary  George  Gascoigne,  1535/40-1577,  was  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  later  of  the  Middle  Temple;  he  devoted  much  literary  endeavour 
to  the  repair  of  his  misfortunes. 

Works.  Spenser  published  The  Shepheardes  Calender  in  1579,  Books  I— III  of  The 
Faerie  Queene  in  1590,  and  Books  IV- VI  in  1596.  Daphnaida  and  the  Complaints 
were  printed  in  159 1,  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  Amoretti  and  Epithalamion 
in  1595.  In  the  next  year  Four  Hymnes  and  Prothalamion  appeared,  and  A  View 
of  the  present  state  of  Ireland  (1633)  was  composed.  Gascoigne's  tale  of  Hemetes 
the  Hermit  was  told  to  Elizabeth  in  1575,  and  the  Steele  Glass  printed  in  1576. 

Modern  Editions.  The  authoritative  edition  of  Spenser  is  the  Variorum  (9  vols., 
1932-49):  the  Complete  Poems  were  edited  by  J.  C.  Smith  and  E.  de  Selincourt 
(3  vols.,  1909-10)  and  there  is  a  one-volume  edition  (Oxford  Standard  Authors, 
1912).  J.  W.  CunlifTe  provided  the  Complete  Works  of  Gascoigne  (2  vols., 
1907-10);  A.  B.  Grosart  privately  printed  Harvey's  Works  (3  vols.,  1883-4), 
and  G.  C.  Moore  Smith  the  Marginalia  (1913).  The  Letters  are  available  in  the 
Oxford  Standard  Authors  Spenser. 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  A.  C.  Judson  has  written  Spenser's  Life  (1945),  and  C.  T. 
Prouty  a  full  study  of  George  Gascoigne  (1942).  The  best  account  of  the  Harvey- 
Nashe  quarrel  is  in  R.  B.  McKerrow's  Works  of  Thomas  Nashe  (5  vols.,  1904-10: 
1958).  To  the  studies  of  literary  patronage  mentioned  before  Chapter  VI  may 
be  added  R.  M.  Sargent's  At  the  Court  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  the  Life  and  Lyrics  of 
Sir  Edward  Dyer  (1935). 

The  present  chapter  looks  at  literary  problems  in  the  light  of  social  history  and  class 
structure,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Trevor-Roper,  Peter  Laslett  and  other 
historians  of  the  period. 
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Spenser's  Pursuit  of  Fame 

MURIEL  BRADBROOK 


The  Shepheardes  Calender,  printed  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1579-80, 
itself  calendars  that  moment  when  one  use  of  lyric  manifestly  gave  way 
to  another.  Courtly  play  of  wit  to  move  a  suit,  win  a  lady  or  supplicate 
a  lord  was  united  with  the  open  pursuit  of  general  Fame,  as  Gabriel 
Harvey  led  Edmund  Spenser  to  embark  on  a  joint  campaign  of  publicity 
which  lasted  only  till  late  summer,  and  ended  in  disaster. 

Both  achieved  Fame;  both  overreached  themselves.  By  12  August 
1580  Spenser  had  landed  in  Dublin,  an  exile  who  published  no  more  for 
a  decade,  though  he  carved  out  an  estate  for  himself  and  rose  to  be  Sheriff 
of  Cork  before  the  'the  watch  word  came'  that,  late  in  1598,  fired  his 
Castle  of  Kilcolman;  just  as  Harvey,  after  thirty  years'  struggle  for 
University  office  at  Cambridge,  finally  retired  to  his  native  Saffron 
Walden  and  thirty  years  more  of  obscurity  and  silence. 

Yet  however  unsuccessful  their  campaign  of  self-advertisement — 
which  in  Harvey's  case  had  included  two  rhetorical  treatises  of  1577,  and 
two  small  books  of  verse  in  1587,  all  in  Latin — this  manifesto  of 'the 
New  Poet'  established  lyric  not  only  as  a  fit  'kind'  for  the  dignity  of 
print,  but  for  the  ennobling  of  the  language,  itself  a  public  service. 

As  a  means  of  self-advancement,  poetry  was  familiar  enough,  but  by 
the  second  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  conventions  governing  it  were 
both  archaic  and  confused.  In  English,  grave  and  moral  works  were 
allowed  for  publication,  such  as  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates  of  that  supple 
courtier,  Thomas  Sackville,  who  crowned  a  successful  career  by 
achieving  an  earldom.  The  general  public  could  not  but  be  edified  by 
being  permitted  to  share  advice  on  government  intended  for  high 
quarters.  Yet  the  forward  youth  in  search  of  honour,  who  employed 
lyric  as  an  adjunct  to  social  manoeuvres  in  the  ceremonious  but  chancy 
game  for  preferment,  would  have  offended  against  decorum  by 
publishing  his  'toys',  made  to  be  slipped  into  a  pocket  or  dropped  through 
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a  window.  These  were  but  'the  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute'; 
and  sprezzatura  or  courtly  nonchalance  forbade  the  author  to  claim 
them  even  by  a  signature.  An  equal  mixture  of  snobbery  and  modesty 
dictated  that  the  more  truly  intimate  and  fitted  to  the  ear  of  greatness, 
the  more  exclusively  such  toys  should  be  kept  close.  The  Queen  visited 
at  Woodstock  in  September  1575  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  chief  master  of 
ceremonious  behaviour,  when  some  of  the  devices  presented  to  her 
were  written  in  Italian  and  in  such  riddling  terms  as  she  alone  might 
comprehend. 

Elizabeth  herself  did  not  patronize  poets  directly,  for  it  was  no  part  of 
her  role  to  pay  for  her  own  praises;  the  duty  was  delegated  to  her  chief 
courtiers,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  amuse  her.  Patronage  took  the  form 
of  grants  of  office  or  preferment,  more  often  than  fees;  patronage  of 
letters  had  evolved  as  a  method  by  which,  in  a  society  increasingly 
competitive  and  unstable,  the  ambitious  could  buy,  or  sell,  their  talents. 
Multiplication  of  secular  office  encouraged  hopes;  but  rewards  grew 
harder  to  win,  and  the  poets  more  remote  from  these  they  sought  to 
celebrate.  That  delicacy  and  tact  by  which  Chaucer  had  transformed  the 
mourning  of  John  of  Gaunt  for  his  dead  wife  into  a  love  vision  of  lost 
happiness  depended  on  a  social  assurance  which  few  Elizabethan  poets 
could  command;  for  Spenser,  the  rainbow  grief  of  the  Death  of  the 
Duchess  was  replaced  by  pompous  mourning  plumes.  The  total  failure 
of  his  adaptation  Daphnaida  enhances  by  contrast  his  November  Eglogue: 
but  even  this  is  a  funeral  hymn  and  no  more: 

Dido  my  dear,  alas !  is  dead, 
Dead,  and  lyeth  wrapt  in  lead: 

O  heavy  hearse ! 
Let  streaming  tears  be  poured  out  in  store. 

O  careful  verse! 

In  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  Spenser  had  elsewhere  taken  Chaucer  as 
his  model,  but  in  Chaucer's  day  the  courtly  poet  made  his  Offering  to 
lord  or  lady  as  an  act  of  personal  service;  the  accepted  'man'  found  grace 
through  his  wit  by  getting  up  in  a  little  pulpit  and  reading  his  verses. 
In  that  smaller  world,  intimate  personal  feelings  were  readily  trans- 
formed into  a  public  guise;  the  poet  was  not  selling  his  praises,  for  he  held 
a  place  in  his  lord's  train,  shared  the  fortunes  of  a  great  household,  ate  the 
common  bread.  Even  the  mendicant's  role  was  still  a  dignified  one,  and 
to  beg  an  alms  involved  no  social  inferiority.  But  by  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  Dunbar  was  dramatizing  his  own  poverty  and  want,  his  grey 
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hair;  begging  for  office  had  become  direct  and  insistent.  Even  clowning 
and  licensed  jesting  sounded  a  new  note  of  urgency. 

Sidney,  Ralegh,  and  other  poets  of  the  inner  circle  at  Elizabeth's 
court  could  use  accents  at  once  easy,  intimate,  and  assured;  this  gave 
them  that  superiority  which  early  writers  on  verse  acknowledged.1  For 
the  crowd  of  outsiders  who  sought  the  patronage  of  the  inner  circle, 
bringing  their  Offering  as  auxiliaries  to  their  lords,  an  unwary  or  ill- 
timed  effort  might  spell  ruin;  the  plea  for  recognition,  a  hopeful  assault 
of  flattery  conjoined  with  modest  self-display,  demanded  perfect  tact 
and  perfect  timing. 

The  greatest  of  Elizabeth's  subjects,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  supported 
useful  books  on  medicine,  history,  and  rhetoric,  or  on  such  practical 
subjects  as  horsemanship  or  chess.  Except  when  their  services  were 
required  for  his  own  Princely  Pleasures,  he  was  not  given  to  the  patron- 
age of  poets;  but  Philip  Sidney  was  his  nephew,  and  Edward  Dyer,  after 
1567,  his  secretary.  The  characteristic  hope  of  a  literary  man  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  obtain  some  office  of  the 
crown,  or  to  become  a  great  man's  secretary,  and  possibly,  most 
exciting  of  all  for  a  scholar,  to  be  sent  on  a  mission  abroad  in  his  lord's 
service.  The  secretary,  half  servant,  half  counsellor,  held  an  office 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues  and  of  oratory.  Gentlemen 
might  expect  enlargement  of  their  merits  from  a  ready  pen;  young 
students  of  the  university  might  hope  also  to  rise;  but  first  they  must 
learn  to  advertise  themselves. 

In  his  pursuit  of  Fame,  Spenser  had  Harvey  as  guide,  and  Gascoigne 
as  precedent  in  poetry.  Gascoigne  in  the  mid-seventies  tried  publishing 
love  lyric,  satires,  entertainments,  moral  plays 

To  hear  it  said,  There  goes  the  Man  that  writes  so  well. 
Though  A  Hundred  Sundry  Flowers  (1573)  maintained  a  gentlemanly 
anonymity,  it  was  expected  to  be  recognized  as  his.  The  heroine  of  the 
main  tale,  like  Spenser's  Rosalind,  is  placed  in  a  conventional  north- 
country  castle;  and  the  audience  invited  to  a  pretty  guessing-game.  The 
form  is  that  of  easy  social  intercourse,  and  the  little  group  of  three 
courtly  friends  whose  epistles  explain  the  publication  (also  announcing 
further  works  by  their  talented  companion)  appear,  as  the  printer  drily 
comments,  to  be  of  one  assent  in  having  it  printed.2 

1  As  Sidney  in  his  Apology:  'I  have  found  in  divers  small  learned  courtiers  a 
more  sound  style  than  in  some  professors  of  learning'. 

2  See  R.  Adams,  'Master  F.J.  as  original  fiction',  PMLA  (1958),  4,  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  conventions  of  the  anonymous  introduction. 
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Three  years  later,  Gascoigne  republished  the  same  work  with  an 
entirely  new  orientation;  he  dropped  the  gentlemanly  negligence  and 
ungentlemanly  betrayal  of  a  woman's  favours  for  a  simple,  rude  but 
moral  role.  Even  though  sponsored,  printing  had  been  a  faux  pas.  He 
also  won  the  chance  to  present  work  directly  to  the  Queen,  and  as  an 
example  of  his  capacities  proffered  a  Hermit's  Tale  in  four  different 
languages,  with  a  sonnet  which  declared  his  object  quite  plainly: 

Then  peerless  Prince,  employ  this  willing  man 
In  your  affairs,  to  do  the  best  he  can. 

Finally,  lowering  his  sights,  he  made  a  bid  for  the  favour  of  Leicester's 
opponent,  his  old  patron  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  with  a  moral  satire,  The 
Steel  Glass.  His  tale  of  his  own  life  ends  with  an  allegory  at  once  pathetic 
and  absurd  in  which  he  sees  himself  as  the  silenced  singer,  born  of  Plain 
Dealing  and  Simplicity,  whose  tongue  was  cut  out  with  the  Razor  of 
Restraint.  This  example  counted  with  Gabriel  Harvey  as  appears  by  the 
Letter  Book,  where  a  projected  Pamphlet  of  extemporal  Verses  upon 
Gascoigne's  death  (of  course  to  have  been  published  by  a  friend) 
represents  Harvey's  first  excursion  into  English  verse. 

Gascoigne  died  on  7  October  1577;  by  which  time,  Harvey  and 
Spenser  had  been  some  seven  years  acquainted.  Spenser's  talents  had 
already  carried  him  far,  for  socially  his  origin  was  among  the  humblest 
of  Elizabethan  poets.  The  son  of  a  journeyman  clothmaker,  born  in 
Smithfield  and  educated  as  a  'poor  boy'  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
school,  he  proved  so  apt  that  when,  by  1569,  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
Pembroke  Hall  as  a  sizar  (or  poor  scholar  with  servant's  duties)  he  had 
already  translated  for  publication  a  small  group  of  emblematic  poems. 
He  ventured  to  claim  kinship  with  Spensers  who  were  minor  gentry  in 
East  Lancashire;  and  a  Lancashire  family,  the  No  wells,  supported  him. 
After  graduating,  he  could  write  himself  gentleman  whatever  his  father 
had  been;  though  defeated  in  a  contest  for  college  fellowships  by  his 
schoolmate  Lancelot  Andrewes.  In  1578  Young,  Master  of  his  college, 
became  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  selected  Edmund  Spenser  for 
secretary.  The  new  Master,  William  Fulke,  was  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  it  was  perhaps  through  Fulke  that  in  1579  Spenser  found 
himself  promoted  as  some  kind  of  clerk  or  secretary  in  the  vast  rambling 
household  of  Leicester,  who  in  addition  to  servants  was  allowed  the 
princely  retinue  of  one  hundred  retainers.  Gabriel  Harvey  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  a  year  after  Spenser  went  up  as  sizar;  he  was  the 
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son  of  a  prosperous  tradesman,  and  already  of  some  repute  in  the  little 
worlds  of  Cambridge  and  Saffron  Walden.  Harvey's  ambition  to  rise  to 
public  office  through  scholarly  eminence  would  be  encouraged  by  his 
famous  fellow  townsman  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,3  but 
it  would  appear  that  as  means  to  this  end,  he  became  very  early  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  publication. 

According  to  Nashe,  this  was  done  at  his  own  expense.  Whether  call- 
ing on  the  Nine  Muses  to  lament  Smith  or  lavishly  proclaiming  his  own 
presentation  to  the  Queen,  Harvey's  works  show  always  a  direct  and 
undisguised  design  to  magnify  himself  as  the  witty,  familiar,  stately, 
accomplished  Orator.  In  Latin  he  had  a  singular  gift  for  saying  very  little 
at  inordinate  length;  in  English,  copious  verbosity  came  as  readily.  His 
writings  serve  to  show  that  the  problems  of  language  with  which  poets 
and  orators  contended  were  not  only  those  of  vocabulary  and  construc- 
tion, metre  and  image;  they  were  even  more  basically,  the  social 
problems  of  tone  and  address.  In  his  person,  Harvey  poses  the  dilemma 
of  his  age;  social  flux  and  insecurity  were  reflected  in  language  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  ability  to  communicate  could  be  diminished,  rather 
than  increased,  by  theoretical  attempts  to  grapple  with  it.  (It  is  the 
dilemma  of  Shakespeare's  Brutus.)  In  the  first  of  his  many  Cambridge 
quarrels,  one  of  the  fellows  of  his  College  'unjustly  and  scornfully  laid 
in  my  dish' 

my  common  behaviour,  that  I  was  not  familiar  like  a  fellow,  and  that 
I  did  disdain  every  man's  company.  To  this,  I  made  him  answer,  that 
I  was  afeared  lest  over  much  familiarity  had  marred  all:  and  therefore, 
where  as  I  was  wont  to  be  as  familiar,  and  as  sociable,  and  as  good  a 
fellow  too,  as  any,  seeing  some  to  be  somewhat  far  of,  and  other  not  to 
like  so  well  of  it,  as  it  was  meant,  I  was  constrained  to  withdraw 
myself  somewhat  the  more,  although  not  greatly  neither,  out  of  often 
and  continual  company. 

Harvey's  writings  can  still  provoke  rage  after  nearly  four  hundred  years; 
his  insults  are  as  insufferable  now  as  when  his  exultant  contempt  first 
penned  them.  The  Orator's  very  considerable  powers  seem  involuntarily 
geared  to  produce  negative  feelings,  in  which  they  are  singularly 
efficient.  His  affectionate  jocularity  is  equally  repulsive,  as  when  he 
writes  to  Spenser  with  clamorous  exuberance: 

3  Author  of  De  Republica  Anglorum;  the  famous  Greek  scholar,  friend  of  Cheke 
and  Ascham,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law;  he  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
Privy  Councillor  and  Ambassador  to  France.  The  most  notable  Elizabethan 
example  of  pure  scholar  turned  successful  politician. 
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Liberalissimo  Signor  Immerito,  in  good  sooth  my  poor  Storehouse  will 
presently  afford  me  nothing,  either  to  recompence  or  countervail 
your  gentle  Mastership's  long,  large,  lavish,  luxurious,  laxative  letters 
withal,  (now,  a  God's  name,  when  did  I  ever  in  my  life  hunt  the  letter 
before?). 

Spenser's  first  reactions  to  Harvey's  proffered  friendship  appear  in  the 
January  Eglogue. 

It  is  not  Hobbinol  wherefore  I  plain, 
Albe  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  suit: 
His  clownish  gifts  and  courtesies  I  disdain, 
His  kids,  his  cracknels  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah,  foolish  Hobbinol!  thy  gifts  bin  vain; 

Colin  them  gives  to  Rosalind  again 

'The  fool  hideth  his  Talent'  is  one  of  Harvey's  jottings;  and  'gallant 
audacity  is  never  out  of  countenance'.  Oratory  in  its  most  modern, 
practical,  Ramist  form,  was  the  study  he  selected  as  the  readiest  way  to 
'actual  commodity  and  preferment';  in  1574-5  he  was  appointed 
Praelector  in  Rhetoric  and  among  the  'suavissimi  adolescentes  atque 
bellissimi  pueri'  to  whom  he  addressed  his  orations,  Spenser  would  still 
have  been  present.  Harvey  hastened  to  display  his  talent  in  the  full  glory 
of  print.  The  treatises  appeared  in  1577,  in  which  year  he  lost  by  death 
the  support  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (with  whom  Harvey  is  even  reputed 
to  have  claimed  kinship;  though  the  humble  letters  which  survive, 
including  one  in  which  he  begs  Lady  Smith  to  take  his  sister  as  a  sewing 
maid,  make  no  such  pretence).  The  Latin  elegy  on  Smith,  which  presents 
the  Nine  Muses  lamenting  'in  a  row'  is  perhaps  too  common  in  form  to 
have  influenced  Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses;  but  the  Gratulationes 
Valdensium  with  which  Harvey  celebrated  the  greatest  social  triumph  of 
his  career,  his  meeting  with  the  Queen  at  Audley  End  on  26  July  1578,  is 
an  emblematic  work  that  belongs  with  the  heraldic,  iconographic 
mingling  of  verse  and  pictorial  art  traditional  at  court  and  which  became 
increasingly  significant  to  Spenser.  In  one  poem,  supposed  to  be  on  a 
picture  of  Leicester,  the  Earl  is  provided  by  Harvey  with  three  mothers, 
Venus,  Charis,  and  Pallas,  as  well  as  three  fathers,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and 
Pluto,  doubling  Spenser's  'dreadful  blunder'  (noted  by  C.  S.  Lewis) 
in  the  Hymn  of  Love,  when  he  gave  Love  three  parents.  Leicester  pre- 
sented Harvey  to  the  Queen  as  one  whom  he  intended  to  send  abroad  in 
his  service;  Elizabeth  gave  Harvey  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  observed  that  he 
already  looked  more  like  an  Italian  in  countenance  than  an  Englishman. 
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Utterly  intoxicated  by  this  notice,  Harvey,  who  had  spent  vast  sums 
upon  a  gorgeous  suit  of  apparel,  not  only  wrote  two  long  poems,  one 
upon  the  kiss  and  one  upon  his  Italian  visage,  but  according  to  his 
enemies,  affected  for  some  time  an  Italian  accent  and  manner.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  depressed  by  the  Queen's  pleading  fatigue  and 
retiring  before  the  disputation  'Whether  a  Prince  should  prefer  Clemency 
to  Severity?'  where  he  opposed  to  the  Public  Orator,  Fleming  of 
King's.  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Chancellor,  presided,  vainly  demanding 
brevity  of  the  speakers;  after  three  hours,  he  cut  them  short  somewhere 
near  midnight.  The  scholars,  cheered  with  beer  and  wine  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  courtiers,  made  their  way  home  by  moonlight;  for  beds 
in  Saffron  Walden  were  not  to  be  had. 

This  was  Malvolio's  little  moment  of  glory.  Harvey  again  rushed  into 
print  with  all  the  epigrams  which  had  been  prepared  by  visiting  scholars; 
the  symbolic  discursions  on  their  coats  of  arms  which,  together  with 
pairs  of  gloves  of  carefully  graduated  costliness,  had  been  bestowed  on 
leading  courtiers;  above  all  his  own  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  the 
first  of  his  four  'books'  being  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 

Anticlimax  followed  in  a  month.  Even  an  appeal  from  Leicester, 
through  their  Master,  would  not  move  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  to 
renew  Harvey's  fellowship.  Speedily  claiming  kinship  with  the  time- 
serving Henry  Harvey  who  was  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Gabriel  trans- 
ferred himself  in  December  1578  to  that  society  and  to  the  study  of 
law — the  road  by  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  risen  to  be  an  Ambassa- 
dor and  Secretary  of  State.  He  wrote  a  'pleasurable  and  moral  politic 
natural  mixt  device'  in  English  verse,  which  he  hoped  to  present  to 
Leicester. 

Next  spring,  he  began,  as  it  would  seem,  to  angle  for  the  post  of 
Public  Orator  himself  and  to  urge  publication  upon  Spenser.  The 
Epistle  to  Harvey  prefixed  to  The  Shepheardes  Calender  is  dated  10  April 
1579;  and  in  his  Letter  Book,  Harvey  has  two  drafts  of  a  letter  of  coy 
reproach  addressed  to  Spenser,  protesting  against  the  surreptitious 
publication  of  Harvey's  own  English  poems,  one  dated  summer  1579. 
In  fullness  of  fancy,  he  imagines  his  work  hawked  at  Stourbridge  or 
Bartholomew  Fair — publicity  at  the  lowest  social  level. 

With,  what  lack  ye,  Gentleman?  I  pray  you  will  you  see  any  freshe 
new  books?  Look,  I  beseech  you,  for  your  love  and  buy  for  your 
money.  Let  me  borrow  an  old  cracked  groat  of  your  purse  for  this 
same  span  new  pamphlet.  I  wisse  he  is  a  University  man  that  made  it 
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and  yea  highly  commended  unto  me  for  a  great  scholar.  .  .  .  What? 
Will  iii.d  fetch  it? 

He  accuses  his  friend  of  wishing  shortly  to  send  him  those  other  servants 
of  Leicester,  the  common  players 

for  some  new  devised  interlude  or  some  maltconceived  comedy  fit  for 
the  Theatre  or  some  other  painted  stage  where  thou  and  thy  lively 
copesmates  in  London  may  laugh  their  mouths  and  bellies  full  for 
pence  or  two  pence  apiece?  By  cause  per-adventure  thou  imaginest 
Unico  Aretino  and  the  pleasurable  Cardinal  Bibiena  that  way 
especially  attained  to  be  so  singularly  famous. 

The  last  sentence  is  worth  pausing  upon.  Harvey  was  an  earnest  student 
of  Italian  affairs;  in  his  rhetorical  treatises  he  shows  a  fierce  jealousy  of  the 
Italians'  superior  reputation  for  learning.  Among  Italian  writers  Aretine, 
whom  he  mentions  frequently,  attained  to  considerable  ascendancy  by 
his  literary  invective,  which  he  wielded  as  a  political  instrument  of 
coercion  among  the  petty  Italian  princes  of  his  day.  Harvey,  and  some 
of  the  later  satirists,  especially  Marston,  who  was  Italian  by  his  mother's 
side,  may  have  dreamed  that  they  could  storm  the  citadel  through  satire, 
more  surely  than  by  courting  favour  through  flattery;  and  if  so,  the 
disaster  which  overtook  Spenser  would  prove  only  too  clearly  that  there 
was  no  room  in  English  political  life  for  such  attempts. 

Meanwhile  Spenser  himself  was  resisting  the  publication  or  'uttering' 
of  his  work.  On  15  October  1579  he  wrote  to  Harvey  from  Leicester 
House,  with  something  not  unlike  Harvey's  social  perplexity,  but 
inclining  to  the  pure  courtly  view 

I  was  minded  for  awhile  to  have  intermitted  the  uttering  of  my 
writings:  lest  by  overmuch  cloying  their  noble  ears  I  should  gather  a 
contempt  of  myself,  or  else  seem  rather  for  gain  and  commodity  to  do 
it,  for  some  sweetness  that  I  have  already  tasted.  Then  also  me  seemeth 
the  work  too  base  for  his  excellent  Lordship,  being  made  in  honour 
of  a  private  Personage  unknown,  which  of  some  ill-willers  might 
be  upbraided,  not  to  be  so  worthy,  as  you  know  she  is;  or  the  matter 
not  so  weighty,  that  it  should  be  offered  to  so  weighty  a  personage: 
or  the  like.  The  self  former  Title  still  liketh  me  well  enough,  and 
your  fine  addition  no  less. 

In  spite  of  these  modest  doubts,  he  is  ready  to  submit  to  Harvey's 
judgement  and  does  not  feel  any  doubt  at  all  in  urging  Harvey  to 
print  'when  occasion  is  so  fairly  offered  of  Estimation  and  Preferment. 
For  whiles  the  iron  is  hot,  it  is  good  striking.' 
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On  other  matters  he  touches  with  the  lofty  tone  of  the  insider,  and  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  loquacity  of  his  correspondent: 

Your  desire  to  hear  of  my  late  being  with  Her  Majesty,  must  die  in 
itself.  As  for  the  two  worthy  gentlemen,  Master  Sidney  and  Master 
Dyer,  they  have  me,  I  thank  them,  in  some  use  of  familiarity.  .  .  . 
New  books  I  hear  of  none  but  only  of  one,  that  writing  a  certain  Book 
called  The  School  of  Abuse,  and  dedicating  it  to  Master  Sidney,  was  for 
his  labour  scorned;  if  at  least  it  be  in  the  goodness  of  that  nature  to 
scorn.  Such  folly  is  it,  not  to  regard  aforehand  the  inclination  and 
quality  of  him  to  whom  we  dedicate  our  books.  Such  might  I  happily 
incur,  entituling  My  Slumber  and  the  other  pamphlets,  unto  his  honor. 
I  meant  them  rather  to  Master  Dyer. 

Leicester  ('His  Honor'  or  'His  Lordship')  is  proposing  to  send  Spenser 
to  France  in  his  service;  and  so  he  composes  an  elaborate  Latin  farewell 
to  Harvey,  who  accepts  it  as  a  'goodly  brave  younkerly  piece  of  work' 
but  doubts  the  imminence  of  the  journey.  The  news  from  France  was  ill 
for  Leicester.  Late  in  1579,  Alencon  had  renewed  his  suit  to  the  Queen; 
and  to  facilitate  matters  the  French  Ambassador  had  betrayed  to  her 
Leicester's  secret  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  as  result  of 
which  he  was  disgraced.  In  January  1579-80  Philip  Sidney  protested  to 
the  Queen  against  the  French  match,  then  prudently  retired  to  the 
country. 

At  this  point,  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  now  dedicated  to  the  same 
Sidney  and  of  course  meant  only  for  his  private  solace,  was  allowed  by 
the  good  offices  of  an  anonymous  editor,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
handsome  Puff  Collateral  for  Gabriel  Harvey,  to  escape  into  print.  Its 
range  and  variety,  from  the  moral  to  the  amatory,  and  from  obvious 
archbishops  ('Algrind')  to  delicious  'you-know-who's'  must  have  been 
irresistible;  the  New  Poet  achieved  fame,  and  before  many  years  were 
passed,  was  quoted  (under  his  proper  name)  by  Abraham  France  as  a 
model  of  rhetoric,  and  compared  to  Virgil  by  William  Webbe. 

The  scene  is  set  in  Kent,  where  Spenser  himself  had  lived  in  the  service 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (who  appears  in  the  September  Eglogue) — 
although  it  was  to  Wilton  and  not  to  Kentish  Penshurst,  that  Sidney  had 
now  withdrawn.  The  'general  drift  and  purpose',  in  spite  of  the  author's 
'labouring  to  conceal  it',  would  seem  to  be  the  pursuit  of  honour, 
surveyed  from  what  was  traditionally  the  lowliest  of  all  occupations.4 

4  From  the  Miracle  Plays  onwards,  the  shepherd  was  used  as  a  type  of  humble 
poverty.  At  the  end  of  the  Parnassus  plays,  disappointed  scholars  retire  with 
tarbox  and  scrip  to  keep  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Kent. 
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Love  is  given  a  share  of  the  interest,  but  no  one  could  have  called  this  a 
posy  of  'flowers',  for  half  the  Eglogues  are  'grave  and  moral'.  In  the 
October  Eglogue,  the  difficulties  of  a  poet  are  frankly  set  forth. 

Paradoxically,  Eglogues,  the  recognized  'kind'  of  poetry  for  beginners 
— recalling  many  learned  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  but  also  experi- 
menting in  the  revival  of  'old  words'  from  country  speech — are 
proffered  to  Sidney,  'most  worthy  of  all  titles  both  of  learning  and 
chivalry'.  Although  Offerings  made  as  an  act  of  service  could  not  be 
anonymous,  the  author,  modestly  signing  himself  Immerito,  addresses 
his  'book'  as  'a  child  whose  father  is  unkenned'  and  who  was  'base  begot 
with  blame';  nevertheless  he  promises  'I  will  send  more  after  thee.' 

The  collection  was  given  the  name  of  a  well-known  popular  manual, 
and  in  its  presentation  to  the  public  commended  to  a  known  master  of 
rhetoric,  'the  most  excellent  and  learned  both  orator  and  poet,  Gabriel 
Harvey,'  with  a  justification  of  the  new  principles  of  composition  and  a 
full  apparatus  of  glossary  and  synopsis,  such  as  was  usually  granted  only 
to  works  of  classical  standing.  Harvey  is  begged  publicly  to  defend  the 
work  against  Envy,  that  is  sure  to  be  set  afire  'with  the  sparks  of  his 
kindled  glory'.  A  stimulating  mixture  of  humility  and  audacity,  lowly 
design  and  high  claim  is  most  dexterously  blended.  The  excuse  for 
publishing  is  that  Immerito  is  'estranged',  that  is,  gone  abroad;  and 
while  his  hatred  of 'promulgation'  is  stressed,  it  is  hoped  that  this  venture 
may  lead  him  to  print  other  excellent  works  which  sleep  in  silence.  (This, 
Immerito  had  already  planned  to  do.) 

Finally  in  a  judiciously  placed  postscript,  Harvey  himself  is  urged  to 
pluck  out  of  darkness  those  so  many  excellent  English  poems  of  his 
which  lie  hid,  that  they  may  obtain  equal  fame  with  his  published  Latin 
works  'which  in  my  opinion,  both  for  invention  and  elocution,  are  very 
superexcellent'.  The  'unfriendly  friend'  who  delivered  the  work  to  the 
public  had  of  course  to  be  anonymous;  and  so  the  provider  of  notes  and 
Epistle  signs  himself  E.  K.  Whether  E.  K.  were  a  pupil  of  Harvey  or  a 
man  of  straw5  (his  voice  often  sounds  like  Harvey's  filled  with  Spenser's 
information)  the  printing  of  the  work,  as  distinct  from  its  composition 
and  presentation  to  Sidney,  would  seem  to  be  initiated  by  the  older 

5  The  identity  of  E.  K.  has  of  course  been  endlessly  debated.  Harvey  was 
certainly  capable  of  composing  an  epistle  to  himself,  as  his  Letter  Book  shows.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  any  third  party  could  bring  forward,  even  to  refute, 
the  charge  of  pederasty,  as  E.  K.  does  in  notes  on  the  January  Eglogue.  The  result 
was  what  might  be  expected;  it  is  rebutted,  (and  therefore  repeated)  by  William 
Webbe. 
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man,  the  result  of  his  firm  belief  in  his  novel  and  experimental  method  of 
using  the  common  press  to  proclaim  his  own  and  Spenser's  learning  and 
their  familiarity  with  the  great. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  about  the  Three  Letters,  (and  Two 
Other  Letters)  which  rapidly  followed  upon  The  Shepheardes  Calender, 
for  Harvey  was  later  to  admit  the  charge  that  he  published  them  as  part 
of  his  campaign  for  advancement.  'The  New  Poet'  at  first  was  allowed 
one  brief  letter,  chiefly  for  purpose  of  advertisement:  it  was  afterwards 
implied  that  he  did  not  actually  write  it. 

Signor  Immerito  was  counterfeitly  brought  in  to  play  a  part  in  his 
Enterlude  of  Epistles  that  was  hissed  at,  thinking  his  very  name  (as  the 
name  of  Ned  Allen  on  the  stage)  was  able  to  make  an  ill  matter  good. 

So  Nashe;  who  especially  twits  Harvey  with  the  puff,  a  sanctimonious 
document,  'by  a  well  wilier  of  the  two  authors'  signed  'Your,  and  their, 
unfeigned  friend  in  the  Lord': 

For  an  author  to  renounce  his  Christendom,  to  write  in  his  own 
commendation,  to  refuse  the  name  his  Godfathers  and  Godmothers 
gave  him  in  baptism  and  call  himself  a  well-wilier  to  both  the  writers; 
when  he  is  the  only  writer  himself;  with  what  face  do  you  think  he 
can  answer  it  at  the  day  of  judgment? 

These  letters  offer  aspiring  wits  and  envious  academics  the  entry  to  a 
dazzling  little  coterie,  rather  like  the  modern  world  of  the  little  maga- 
zines. The  'Areopagus'  at  Leicester  House  gives  judgement  on  the  new 
versifying;  the  Cambridge  scholar  drafts  his  Anticosmopolita,  and  pro- 
vides not  only  views  on  poetry  but  a  'pleasant  and  pithy  familiar  dis- 
course of  the  Earthquake  in  April  last'  back-dated  to  give  an  air  of 
spontaneity,  and  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  with  two  female  stooges, 
Mistress  Inquisitiva  and  Madame  Incredula.  Of  course  this  display 
of  learning  is  to  be  shown  only  to  the  two  gentlemen  'you  wot 
of.  Immerito,  it  is  needless  to  say,  rashly  lent  it  to  others,  while  the 
writer  can  innocently  hope  that  'some  learned  and  well  advised 
University  man'  would  undertake  to  write  upon  the  topic.  The  letter 
of  the  anonymous  well-wilier  (dated  19  June  1580)  is  devoted  to  puffing 
the  really  remarkable  talents  of  'Mr.  H.'  (by  the  second  instalment  'of 
Trinity  Hall',  while  'Immerito'  becomes  'Edmundus'). 

Shew  me,  or  Immerito,  two  English  letters  in  print,  in  all  points  equal 
. . .  two  of  the  rarest  and  finest  treatises,  as  well  for  ingenious  devising, 
as  also  for  significant  uttering  and  cleanly  conveying  of  his  matter 
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that  ever  I  read  in  this  tongue;  and  I  heartily  thank  God  for  bestowing 
on  us  such  proper  and  able  men  with  their  pen.  .  .  . 

Harvey  having  been  worsted  in  the  tussle  for  the  Orator's  office,  the 
letter  on  the  Earthquake  concludes  with  a  verbal  convulsion  intended  to 
engulf  the  University.  An  unlucky  reference  to  'your  old  Controller' 
aimed  at  his  chief  enemy,  Dr.  Perne,  was  taken  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Queen's  Household  as  a  personal  attack,  and  a  satirical  poem  on  the 
Italianate  Englishman,  a  role  Harvey  had  by  now  discarded,  was  by  the 
malicious  assistance  of  John  Lyly,  fastened  on  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Harvey's  efforts,  as  usual,  recoiled  sharply  upon  himself. 

So,  it  would  seem,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  did  Spenser's.  In 
defence  of  his  lord,  he  committed  the  incredible  political  folly  of  attack- 
ing Burghley  (who  favoured  the  French  match)  and  the  Duke  of 
Alencon,  in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.  Again  a  'rough'  satire,  like  the  more 
moral  parts  of  The  Shepheardes  Calender,  and  Gascoigne's  Steel  Glass,  it 
was  clearly  meant  for  backstairs  circulation  only,  but  the  fact  that  it 
came  from  Leicester  House  would  be  enough.  The  Earl  was  not  above 
exposing  his  favourite  nephew  as  a  catspaw  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Queen,  and  evidently  possessed  the  nicest  sense  of  what  she  would 
accept. 

Gascoigne's  play  of  Zabeta  had  been  cut  out  from  the  Princely 
Pleasures  of  Kenilworth  because  it  gave  too  frank  expression  to  hopes  on 
the  question  of  the  royal  marriage.  Leicester  could  not  be  expected  to 
tolerate  a  work  which  might  have  been  interpreted  as  showing  the 
Queen  as  the  slumbering  custodian  of  royal  prerogative,  for  Elizabeth 
would  certainly  have  taken  steps  to  show  that  she  was  awake.  In  The 
Shepheardes  Calender,  along  with  the  magnificent  tribute  of  the  April 
Eglogue,  the  'New  Poet'  in  his  July  Eglogue  had  already  shown  the 
Archbishop  (like  another  Aeschylus)  brained  by  a  shell-fish,  dropped  on 
his  bald  head  by  an  eagle.  The  eagle  was  King  of  the  Birds,  and  who  was 
it  that  had  disgraced  Grindal?  .  .  .  Had  either  of  the  fables  been  read  in 
this  literal  sense  by  the  royal  lady,  it  seems  improbable  that  her  reign 
would  have  been  adorned  by  any  other  works  from  Spenser's  pen. 
Action  was  called  for;  and  it  was  decisive. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  unexpectedness  of  the  blow  that  Harvey's 
draft  dedication  for  Spenser's  'unauthorized'  publication  of  Harvey's 
English  works  should  bear  the  date  I  August  1580 — less  than  a  fortnight 
before  Spenser,  who  like  Gascoigne  before  him  had  transferred  from 
Leicester  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  set  foot  on  Irish  soil.  He  had  been  sent 
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abroad  on  a  mission  at  last;  but  instead  of  tasting  the  learning  and  wit  of 
France  and  Italy,  buried  in  a  kind  of  Elizabethan  Siberia.  The  Razor  of 
Restraint  silenced  another  child  of  Simplicity  and  Plain  Dealing,  this 
time  for  a  full  ten  years. 

Spenser's  apology  and  justification  survive  in  the  poem  Virgil's  Gnat, 
with  its  dedicatory  sonnet  to  Leicester. 

Wrong' d  yet  not  daring  to  express  my  pain, 
To  you  (great  Lord)  the  causer  of  my  care, 
In  cloudy  tears  my  case  I  thus  complain 
Unto  yourself,  that  only  privy  are.  .  .  . 

In  this  Visionary'  work,  flowery  meads  and  happy  ease  are  invaded  by  a 
terrifying  Serpent;  and  in  the  Gnat's  complaint,  all  the  pains  of  hell  and 
the  afterlife  depicted. 

The  fall  must  have  felt  most  steep  and  grievous,  as  Spenser  had  been 
withholding  some  of  his  works  from  print  out  of  a  sense  of  decorum. 
In  the  exuberant  letter  of  April  1580  he  described  his  plans  for  Epithala- 
mium  Thamesis;  he  had  finished  his  Dreams  and  Dying  Pelican  and  begun 
his  Faerie  Queene;  in  the  usual  tell-tale  postscript  he  adds  that  his  real 
hopes  lie  in  majestic  Latin  praises  of  Leicester's  family: 

I  take  best  my  Dreams  should  come  forth  alone,  being  grown  by 
means  of  the  gloss  (running  continually  in  manner  of  a  paraphrase) 
full  as  great  as  my  Calendar.  .  .  .  Of  my  Stemmata  Dudleiana,  and 
especially  of  the  sundry  Apostrophes  therein,  addressed  you  know  to 
whom,  must  more  advisement  be  had,  than  so  lightly  to  send  them 
abroad.  .  .  . 

To  which  Master  H.  replies  that  there  is  little  hope  to  go  forward  in 
poetry  'unless  ye  might  make  account  of  some  certain  ordinary  wages, 
or  at  the  least  wise  have  meat  and  drink  for  your  days  works.  .  .  .  For 
I  pray  now,  what  saith  Master  Cuddie,  alias  you  know  who,  in  the 
tenth  Aeglogue  of  the  foresaid  famous  new  Calendar?'  Yet  after  quoting 
two  verses,  it  is  playfully  allowed  that  vulgar  sales  may  purchase 
gentility: 

Master  Colin  Clout  is  not  everybody  .  .  .  yet  he  peradventure  by 
means  of  her  [Poetry's]  special  favour  and  some  personal  privilege 
may  happily  live  by  dying  Pellicans,  and  purchase  great  lands  and 
lordships,  with  the  money  which  his  Calendar  and  Dreams  have  and 
will  afford  him. 

It  was  clearly  not  on  the  published  but  the  unpublished  works  that 
Spenser  relied;  Harvey  had  not  really  converted  him  completely.  He  had 
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before  him  the  example  of  Leicester's  chief  secretary,  Edward  Dyer, 
nine  years  his  senior,  and  so  little  given  to  publishing  that  only  half  a 
dozen  lyrics  have  survived.  But  Dyer  had  a  surer  hand,  and  kept  to  the 
realm  of  delicate  compliment.  When  in  disgrace  with  Elizabeth  he  con- 
cealed himself  in  an  oak  tree,  and  as  she  passed,  touched  his  lute,  on 
which  he  played  masterly,  and  warbled  out  a  strain  of  brief  melodious 
despair.  This  melted  the  lady,  as  no  lengthy  complaint  from  Virgil, 
however  dexterously  adapted,  could  melt  Spenser's  offended  lord.  The 
courtly  method  was  open  only  to  courtiers:  Dyer,  a  gentleman's  heir, 
still  awaited  substantial  reward. 

Yet  in  Virgil's  Gnat  Spenser  discovered  what  poetry  could  do  for  him- 
self. He  learnt  to  live  in  a  world  of  imaginative  vision,  enlarging  its  scope 
beyond  the  turning  seasons,  as  wild  Irish  landscape  became  the  back- 
ground for  strange  adventures  performed  in  honour  of  a  remote  and 
distant  Gloriana.  The  blow  had  probably  fallen,  when  in  Two  Letters 
Harvey  gave  a  more  equal  share  to  his  friend  Immerito,  whose  name  was 
no  longer  used  as  a  mere  selling  device.  Soon  Harvey  was  getting  more 
publicity  than  he  relished;  for  one  of  his  enemies  wrote  the  Latin 
comedy  Pedantius,  in  which  he  was  cruelly  caricatured,  his  very  clothes 
purloined  to  add  to  the  sharpness  of  the  jest,  his  manners  mimicked  and 
his  Latin  phrases  mauled. 

Five  years  later,  new-elected  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  in  spite  of 
desperate  lobbying  he  found  himself  dexterously  displaced  by  a 
Cambridge  cabal,  using  the  royal  mandate  to  install  their  man  in  his 
place.  Spenser  administered  consolation,  writing  loyally  from  'Dublin 
this  1 8  of  July  1586'  as  'your  devoted  friend  during  life'  a  sonnet  which 
Harvey  was  later  himself  to  publish  in  his  own  commendation. 

Harvey,  the  happy  above  happiest  men 

I  read;  that  sitting  like  a  looker  on 

Of  this  world's  stage,  dost  note  with  critic  pen 

The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition: 

And  as  one  careless  of  suspicion, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great, 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat: 

But  freely  dost,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 

Like  a  great  lord  of  peerless  Liberty, 

Lifting  the  good  up  to  high  Honour's  seat, 

And  the  Evil  damning  evermore  to  die: 

For  Life  and  Death  is  in  thy  doomful  writing. 

So  thy  renown  lives  ever  by  enditing. 
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Such  was  Spenser's  augmented  vision  of  what  a  scholar's  life  might 
be;  it  proclaims,  unconsciously  perhaps,  the  consolation  which  he  him- 
self had  found.  Harvey  could  never  have  'learnt  a  style  from  a  despair'  as 
Spenser  had  done.  This  praise  of  retired  life  is  entirely  public  in  its 
address.  Emancipated  from  court  and  coteries,  Spenser  had  ceased  to 
write  for  a  Lord;  he  now  was  writing  for  himself  and  posterity:  Fame 
was  the  spur.  He  spoke  with  authority,  an  authority  acquired  at  cost  not 
of  learning  but  of  experience.  For  when  he  returned  in  1590,  in  the  train 
of  Ralegh,  he  returned  as  the  acknowledged  author  not  only  of  The 
Shepheardes  Calender,  'a  masterpiece,  if  any',  but  as  one  who  could 
dedicate  his  epic  to  the  Queen  herself,  and  claim  the  rare  privilege  of  a 
direct  reward.  Other  small  early  poems  appeared  in  print  after  the 
success  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  among  them  the  fatal  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale.  This  was  over-confidence;  it  was  suppressed,  but  not  before,  with 
a  glow  of  fiery  insistence,  Spenser  had  cursed  the  desperate  game  of 
court  favour: 

Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court  to  sue  for  hadywist, 
That  few  hath  found,  and  many  one  hath  missed: 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  to  better  spent, 
To  wait  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent: 
To  speed  today,  to  be  put  back  tomorrow, 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow: 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers': 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years: 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares: 
To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortless  despairs: 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.  .  .  . 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemy. 

He  mourned  the  death  of  Leicester,  and  was  praised  by  John  Florio  for 
being  'so  thankful  without  hope  of  reward'.  The  Ruins  of  Time  perhaps 
incorporates  some  of  Stemmata  Dudkiana  transposed  into  English,  but 
from  celebration  the  accent  is  turned  to  lament. 

I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one 

Of  the  mean  people  and  brought  forth  on  bier.  .  .  . 

There  is  still  a  little  bitterness  for  the  great  man's  misplaced  trust  in 
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'painted  faces  with  smooth  flattering'  and  in  'the  courting  masker 

louting  low': 

Spite  bites  the  dead,  that  living  never  bayed. 
He  now  is  gone,  the  while  the  Fox  is  crept 
Into  the  hole,  the  which  the  Badger  swept.6 

On  a  courtly  topic,  his  uncertainty  returned,  and  Spenser  writes  some 
very  bad  verse.  Noble  lines  are  mixed  with  a  dull  catalogue  of  Leicester's 
brother,  sister-in-law  and  sister-in-law's  father.  Even  the  first  tribute  to 
Philip  Sidney  has  but  one  fit  phrase: 

Most  gentle  spirit,  breathed  from  above  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly,  a  whole  series  of  emblems  of  mutability  are  presented, 
in  tragic  Pageants,  to  the  memory  of 'Philisides'.  Grief  for  Leicester  was 
mixed  with  the  bitterness  of  worldly  disillusion;  the  despair  for  Sidney 
could  be  expressed  only  in  heroic  symbols,  impersonal  visions.  From  the 
time  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  had  translated  sonnets  for  The  Theatre  of 
Worldlings,  to  his  latest  poetry,  Spenser  invested  traditional  objects  with 
symbolic  power — most  often,  as  here,  with  alternate  colouring  of  grief 
and  joy,  festivity  and  lament.  In  many  of  his  shorter  poems,  these  two 
moods  alternate;  the  most  powerful  alternation  is  presented  in  Colin 
Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  where  the  returned  exile  sets  down,  in  a 
manner  he  might  have  learnt  in  youth,  a  'reconciliation  of  contraries'. 
It  may  seem  absurd  to  compare  this  splendid  maturity  with  Harvey's 
painful  drivel,  but  the  structural  principle  is  that  of  The  Scholar's  Love — 
a  'blazon'  followed  by  a  'recantation'  or  'correction'.  However  far 
Spenser  developed  as  a  poet,  there  was  a  sense  in  which  he  remained 
bound  to  the  formative,  shattering  experience  of  his  twenties.  The  poem 
begins  with  Hobbinol  asking  Colin  for  his  story  and  ends  with  the 
praise  of  love  and  of  a  still  unrelenting  Rosalind;  and  though  it  may  be 
that  after  twelve  years  these  names  shadow  new  incarnations  of  love  and 
friendship,  yet  the  Shepherd  Colin  keeps  his  old  blend  of  modesty  and 
audacity.  Festal  and  melancholy  colourings  are  in  turn  thrown  over  the 
landscape,  as  the  song  renders  first  a  mood  of  bedazzlement  at  courtly 
richness,  splendour,  fertility,  magnificently  summed  in  praises  of 
Elizabeth: 

6  A  line  echoed  by  Yeats: 

No  Fox  can  foul  the  lair  the  Badger  swept 

(An  image  out  of  Spenser  and  the  common  tongue). 

('The  Municipal  Gallery  Revisited',  Last  Poems) 
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Her  words  were  like  a  stream  of  honey  fleeting 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive, 
Able  to  melt  the  hearer's  heart  unweeting, 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  again  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 
Which  load  the  branches  of  the  fruitful  vine.  .  .  . 

then  sharply  reverts  to  the  familiar  cut-throat  competition  for  favour: 

Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice,  and  with  strife 
To  thrust  down  other  into  foul  disgrace, 
Himself  to  raise;  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitful  wit 
In  subtlest  shifts  and  finest  slights  devise, 
Either  by  slandering  his  well  deemed  name, 
Through  leesings  lewd  and  feigned  forgery, 
Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame, 
By  creeping  close  into  his  secresy: 
To  which  him  needs  a  guileful  hollow  heart, 
Masked  with  fair  dissembling  courtesy. 

All  Arts  of  the  Schools  are  out  of  place,  and  those  who  profess  them 
'but  instruments  of  others'  gain'.  The  Court  is  judged  all  the  more 
firmly  because  the  judgement  is  neither  'moral'  nor  'satyricaF  but  given 
as  a  piece  of  observation,  coolly  drawn  by  a  stranger,  a  Gulliver  in 
Lilliput.  Although  the  poem  was  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  it  is  a 
vision  fashioned  for  Spenser's  self;  he  maintained  his  own  blend  of  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within,  yet  his  vision  was  still  social  rather 
than  purely  personal.  He  never  became  the  poet  of  intimate  relationships. 
Amoretti  is  a  competent  exercise,  EpithalamionzfestA  triumph.  His  mood, 
now  of  brilliance  and  now  of  shadow,  threw  bright  gleams  or  drab 
lowerings  upon  a  landscape  sometimes  filled  with  gay  processions, 
sometimes  desolate  and  forlorn,  reflecting  a  deep  and  inward,  though  a 
generalized  response  to  the  frustrations  and  uncertainties  of  his  whole 
life.  But  he  had  gained  absolute  assurance  of  tone,  and  a  vantage  point 
from  which  he  could  address  rivals  like  Ralegh  and  Essex  with  equal 
dignity. 

In  Prothalamion  the  latest  Vision  of  London  is  an  exile's,  built  upon  an 
accepted  bitterness  of  rejection: 

...  I  (whom  sullen  care 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  Prince's  courts  and  expectation  vain 
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Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  do  fly  away 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brain) 

Walked  forth  to  ease  my  pain 

Along  the  shore  of  silver  streaming  Thames.  .  . 

But  ah!  here  fits  not  well 

Old  woes,  but  joys  to  tell 

Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames!  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

The  melancholy  figure  who  introduces  this  'spousal  verse'  confers  more 
than  a  tonal  contrast  as  he  submerges  private  grief  in  the  triumph  of  two 
young  students,  descending  to  meet  their  brides  from  the  water  gate  of 
the  great  house  where  Spenser  himself  had  spent  his  most  hopeful  years, 
and  where  now  Leicester's  stepson,  Essex,  held  court.  The  swans  of 
Prothahmion  revive  perhaps  something  of  the  early  lost  Epithalamion 
Thamesis,  and  certainly  the  vision  of  Leicester's  lost  heir,  Philip  Sidney: 

Upon  that  famous  River's  further  shore, 

There  stood  a  snowy  Swan  of  heavenly  hue, 

And  gentle  kind  as  ever  fowl  afore; 

A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodly  crew 

Of  white  Strimonian  brood  might  no  man  view. 

The  submerged  image  of  the  swan  singing  at  his  death  lies  drowned 
beneath  the  murmuring  of  the  liquid  Thames,  yet  the  end  of  the  poet's 
song  is  hinted  in  that  dark  momentary  shadow  at  its  beginning;  this  was 
indeed  to  prove  his  latest  verse.  The  kind  of  masque  or  procession  which 
it  celebrates  was  given  dramatic  form  in  Jonson's  Hymenaei,  with  its 
celebration  of  Concord;  but  in  Spenser,  where  the  full  experience 
is  transmitted  by  rhythm  rather  than  statement,  it  remains  more 
accessible  to  the  present  age. 

Spenser  is  again  celebrating  a  return  to  'merry  London,  my  most 
kindly  nurse'  and  need  not  be  grudged  his  present  claim  to  alliance 
with  the  Spencers  of  Althorp — a  great  house  indeed,  though  hardly,  as 
he  boasts,  of 'ancient  fame',  being  but  recently  risen  from  simple  graziers 
to  the  point  where  they  could  annex  the  glories  of  the  medieval 
Despencers.  This  last  relic  of  vanity  fits  in  well  enough  with  the  worldly 
splendour  of  Prothalamion;  the  Spencers  were  even  disposed  to  admit 
'affinity' — to  the  extent  at  least  of  one  feminine  member  of  the  house, 
Lady  Strange. 

His  old  friend  Harvey  too  clung  to  his  dreams.  He,  who  had  thought 
of  gaining  public  eminence  by  his  pen,  was  sunk  and  overwhelmed,  in  a 
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seven-years'  cheap  pamphlet  war  with  young  Tom  Nashe.  'Saint  Fame  for 
me,  and  thus  I  run  upon  him!'  cried  his  trumpet-tongued  adversary.  As 
time  progressed,  he  became  ever  angrier  and  loftier,  and  was  always 
promising  a  crushing  reply  from  a  certain  noble  Gentlewoman,  whose 
style,  when  quoted  by  him,  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme.7  What  finally 
emerged  instead  was  a  stream  of  the  coarsest  obscenities,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  college  servant;  for  Nashe's  cool  assurance  and  quickness  left 
Harvey  helpless  as  a  Spanish  galleon  before  an  English  man-o'-war.  At 
this  point,  the  bishops  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  ordered  that  'all  Nashe's 
books  and  Dr.  Harvey's  books  be  taken,  wheresoever  they  may  be 
found,  and  that  none  of  their  books  be  ever  printed  hereafter'.  But  this 
final  humiliation  did  not  come  to  Harvey  till  June  1599,  when  Spenser 
had  lain  for  nearly  six  months  in  his  grave  at  Westminster. 

The  story  of  Spenser's  bid  for  Fame  is  a  happier  one  than  those  of  most 
Elizabethan  poets.  'Unhappy  Mr.  Gascoigne'  had  died  unsatisfied:  Dyer 
gained  no  office,  sold  his  patrimony  and  ended  overwhelmed  in  debt: 
Lyly,  after  some  years  of  glittering  fame  and  others  of  diminishing  hope, 
finally  wrote  to  the  Queen: 

Thirteen  years  your  Highness'  servant;  but  yet  nothing. 

Twenty  friends,  that  though  they  say  they  will  be  sure,  I  find  sure  to 

be  slow. 
A  thousand  hopes,  but  all  nothing,  a  hundred  promises,  but  yet 

nothing. 
Thus,  casting  up  the  inventory  of  my  friends,  hopes,  promises  and 

times;  the  summa  totalis  amounteth  in  all  to  just  nothing. 

But  Lyly  had  remained  at  court,  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  butterfly; 
Spenser  had  endured  the  brazen  world  he  depicts  in  A  Short  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland.  (In  many  early  poets,  their  prose  represents  a  'shadow 
side' — dogmatic  and  admonitory  in  Chaucer,  harshly  efficient  and 
repressive  in  Spenser.)  'Fame'  for  him  was  wedded  to  'Eternity';  in  the 
glowing  alembic  of  his  verse,  he  transmuted  his  brazen  world  and 
delivered  a  golden  one. 

7  An  even  more  distorted  fancy  has  produced  in  the  Letter  Book  a  series  of 
letters  purporting  to  be  by  Harvey's  sister  Mercy,  repelling  the  dishonourable 
advances  of  a  noble  lord,  culminating  in  the  detection  of  the  correspondence  by 
Harvey  himself,  who  sends  a  letter  of  high  moral  reproof  and  lofty  scorn  to  the 
wicked  lord.  The  letters  of  Mercy  are  utterly  improbable  as  the  actual  effusions 
of  a  young  girl.  In  Three  Letters  Harvey  proudly  publishes  the  schoolboy  efforts 
of  his  brother  John,  touched  up  by  himself  as  he  admits;  his  megalomaniac  habits 
mixing  with  family  loyalty  supplied  a  weakness  Nashe  exploited  to  the  full. 


Note 

Biography:  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1554-86.  Born  at  Penshurst,  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Lady  Mary,  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  with  Fulke  Greville,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  Hakluyt  and 
Camden.  In  1572  Elizabeth  I  gave  him  permission  to  study  abroad  for  two 
years;  he  visited  Paris  (leaving  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew),  Ger- 
many, Italy,  etc.  ...  He  later  became  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  (his  father's 
office)  and  Ambassador  to  Emperor  Rudolph.  In  1583  he  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  1583-5  he  worked 
at  the  Ordnance  Office  with  his  uncle,  Ambrose,  and  became  interested  in 
colonizing  enterprises.  He  planned  to  sail  with  Drake  in  1585,  but  was  recalled 
and  made  Governor  of  Flushing.  In  this  year  a  daughter  was  born.  On  22  September 
1586  he  was  wounded  at  Zutphen  and  died  the  next  month  at  Arnhem.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  at  the  expense  of  his  father-in-law  who  also  dealt  with  his 
creditors.  Over  200  elegies  were  written  to  his  memory. 

Works.  In  1578  he  composed  Lady  of  May  for  the  Queen's  entertainment  at  Wan- 
stead.  The  first  version  of  Arcadia  was  written  1578-80;  the  revised  version 
1580-4;  in  1582  Astrophel  and  Stella,  and,  probably,  An  Apology  for  Poetry.  None 
of  his  works  was  published  during  his  life. 

Modern  Editions.  A.  Feuillerat  edited  The  Complete  Works  (4  vols.,  1912-26). 
R.  W.  Zandvoort's  Sidney's  'Arcadia':  a  comparison  between  the  two  versions  (1929) 
is  indispensable  on  this  problem.  The  most  reliable  editions  of  Astrophel  are 
A.  W.  Pollard  (1888),  M.  Wilson  (193 1),  and  M.  Poirier  (Paris,  1957).  An 
Apology  has  never  been  adequately  edited;  it  is  best  consulted  in  G.  C.  Moore 
Smith's  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  i  (1904).  W.  Ringler  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  The  Complete  Poems;  meanwhile  his  'Poems  attributed  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney', 
Studies  in  Philology  (1950),  should  be  consulted,  hi  the  following  chapter  quota- 
tions are  from  Feuillerat,  Poirier,  and  Moore  Smith,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  Fulke  Greville's  Life  of .  .  .  Sidney  (1652)  has  been  edited 
by  N.  Smith  (1907);  The  Correspondence  of .  .  .  Sidney  and  Hubert  Languet,  by 
S.  A.  Pears  (1845).  Modern  Lives  are  by  M.  W.  Wallace  (1915)  and  Mona 
Wilson  (2nd  ed.,  1950).  J.  H.  Hanford  and  Sara  R.  Watson  discuss  the  personal 
allegory  in  the  Arcadia  in  Modern  Philology  (1934),  and  H.  H.  Hudson  the 
identification  of  Stella  in  Huntington  Bulletin  (1935).  Elizabethan  Chivalry  is  dis- 
cussed by  Frances  A.  Yates  and  D.  Coulman  in  The  fournal  of  the  Warburg  and 
Courtauld  Institutes  (1957).  C.  Falls'  Mountjoy  (1955)  gives  useful  background. 
J.  Buxton's  Sidney  and  the  English  Renaissance  (1954),  M.  Poirier's  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  (Lille,  1948),  and  R.  B.  Young's  essay  in  Three  Studies  in  the  Renaissance 
(1958)  are  concerned  with  Sidney  as  a  man  of  letters.  K.  Muir's  pamphlet 
for  the  British  Council  has  appeared  since  this  chapter  was  written.  On  patron- 
age Eleanor  Rosenberg's  Leicester,  Patron  of  Letters  (1955)  and  E.  H.  Miller's  The 
Professional  Writer  (1959)  should  be  consulted. 
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Nothing  that  happened  later  in  his  life  meant  so  much  to  Fulke 
Greville  as  Sidney  had  done.  In  the  long  postscript  he  had  to  make  do 
with  his  friend's  literary  remains.  So  Sidney's  biography  was  written, 
and  by  emphasizing  the  preceptual  value  of  the  Arcadia,  Greville  tried  to 
convey  something  of  his  'searching  and  judicious  spirit';  but  his  dis- 
satisfaction kept  breaking  through  the  praise.  With  one  of  the  flashes  of 
insight  that  light  up  his  fuliginous  prose,  he  throws  out  that,  unlike 
many  writers  whose  works  are  better  than  themselves,  the  Arcadia  both 
in  form  and  matter  was  inferior  to  Sidney's  unbounded  spirit.  'His  end 
was  not  writing  even  while  he  wrote';  his  end  was  'virtuous  action'. 
On  the  other  side,  nothing  delighted  Sidney  more  than  to  escape  from 
business  to  his  books,  and  his  'idle  times'  were  filled  with  reading  and 
writing;  he  avoided  the  company  of  noblemen  who  despised  literature.1 
It  is  this  pull  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life  which  makes 
Sidney  perennially  attractive  to  statesmen  and  soldiers,  to  poets  and 
scholars  alike.  Nowhere  is  he  more  eloquent  in  An  Apology  for  Poetry  than 
in  his  praise  of  poetry  as  the  companion  of  camps. 

There  was  a  truly  remarkable  absence  of  hostile  contemporary 
comment,  and  unparalleled  mourning  after  his  death.  He  was,  of  course, 
much  nicer  than  most  Elizabethans;  but  then  his  parents,  to  whom  he 
owed  a  great  deal,  were  unusually  honest  and  intelligent  people.  As  a 
young  man,  he  perhaps  expected  too  much  of  other  people.  Languet 
wrote  a  timely  letter  about  the  necessity  of  putting  one's  friends'  faults 
out  of  sight:  'unless  you  alter  your  opinion  you  will  be  always  meeting 
with  persons  who  will  excite  your  wrath  and  give  you  cause  for  com- 
plaining'. This  disillusioned  French  protestant  thought  it  was  much  in 
the  then  troubled  times  if  men  did  not  actually  betray  their  friends.  He 
would  not  have  approved  of  the  furious  letter  Sidney  wrote  to  his 
father's  secretary,  Molyneux,  when  he  suspected  that  his  private  letters 
1  So  T.  MofFett,  quoted  by  Buxton  (p.  49). 
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were  being  opened;  nor  did  lie  approve  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  Sidney  never  became  'politic'  in  the  sense  that  Burghley  was; 
but  he  learned — at  any  rate  in  the  last  ten  months  of  his  life  as  Governor 
of  Flushing — to  manage  and  to  work  with  men  less  idealistic  than 
himself. 

He  was  little  more  than  a  boy  when  he  set  off  on  his  European  travels, 
yet  eminent  statesmen  and  scholars  immediately  fell  under  his  spell. 
The  long  score  of  works  dedicated  to  him  date  from  this  time;  on  a 
later  mission  the  leaders  on  opposite  sides,  Don  John  of  Austria  and 
William  the  Silent,  were  captivated — a  marriage  with  the  latter's  sister 
was  even  mooted.  These  were  personal  triumphs  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  as  tributes  to  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  a  very  junior  member  of  the  English  party  which  stood  for  a 
Protestant  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  sympathy  for  the 
Huguenots,  intervention  in  the  Netherlands  against  Spain  coupled  with 
an  attack  on  the  Spanish  empire  overseas,  and  an  active  colonization 
policy  in  the  New  World.  These  were  the  causes  that  Leicester,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  Sir  Henry  Sidney  urged  on  the  Queen  and  Burghley,  who 
cared  little  for  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe  and  had  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  French  and  the  Dutch:  they  were  the  causes  with  which  Sidney 
identified  himself  on  his  return  to  England. 

Languet  had  a  more  mature  appreciation  than  Sidney  of  the  many 
shifts  in  Burghley's  foreign  policy — even  over  the  Queen's  proposed 
marriage  with  Anjou,  about  which,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Leicester,  Sidney  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen  urging  the  objections. 
Languet  even  understood  the  repeated  delays  in  sending  help  to  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  scarcely  necessary,  though,  to  advise  Sidney  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Cecils.  He  had  stayed  with  Burghley  as  a  boy  and  won 
his  friendship — though  his  father's  suggestion  of  a  match  between  him 
and  Anne  Cecil  was  not  taken  up.  Sidney  may  have  fretted  at  Elizabeth's 
vacillations,  but  he  was  never  in  doubt  about  her  importance.  She  was, 
he  wrote  on  12  June  1575,  shortly  after  his  return  home,  a  Meleager's 
brand  to  England,  'when  it  perishes  farewell  to  all  our  quietness'.  She 
might  not  have  relished  the  further  comment  of  this  young  man  that 
she  was  'somewhat  advanced  in  years  yet  vigorous  in  health'.  Sidney 
was  not  so  fulsome  as  poets  became  in  the  1590's  in  their  flattery  of  the 
ageing  Virgin  Queen;  but  in  contriving  an  entertainment  like  The  Lady 
of  May  for  her  reception  at  Wanstead  in  1578,  and  by  taking  part  in  the 
elaborate  accession  day  tilts,  he  made  his  contribution  to  the  cult.  More- 
over, his  father,  Sir  Henry,  served  her  well  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and 
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was  sometimes  ill-rewarded  for  his  faithfulness,  and  blunt  in  his 
criticisms  of  royal  parsimony;  and  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  Lady  Mary, 
was  destroyed  by  smallpox  contracted  through  nursing  the  Queen. 
When  the  marriage  between  Sidney  and  Frances  Walsingham  was 
arranged  without  consulting  her,  Elizabeth  went  through  the  motions 
of  displeasure  with  which  she  customarily  greeted  the  marriages  of  her 
courtiers — but  relented  sufficiently  to  stand  godmother  to  Sidney's 
daughter.  Finally,  she  could  not  forgive  him  for  being  so  careless  as  to 
get  himself  mortally  wounded. 

Sidney's  letters  of  15  80-1  make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  disgrace  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Anjou  match  which  kept  him  away 
from  the  Court,  but  poverty.  What  is  the  Queen  going  to  do  for  him 
he  asks  Burghley  (10  October  1581)?  This  and  two  further  letters  reveal 
that  the  money  he  so  desperately  needs  is  likely  to  come  from  impropri- 
ations of  Papists'  possessions.  The  scale  of  Sidney's  requirements  is 
indicated  in  the  letter  to  Leicester  of  28  December: 

Without  it  bee  3000u  never  to  troble  yowrself  in  it,  for  my  cace  is 
not  so  desperate,  that  I  woold  gett  clamor  for  less.  Truly  I  lyke  not 
their  persons  and  much  worse  their  religions,  but  I  think  my  fortune 
very  hard  that  my  reward  must  be  built  uppon  other  mens  punish- 
mentes. 

Sidney  and  Leicester  were  granted  £3,000  from  this  source;  but  by  1583 
Sidney  was  again  in  debt.  In  view  of  the  large  sums  he  needed  and  the 
very  small  sums  an  author  could  hope  to  obtain  from  selling  his  works 
to  the  stationers,  there  is  no  need  to  invoke  his  amateur  status  or  supposed 
distaste  for  print  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  his  works  remained  in 
manuscript  during  his  lifetime.  Astrophel  and  Stella  was  clearly  too  private 
at  the  time  it  was  written.  The  dedication  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
printed  with  the  1590  new  Arcadia,  but  written  for  the  completed  old 
Arcadia,  is  couched  in  terms  that  suggest  a  preface  to  a  book  rather  than 
a  private  letter;  but  Sidney  changed  his  mind  and  started  to  recast  the 
work  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  new  material.  The  new  Arcadia  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death — and  was  probably  not  touched  after  1584  (the 
date  on  the  manuscript  copy  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library) 
when  affairs  of  state  increasingly  engaged  his  attention.  Sidney's  defence 
of  his  uncle  in  reply  to  the  libels  in  Leicester's  Commonwealth  (1584)  was 
intended  for  the  press,  with  its  rather  ridiculous  challenge  to  the 
anonymous  author:  'And  from  the  date  of  this  wryting,  emprinted  and 
published  I  will  three  monthes  expect  thyne  answer'.  But  Sidney  gave 
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an  excessive  amount  of  space  to  his  pride  in  being  a  Dudley,  and  a  far 
more  effective  answer  was  provided  by  Gentili  in  his  dedication  of  De 
Legationibus  Libri  Tres  to  Sidney.  The  only  work  which  Sidney  can  be 
reproached  for  not  having  printed  as  it  stood  is  An  Apology  for  Poetry — 
the  phraseology  suggests  that  the  author  had  readers  in  mind.  He  may 
have  felt  that  he  had  been  too  slow  in  coming  to  the  defence  of  poetry 
and  that  Lodge  had  adequately  answered  Gosson's  attack  in  The  School 
of  Abuse  in  the  year  this  work  came  out  (1579);  or,  more  likely,  been  too 
busy  to  arrange  publication. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  Sidney's  poverty  to  indicate  that  this  'Generall 
Maecenas  of  Learning'  could  not  afford  to  support  other  poets.  Patronage 
in  this  sense  had  to  be  left  to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke;  Sidney 
did  pay  for  Abraham  Fraunce's  education  at  Cambridge  and  give  four 
angels  for  a  dedication  to  the  translator,  Richard  Robinson,  in  1570,  but 
all  he  could  usually  offer  was  example  and  encouragement.  Eleanor 
Rosenberg  has  suggested  that  Leicester  delegated  to  Sidney  the  patron- 
age of  poetry;2  but  this  is  to  make  patronage  sound  too  organized. 
There  was  nothing  tangible  to  delegate:  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse  and 
Spenser's  Shepheardes  Calender  were  an  unlucky  and  a  lucky  shot — not 
that  Sidney  seems  to  have  taken  great  notice  of  The  Shepheardes  Calender. 
The  letters  of  Harvey  and  Spenser  written  and  published  after  it  ap- 
peared have  the  rather  unpleasant  flavour  of  getting  at  Sidney. 

The  friendship  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  is  one  of  the  might-have-beens 
of  literary  life.  Spenser's  long-delayed  elegy  Astrophel  reveals  that  he  was 
so  out  of  touch  as  to  suppose  that  the  Stella  of  Sidney's  poems  was  his 
wife.  True,  he  speaks  of  his  'entire  love  and  humble  affection'  to  Sidney, 
but  'Patron  of  my  young  Muses'  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he 
had  chosen  to  dedicate  The  Shepheardes  Calender  to  Sidney.  The  most 
that  may  be  claimed  is  that  W.L.'s  commendatory  verses  to  The  Faerie 
Queene  imply  that  Sidney  encouraged  him  to  write  the  poem.  Dyer  and 
Fulke  Greville  were  Sidney's  poet-friends;  and  it  was  to  them  that  he 
bequeathed  his  books.  Spenser's  departure  to  Ireland  in  July  1580  maybe 
the  reason  why  the  relationship  never  ripened;  but  a  suspicion  remains 
that  a  difference  in  social  status,  and  perhaps  the  indiscretions  of  Gabriel 
Harvey,  were  factors.  Whilst  failing  to  mention  specifically  the  poetry 
of  his  friends  Dyer  and  Greville,  at  least  Sidney  put  it  on  record  in 
An  Apology  for  Poetry  that  there  was  much  poetry  in  The  Shepheardes 
Calender — unless  he  was  mistaken. 

It  is  not  clear  when  Sidney  himself  slipped  into  the  name  of  poet.  To 
2  See  pp.  289-92. 
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read  his  correspondence  with  Languet  is  to  follow  the  education  of  a 
statesman.  He  is  to  study  enough  astronomy  to  understand  cosmography; 
but  must  not  give  too  much  time  to  it,  nor  to  geometry  (a  noble  study 
in  itself)  as  he  will  so  soon  have  to  tear  himself  away  from  his  literary 
labours.  For  the  same  reason,  Greek  had  better  be  omitted.  He  must 
practise  his  Latin  style  for  diplomatic  correspondence;  his  French  is 
nearly  perfect  and  his  Italian  now  sufficient;  but  it  really  was  essential 
for  an  English  diplomat  to  speak  some  German  (Sidney  promised  to  try 
though  he  thought  it  a  beastly  language).  Next  to  the  sacred  scriptures, 
he  should  study  the  branch  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  justice 
and  injustice;  history  he  has  made  great  progress  with.  Sidney  replied 
regretfully  that  he  would  give  up  geometry,  though  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  art  of  war.  He  would  content 
himself  with  only  so  much  Greek  as  was  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  Aristotle,  for,  although  translations  appeared  daily,  the  meaning  was 
not  declared  plainly  or  aptly  enough.  If  Sidney  had  started  to  write 
poetry,  he  kept  remarkably  quiet  about  it.  Languet,  with  his  hopes  for 
the  future  of  European  protestantism  centred  on  Sidney,  might  not  have 
approved.  Although  the  first  version  of  the  Arcadia  was  completed 
before  Languet' s  death  in  1581,  Sidney  does  not  once  mention  even  the 
'Ister  Bank'  poem  in  which  he  celebrated  his  old  tutor.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  not  all  of  his  letters  have  survived.) 

Sannazaro  and  Montemayor  had  both  used  the  pastoral  as  a  vehicle 
for  semi-fictional  autobiography;  so  it  should  be  no  surprise  to  find 
Spenser  and  Harvey  masquerading  as  Colin  Clout  and  Hobbinol  in 
The  Shcpheardes  Calender,  and  among  the  shepherds  in  the  old  Arcadia 
the  melancholy  Philisides,  the  pupil  of  Languet.3  He  is  a  stranger  to 
Arcadia,  and  in  response  to  earnest  entreaty  he  describes  his  parentage, 
education,  and  travel  abroad  in  words  which  offer  an  exact  summary  of 
Sidney's  own  career  up  to  1575.  On  his  return,  Philisides'  'course  of 
tranquillity'  was  diverted  by  his  falling  in  love  with  Mira,  who  rejected 
his  suit.4  In  the  new  Arcadia  (1590)  Philisides  has  disappeared  from  the 
Eclogues;  the  first  poem  is  sung  by  Amphialus  to  Philoclea  (1. 394  f.)  and 
the  second  is  sent  by  Dorus  to  Pamela  (I.  357).  Life  had  marched  on  and 
Philisides  is  no  longer  the  melancholy  lover  of  Mira,  who  may  or  may 

3  He  appears  mainly  in  the  Eclogues;  see  Works,  IV,  67,  119,  151,  223,  229, 
237,  312.  Bryskett  and  Spenser  both  use  this  name  for  Sidney.  Philisides  became 
Astrophil  (the  correct  form  used  by  some  contemporaries)  under  the  influence 
of  Stella. 

*  Works,  IV.  312. 
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not  have  been  the  Mira  of  Fulke  Greville's  sonnets.5  Instead,  Philisid.es 
appears  at  the  annual  joust  held  on  the  marriage  anniversary  of  the 
Iberian  Queen,  running  against  an  older  man  Lelius  whilst  the  ladies 
watched  from  the  windows — 'among  them  there  was  one  (they  say)  that 
was  the  Star,  wherby  his  course  was  only  directed'.  It  has  been  shown 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  this  episode  shadows  an  accession  day 
tilt  at  which  Sidney  tilted  against  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  Queen's  champion.6 
He  did  so  in  158 1,  and  a  few  months  earlier  in  the  same  year  Sidney  was 
one  of  the  challengers,  and  Lee  appeared  as  an  unknown  knight,  in  a 
tournament  called  The  Four  Foster  Children  of  Desire  devised  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  French  commissioners  who  had  come  about  the 
proposal  for  the  Queen's  marriage  to  Anjou.  In  Sonnet  41  oiAstrophel  and 
Stella  the  poet  records  that  he  has  won  the  prize  at  a  tilt 

Both  by  the  judgement  of  the  English  eyes 

And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemie  Fraunce; 

not  because  of  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  nor  because  both  from  his 
father's  and  his  mother's  side  he  had  inherited  prowess  at  arms,  but 
because  '  Stella  lookt  on' — the  Star  who  looked  on  in  the  Arcadia.  Her 
presence  had  the  opposite  effect  in  the  tilt  described  in  Sonnet  53. 

Fiction  and  reality  mingled  in  the  pageantry  of  the  Elizabethan  court 
where  the  deliberate  revival  of  chivalry  gave  Sidney  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  in  devising  the  fashionable  imprese  for  the  shields  of  the 
knights  in  the  tiltyard.7  It  was  also  part  of  this  courtly  life  on  the  Italianate 
model  that  the  knight  should  address  sonnets  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  couched  in  emblematic  language  intended  to  be  understood 
immediately  by  the  lovers  only,  and  to  exercise  the  wit  of  others. 
Sidney  chose  Penelope  Devereux,  the  wife  of  Lord  Rich.  In  Sonnet  13  he 
refers  to  the  Devereux  arms  'argent  a  fesse  gules  in  chief  three  torteaux' : 

Cupid  then  smiles,  for  on  his  crest  there  lies 
Stellas  fair  haire,  her  face  he  makes  his  shield, 
Where  roses  gueuls  are  borne  in  silver  field. 

ill  Sonnet  65,  to  his  own  coat  of  arms  'Or  a  Pheon  Azure': 

Since  in  thine  amies,  if  learned  fame  truth  hath  spread, 
Thou  [Cupid]  bear' st  the  arrow,  I  the  arrow  head. 

5  Greville  was  referred  to  as  Miraphilus  by  1587;  this,  with  the  many  verbal 
echoes  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  in  Caelica,  suggests  that  his  sonnets  were  written 
at  the  same  time  as  Sidney's. 

6  See  Hanford  and  Watson;  and  Yates. 

7  Sidney  bought  Ruscelli's  Imprese  in  Venice;  many  devices  will  be  found  in 
the  Arcadia.  See  Buxton,  p.  148  f. 
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Half-seriously,  Sidney  argues  in  An  Apology  for  Poetry  that  Plato 
cannot  have  banished  poets  from  a  republic  in  which  community  of 
women  was  allowed  on  account  of  their  effeminate  wantonness  'sith 
little  should  poeticall  sonnets  be  hurtfull  when  a  man  might  have  what 
woman  he  listed'.  The  true  Petrarchan  code  demanded  that  the  poet 
should  address  his  sonnets  to  a  virtuous  lady  who  was  unable  to  return 
his  affections.  Secure  in  the  knowledge  of  her  unassailability,  he  was  free 
to  assail  her  with  all  his  might.  Sir  John  Harington  understood  the  position 
perfectly: 

...  To  which  purpose  all  that  have  written  of  this  common  place 
of  love,  and  chiefly  Petrarke  in  his  infinite  sonets,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
lamentation,  still  had  this  confort,  that  his  love  was  placed  on  a 
worthie  Ladie:  and  our  English  Petrarke  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  (as  Sir 
Walter  Rawlegh  in  his  Epitaph  worthely  calleth  him)  the  Scipio  and 
the  Petrarke  of  our  time,  often  conforteth  him  selfe  in  his  sonets  of 
Stella,  though  dispairing  to  attaine  his  desire,  and  (though  that  tyrant 
honor  still  refused)  yet  the  nobilitie,  the  beautie,  the  worth,  the 
graciousnesse,  and  those  her  other  perfections,  as  made  him  both  count 
her,  and  call  her  inestimably  rich,  makes  him  in  the  midst  of  those  his 
mones,  rejoyce  even  in  his  owne  greatest  losses.8 

The  epithet  inestimably  rich  shows  that  Harington  was  in  the  secret;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  ist  Sonnet  of 
Astrophel  and  Stella  headed  'Sonnettes  of  Sr  Philip  Sidney  to  ye  Lady 
Ritch\ 

Before  he  died  in  August  1576,  Walter  Devereux  had  expressed  the 
hope  that  his  daughter  Penelope  would  marry  Philip  Sidney;  but, 
although  there  were  some  negotiations,  Penelope's  guardians,  Burghley, 
Huntingdon,  and  Walsingham,  evidently  decided  against  the  match. 
At  any  rate  Penelope  was  married  in  late  1581 — her  subsequent  lover 
and  later  husband,  Mountjoy,  afterwards  declared  that  it  was  against  her 
will — to  the  wealthy  Lord  Rich.  Sidney  provides  the  key  to  Astrophel  and 
Stella  in  Sonnet  37  ('of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  tell')  where  the  last  line 
asserts  that  Stella  'Hath  no  misfortune,  but  that  Rich  she  is'.  This 
sonnet  was  not  in  the  manuscript  which  Thomas  Newman  got  hold  ot 
for  printing  the  1591  quarto;  nor  were  eight  stanzas  of  the  8th  song  (in 
which  Stella  seems  to  return  Astrophel's  love),  stanzas  5-7  of  the  10th 
song,  nor  the  nth  song.  If  Sonnet  37  was  omitted  from  copies  circulated 
at  Court  as  being  too  revealing,  it  was  careless  to  include  the  other 

8  Translation  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  (1591),  Notes  to  Book  XVI. 
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'Rich'  sonnets,  24  and  35.  In  1598  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  restored 
Sonnet  37  and  the  missing  songs. 

If  Penelope  felt  anything  for  Sidney,  it  was  a  passing  episode.  All  that 
he  permitted  himself  to  say  outside  the  sonnets  was  that  'over-mastred 
by  some  thoughts,  I  yeelded  an  inckie  tribute  unto  them.'  A  letter  from 
him  to  Walsingham  dated  17  December  1581  (soon  after  Penelope's 
marriage  to  Lord  Rich)  implies  that  his  marriage  to  Walsingham's 
daughter  was  already  under  discussion.  The  delay  of  the  marriage  to  the 
spring  of  1583  might  have  been  occasioned  by  Sidney's  passion  for 
Penelope  Rich  or  by  his  financial  embarrassment;  it  could  have  been  on 
the  Walsingham  side,  for  one  John  Wickerson  wanted  to  marry  Mistress 
Frances,  and  declared  in  February  1583  that  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated.9  However  convenient  the  match,  Walsingham  had  a  real 
affection  and  admiration  for  Sidney  dating  from  the  time  when  as 
ambassador  in  Paris  he  acted  as  the  young  traveller's  guardian,  and 
extending  to  the  defrayment  of  his  funeral  expenses.  For  Sidney,  it  was 
not  a  brilliant  marriage,  but  Walsingham  agreed  to  pay  his  debts  up  to 
-£1,500,  and  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the  couple  and  their 
servants  in  his  house.  After  Sidney's  death,  his  widow  married  Penelope's 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lady  Rich  and  Mountjoy  maintained 
close  relations  with  the  Sidney  family.  The  Essex-Sidney  group  was  a 
very  small  and  much  intermarried  one,  and  it  was  Lord  Rich's  misfortune 
to  be  an  outsider. 

Sidney's  identity  with  Astrophel  is  complete  in  Sonnet  30  where  one 
of  the  political  questions  concerns  Sir  Henry's  Irish  service: 

How  Ulster  likes  of  that  same  golden  bit 
Wherewith  my  father  made  it  once  half  tame. 

Theories  which  require  four  actors,  Sidney  and  Penelope,  Astrophel  and 
Stella,  in  this  admittedly  dramatic  sonnet  sequence,  and  which  suppose 
that  the  references  to  poems  which  do  not  imitate  'Petrarchslong  deceased 
woes'  are  not  to  the  sonnets  before  us,  but  to  another  imaginary  set  which 
Astrophel  wrote,  add  unnecessary  complication.  The  only  poem  in 
which  the  poet  is  a  third  person,  the  narrator  of  the  dialogue  of  Astrophel 
with  Stella,  is  the  8th  song: 

Therewithall  away  she  went, 
Leaving  him  so  passion-rent 
With  what  she  had  done  and  spoken 
That  therewith  my  song  is  broken. 

9  C  Read,  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham  (1925),  III.  423,  n.  2. 
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In  the  Bodleian  Library  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  85,  f.36b,  the  last  line  reads 
'That  therewith  his  harte  was  broken'.  The  1591  quartos  obscured  the 
nature  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  as  the  first  English  canzoniere  by  printing 
the  songs  at  the  end,  instead  of  interspersed  as  in  1598,  where  the  story 
is  clearer  as  some  of  the  songs  advance  the  action  (Sonnet  73,  for  example, 
comments  on  the  kiss  which  takes  place  in  the  second  song).  For  a  sonnet 
sequence  tells  a  story.  Nashe  saw  this  at  once;  in  Astrophel  and  Stella  'the 
tragicommody  of  love  is  performed  by  starlight  .  .  .  The  argument 
cruell  chastitie,  the  Prologue  hope,  the  Epilogue  dispaire'.  This  is  the 
Petrarchan  pattern,  and  Sidney  embroiders  it  with  all  the  conceits  which 
were  used  by  the  Italian  sonneteers  and  the  Pleiade — the  apostrophe  to 
sleep,  to  lost  liberty,  to  the  sparrow  and  the  lapdog  allowed  more 
favour  than  the  poet  by  their  mistress;  the  wind  playing  in  her  hair, 
the  'baiser',  her  resemblance  to  a  house  of  splendour.  Those  who  have 
studied  Sidney's  sources  report  that,  though  he  may  borrow  an  idea,  a 
phrase,  or  a  line,  his  development  of  it  is  nearly  always  original.  He 
is  creating  within  a  living  tradition  rather  than  translating.  Of  course 
the  sonnets  claim  that  Astrophel  does  not  'flaunt  in  phrases  fine'  (3), 
does  not  employ  stale  Petrarchan  antitheses  ('living  deaths',  'freesing 
fires'  (6)),  does  not  borrow  from  'poorPetrarchs  long  deceased  woes'  for 
'And  sure  at  length  stolne  goods  do  come  to  light'  (15),  that  he  has 
foresworn  the  help  of  the  muses  (55),  that  he  never  had  their  help  (74), 
that  he  has  no  wish  to  be  considered  a  poet  (90).  All  this  is  to  convince 
Stella  that  his  passion  is  real  and  he  is  obeying  his  muse's  injunction  to 
'looke  in  thy  heart  and  write'  (1).  Astrophel  poses  as  a  blunt,  honest 
lover  who  can  be  trusted  to  mean  what  he  says — also  as  a  real  man  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  who  is  not  going  to  be  content  to  gaze  at  a  woman  on 
a  pedestal  for  ever.10 

Those  who  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  story  is  being  told  and 
who  persist  in  treating  the  sonnets  as  meditations  on  love  or  explora- 
tions of  the  lover's  emotions  not  only  ignore  the  nature  of  the  sonnet 
cycle  but  also  disregard  the  purpose  of  the  Renaissance  lyric — to  per- 
suade and  to  praise.  The  primary  purpose  of  a  sonnet  was  to  'get  favour'. 
Sidney  is,  of  course,  only  half-serious  when  he  criticizes  lyrics  for  failing 
in  this  respect: 

But  truly  many  of  such  writings  as  come  under  the  banner  of 
unresistable  love,  if  I  were  a  Mistress,  would  never  perswade  mee  they 
were  in  love. 

10  Anti-Petrarchan  sentiment  had  already  appeared  in  the  sonnets  of  Wyatt 
and  the  Pleiade. 
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Stella  was  not  his  only  audience;  several  sonnets  glance  at  the  other 
audience  of  court  wits  which  he  expected  to  appraise  his  performance 
as  a  sonneteer,  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  his  pleading  and  his  blazons. 
Astrophel  and  Stella  is  a  semi-autobiographical,  semi-fictional  story  of 
human  passion,  and  Sidney  expressly  warns  off  'curious'  allegorical 
interpretations: 

When  I  say  Stella,  I  do  meane  the  same.  (28) 

Astrophel  cannot  be  the  human  soul  in  search  of  God  (represented  by 
Stella)  as  some  critics  have  suggested:  Astrophel  reproaches  himself  for 
his  devotion  to  Stella  with  the  old  antithesis  of  Virtue/ Reason  versus 
Love  (47,  52);  and  his  friend  tries  to  dissuade  him  from  marring  his 
mind  with  such  a  passion  as  love  (14,  21).  True,  Bruno  declared  in  the 
Dedication  to  Sidney  of  Gli  Eroici  Furori  (1585)  that  the  Petrarchan 
sonnets  in  his  volume  were  to  be  interpreted  allegorically:  his  lady's 
eyes  were  heavenly  beauty,  Cupid's  arrows  were  the  spiritual  influences 
at  work  on  the  soul,  and  so  on.  This  sort  of  use  of  Cupid  imagery  for 
devotional  purposes  became  commonplace  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  is  quite  foreign  to  Sidney's  art.  Bruno  began  his  dedication  with  a 
tirade  against  the  worship  of  some  mistress  instead  of  God;  then  he 
seems  to  have  recollected,  or  someone  reminded  him,  that  he  was 
addressing  the  author  of  Astrophel  and  Stella,  and  so  he  exempts  from 
his  censure  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ladies  of  the  English  court  who 
are  'divine  nymphs  formed  of  celestial  substance,  like  the  divine 
Diana  who  reigns  over  them'.  Bruno  addresses  a  sonnet  to  these  ladies 

E  siete  in  terra  quel  ch'in  ciel  le  stelle.11 

This  was  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  Stella  by  Florio 
in  his  dedication  of  Part  II  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  (1603)  to  the  Countess 
of  Rutland  (Sidney's  daughter)  and  Lady  Rich.  Bruno's  dedication  is 
only  valuable  for  the  interpretation  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  that  Sidney's  sonnets  were  circulating  fairly  freely  in  1585.  Both 
the  nature  of  a  Petrarchan  sonnet  cycle,  and  the  fact  that  neither  New- 
man nor  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  included  them,  argue  against  con- 
cluding the  cycle  with  the  sonnet  against  desire,  'Thou  blindmans  marke', 
and  the  sonnet  against  earthly  love,  'Leave  me,  o  Love  which  reachest 
but  to  dust',  first  printed  in  the  1598  folio  with  'Certain  Sonnets'. 

Many  of  Sidney's  arguments  in  An  Apology  for  Poetry  would  be  well 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  particularly  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
11  And  you  are  to  the  earth  as  the  stars  are  to  the  heavens. 
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had  read  the  continental  treatises  by  Scaliger,  Minturno,  and  the  rest. 
But  Sidney's  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  urbanity,  high  seriousness  and 
irony,  has  given  us  a  host  of  fine  quotable  phrases  from  which  a  bright 
shadow  falls  over  the  shoulder  of  every  Englishman  who  takes  up  his 
pen  to  write  on  the  name  and  nature  of  poetry.  Poetry  for  Sidney,  as  for 
many  other  writers  starting  with  Plato,  was  the  general  term  for  the 
creative  arts  and  literature:  'It  is  that  fayning  notable  images  of  vertues, 
vices  or  what  els,  with  that  delightful  teaching'.  And  so,  though  both 
Xenophon  and  Heliodorus  wrote  in  prose,  Cyropaedia  and  Aethiopica 
were  heroical  poems  to  Sidney.  But  as  Plato  had  noted,  the  word  poetry 
was  generally  kept  for  'one  species  of  poetry,  that  which  has  relation  to 
music  and  rhythm'.  Consequently,  after  the  recognition  that  it  is  not 
rhyming  and  versing  that  makes  a  poet,  for  which  Sidney  could  have 
cited  Quintilian,  Elyot,  or  Ronsard,  he  concedes  that  most  poets  have  in 
fact  chosen  verse  as  their  fittest  raiment;  and  thereafter  the  discussion  is 
confined  to  verse.  Sidney  substitutes  the  poet's  own  genius  for  Plato's 
divine  inspiration.  For  him,  the  poet  was  both  prophet  and  maker;  no 
industry  can  make  a  poet,  but  the  highest  flying  wit  must  have  a  Daedalus 
to  guide  him. 

The  three  wings  of  his  Daedalus  are  Art,  Imitation,  and  Exercise:  the 
rest  of  this  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  Sidney's  attempts  to  become 
airborne.  From  that  boyhood  Sunday,  8  September  1566,  when  Master 
Philip  ordered  his  servant  William  Marshall  to  give  12 d.  to  a  blind 
harper  (perhaps  the  same  one  whose  singing  of  the  ballad  of  Percy  and 
Douglas  is  praised  so  stirringly  in  An  Apology),  to  the  last  gay  gesture  of 
having  a  poem  he  himself  had  composed  called  La  Cuisse  Rompue  set 
to  music  and  sung  to  him  as  he  lay  dying  from  his  wound  after 
Zutphen,  Sidney  delighted  in  music.  He  once  wrote  to  his  brother 
Robert  'you  will  not  believe  what  a  want  I  fmde  of  it  in  my  melancholie 
times' — the  words  of  a  listener  rather  than  a  performer.  The  pastoral 
tradition  rather  than  musical  knowledge  is  responsible  for  the  choice 
of  instruments — lyre,  rebeck,  lute,  cittern — with  which  the  various 
characters  accompany  their  songs  in  the  Arcadia.  In  fact  Sidney  seldom 
provides  his  shepherds  with  the  elaborate  musical  trappings  used  in  the 
Diana — but  then  Montemayor  really  was  a  musician. 

Some  of  the  poems  among  the  'Certain  Sonnets'  added  to  the  1598 
edition  of  the  Arcadia  were  written  to  be  sung  to  extant  tunes;  and  later 
some  of  Sidney's  poems  (whether  or  not  they  were  written  for  the 
purpose)  were  set  to  music.  Songs  2,  4,  8-1 1  of  Astrophel  and  Stella  are 
generally  referred  to  as  in  trochaic  metre.  If  these  seven-syllable  lines  are 
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read  as  a  trochaic  catalectic  dimeter,  one  gets  the  sensation  of  rowing 
against  the  tide  of  the  metre.  But  if  the  first  syllable  is  taken  as  anacrusis 
or  better  still,  as  a  foot  which  has  lost  its  first  syllable,  the  poems  at  once 
run  more  smoothly  in  accordance  with  the  natural  tendency  of  English 
towards  iambic  or  rising  metre.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  the  exquisite 
4th  song  where  the  refrain  has  four  stresses  and  is  obviously  in  rising 
metre,  with  inversion  in  the  first  foot  of  its  first  line: 

'One  |  ly  joy  |  now  here  |  you  are, 
Fit  |  to  heare  |  and  ease  |  my  care. 
Let  |  my  whispe  |  ring  voyce  |  obtaine 
Sweete  |  reward  |  for  sharp  |  est  paine: 
Take  me  |  to  thee,  |  and  thee  |  to  me.' 
'No,  no,  |  no,  no,  |  my  Deare,  |  let  be.' 

King  James  VI  warned  poets  to  take  heed  that  the  number  of  feet  in 
every  line  should  be  even,  not  odd. 

In  An  Apology  one  of  the  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  poetry  is  that 
all  ancient  and  primitive  people  had  poets  to  make  and  sing  songs. 
The  modern  poet,  too,  'commeth  unto  you  with  words  set  in  delightfull 
proportion,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  in- 
chaunting  skill  of  Musicke'.  No  doubt  Sidney  was  influenced  by  Ron- 
sard's  dictum  that  the  chief  end  of  the  poet  was  to  make  fitting  verses  for 
music  when  he  praises  poetry  as  'the  onely  fit  speech  for  Musick  (Musick 
I  say,  the  most  divine  striker  of  the  sences)'.  The  proper  relation  of  words 
to  music  was  manifest  for  Sidney  in  the  psalms,  which  he  recognized  as 
songs  written  in  metre.  When  Sternhold  translated  some  of  the  psalms 
and  had  them  published  with  the  musical  settings,  he  appears  to  have 
hoped  that  the  courtiers  of  Edward  VI  would  chant  them  instead  of 
'fayned  rymes  of  vanitie'.  There  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  this  somewhat 
forlorn  hope  in  Sidney's  remark  about  'that  Lyricall  kind  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets:  which,  Lord,  if  he  gave  us  good  mindes,  how  well  it  might 
be  imployed,  and  with  howe  heavenly  fruite,  both  private  and  publique, 
in  singing  the  prayses  of  the  immortall  beauty,  the  immortall  goodnes  of 
that  God  who  gyveth  us  hands  to  write  and  wits  to  conceive'.  Whereas 
Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and  most  other  English  translators  of  the  psalms 
had  mainly  used  common  or  ballad  metre  (6/8  time),  when  Sidney  made 
his  translations  he  experimented  with  many  different  stanzaic  forms, 
some  of  which  are  in  direct  imitation  of  metres  in  the  Marot-Beze  psalter. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Sidney  intended  these  psalms  also  to  be 
sung  to  Claude  Goudimel's  musical  settings.  Both  he  and  Sternhold  may 
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have  been  encouraged  in  their  labours  by  the  knowledge  that  Marot's 
psalms  had  once  been  the  rage  at  the  French  court;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  Sidney,  being  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  protestant 
psalter  to  the  versions  available  for  the  reformed  church  in  his  own 
country,  endeavoured  to  fill  this  want.  Donne's  poem  Upon  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalmes  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  the  Countesse  of  Pem- 
broke his  Sister,  which  reads  like  a  prefatory  poem  for  a  projected  edition, 
claims  that  this  is  what  the  two  authors  had  achieved. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Sidney  met  Ronsard  in  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1572;  but  he  can  hardly  have  avoided  hearing  something  of  de  Baif's 
Academie  de  Poesie  et  de  Musique  founded  in  1570  with  the  purpose  of 
recapturing  the  divine  effects  the  music  of  ancient  Greece  was  purported 
to  have  had.  The  words  for  la  musique  mesuree  a  V antique  had  in  effect  to 
be  written  in  quantitative  metres — a  syllable  of  the  same  duration  as 
each  note.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  no-one  now  takes  the 
jesting  allusion  in  the  Spenser/Harvey  letters  to  an  'areopagus'  at 
Leicester  House  to  imply  that  Sidney  and  Dyer  were  trying  to  found  an 
English  equivalent  of  the  French  academies.  Nor  does  this  correspondence 
suggest  that  any  concern  with  the  requirements  of  music  was  behind  the 
experiments  of  either  Sidney  and  Dyer  or  Spenser  and  Harvey  in  1579. 
Yet  Sidney  used  the  musical  argument  in  a  cancelled  passage  at  the  end 
of  the  1st  Eclogues  of  the  old  Arcadia,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Jesus 
and  Queen's  College  Oxford  MSS.,  where  the  shepherd  Dicus  defends 
quantitative  and  Lalus  rhyming  verse.  The  shepherds'  arguments  are 
summarized  in  An  Apology,  indicating  that  Sidney  felt  there  was  much 
to  be  said  on  either  side — though  he  does  not  repeat  Lalus's  assertion 
(in  flat  contradiction  of  Ronsard)  that  music  is  the  servant  of  poetry. 
Sidney,  like  Puttenham,  though  with  some  confusion  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm,  perceived  that  the  choice  was  not  between  rhymed  and  quanti- 
tative verse,  but  between  accentual-rhymed  and  quantitative-unrhymed 
verse.  Having  elected  for  quantitative  verse,  it  became  necessary  to 
assign  quantity  to  English  syllables,  some  of  which  were  seen  to  be  long 
or  short,  but  a  great  many  more  to  be  indifferent.  Attempts  to  apply  the 
Latin  rule  of  position  broke,  as  Harvey  saw,  on  the  chaotic  state  of 
contemporary  spelling  (Stanyhurst  declared  rather  desperately  that  by 
spelling  passadge  so  he  had  made  the  second  syllable  long).  Harvey  was 
somewhat  sceptical  about  what  Spenser  told  him  in  October  1579  of 
the  'lawes  and  rules  of  Quantities  of  English  sillables  for  English  verse' 
devised,  as  we  learn  later,  by  Mr.  Drant,  'but  enlarged  with  M.  Sidneys 
own  judgement';  and  opposed  to  any  rules  about  position  or  diphthongs 
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which  would  alter  the  quantity  given  to  any  English  syllable  by  common 
speech  and  general  received  custom.  If  the  short  'Nota'  written  in  the 
margin  of  the  poem  'Fortune,  Nature,  Love'  in  the  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  Manuscript  of  the  old  Arcadia  is  Sidney's  version  of  Arch- 
deacon Drant's  rules,  Harvey  would  neither  have  gained  much  en- 
lightenment nor  dissented,  for  the  'rules'  amount  to  following  the 
natural  quantity  of  spoken  English  and  ignoring  misleading  or- 
thography.12 This  old  Arcadia  manuscript  is  the  only  one  to  give  all  the 
scansions  for  the  eight  quantitative  poems.  The  markings  were  omitted 
in  the  printed  editions  of  the  revised  Arcadia,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  reader  who  did  not  happen  to  be  aware  that  'Phaleuciackes'  implied 
the  scansion  marked  below  would  immediately  recognize  the  pattern: 

Reason,  tell  mee  thy  Mynde,  yf  here  bee  Reason 

Presumably  position  between  two  consonants  accounts  for  the  second 
long  syllable  in  the  first  Reason  (Stanyhurst  made  himself  miserable  over 
seasons).  Mee  and  bee  are  covered  by  the  'Nota'  as  short  syllables  dis- 
guised by  false  orthography;  yf  is  presumably  a  particle  'used  no  we  long 
nowe  short' ;  but  thy  one  would  expect  to  be  long  by  analogy  with  dye, 
hye  which  are  said  in  the  'Nota'  to  seem  to  have  a  diphthong  sound. 
Sidney's  efforts  to  provide  the  correct  syllables  drive  him  to  much  repeti- 
tion and  reliance  on  sentences  of  line  length.  He  is  not  able  to  convey 
much  meaning,  and  the  quantities  marked  in  the  scansion  are  constantly 
being  defeated  by  the  natural  stresses.  The  promise  of  opening  lines 

('My  Muse  what  ailes  this  Ardoure?',  'O  sweete  woodes,  the  Delighte  of 

Solitarynes')  is  seldom  fulfilled.  Campian  was  more  successful  than 
Sidney  in  writing  quantitative  verse  because  he  chose  unmistakably  long 
syllables,  avoided  words  of  indifferent  quantity  and  dependence  on  the 
rule  of  quantity  by  position,  and,  finally,  chose  words  in  which  quantity 
and  accent  coincide.  This  selectiveness  did,  of  course,  very  much  reduce 
the  number  of  words  available  and  in  practice  meant  the  avoidance  of 
most  polysyllables. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  poems  in  the  Arcadia  are  written  in  quantitative 
measures — the  rest  offer  a  great  variety  of  verse  forms,  mainly  Italian  in 
derivation — sonnets,  madrigals,  terza  rima,  sestine.  Here  the  technical 
interests  is  in  the  different  stanzas  and  rhyme-schemes,  or  in  such  things 

12  The  discussion  of  Dicus  and  Lalus  in  the  Jesus  and  Queen's  College  Oxford 
MSS.,  and  the  'Nota'  in  the  St.  John's  College  Cambridge  MS.,  are  printed  by 
Ringler  in  Philological  Quarterly  (1950). 
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as  the  imperfectly  sustained  triple  rhymes  of  the  dialogue  of  Lalus  and 
Dorus  (IV.  54  £).  Sidney  even  attempted,  and  triumphantly  succeeded 
in,  that  complicated  form  the  double  sestina;  here  he  shows  the  con- 
trolled handling  of  words  he  demanded  of  the  poet  'not  speaking  .  .  . 
words  as  they  chanceably  fall  from  the  mouth,  but  peyzing  each  sillable 
of  each  worde  by  just  proportion  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the  subject': 

You  Gote-heard  Gods,  that  love  the  grassie  mountaines, 
You  Nimphes  that  haunt  the  springs  in  pleasant  vallies, 
You  Satyrs  joyde  with  free  and  quiet  forrests, 
Vouchsafe  your  silent  eares  to  playning  musique, 
Which  to  my  woes  gives  still  an  early  morning: 
And  drawes  the  dolor  on  till  wery  evening.13 

The  line-end  words,  mountaines,  vallies  .forrests,  musique,  morning,  evening, 
are  used  in  all  the  subsequent  stanzas,  but  in  a  revolving  order  so  arranged 
that  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  last  line  of  a  stanza  is  always  the  same  as 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  next  stanza.  The  full  pattern  is: 
abcdef;  faebdc,  cfdabe;  ecfbad;  deacfb;  bdfeca;  then  repeat  the  whole  series, 
ending  with  a  tercet,  bdf.  This  reliance  on  the  same  end-words  makes  for 
monotony  of  sound  and  subject  matter.  The  effect  is  cumulative,  and 
in  English  literature  the  poem  is  an  exotic  without  progeny. 

If  the  erratic  insetting  of  the  lines  in  the  1591  edition  of  Astrophel  and 
Stella  be  ignored,  and  the  1598  grouping  of  the  fourteen  lines,  4-4-3-3, 
accepted,  then  Sidney's  conception  of  sonnet  structure  was  of  an  octet 
followed  by  the  Petrarchan  break  at  the  sestet.  Yet  in  82  of  the  108 
sonnets  the  rhyme-scheme  cdc  dee  could  just  as  well  be  arranged  cdcd  ee, 
giving  for  the  whole  sonnet  the  Shakespearian  pattern  first  stabilized 
by  Surrey  of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet.14  But  Sidney  does  not  achieve 
the  clarity  or  firmness  of  structure  which  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets — nor  does  he  throw  the  weight  on  to  the  final 
couplet,  but  on  to  the  final  line.  Even  when  a  new  sentence  begins  at  the 
sestet,  there  is  seldom  a  break  or  turn  in  the  thought  (often  detectable  in 
Spenser  or  Shakespeare  where  the  sestet  (or  third  quatrain)  will  begin 
with  a  'Yet',  'But',  'Now').  Most  of  Sidney's  sonnets  are  single  move?- 
ment  poems.  This  is  true  also  of  the  six  sonnets  in  alexandrines,  which 
Sidney  handles  with  surprising  grace  and  strength. 

Whereas,  outside  a  small  group  of  enthusiasts  concerned  with  the 
poverty  of  English  metres,  prosody  probably  excited  as  little  interest 

13  Works,  I.  141;  the  poem  was  also  in  the  old  Arcadia  (IV.  307).  A  convenient 
reprint  will  be  found  in  F.  Kermode,  English  Pastoral  Poetry  (1952). 

14  For  a  useful  analysis  of  Sidney's  rhyme-schemes  see  Poirier,  ed.,  pp.  32-4. 
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among  Elizabethan  readers  as  it  does  today,  the  art  of  rhetoric  was  an- 
other matter,  of  serious  concern  to  the  orator,  the  preacher,  the  politician, 
the  lover — to  any  man  at  any  time  concerned  to  persuade  his  fellow  men 
to  do  or  to  believe  something.  Both  Puttenham  and  Sidney  accepted  the 
Renaissance  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  lyric  as  to  praise,  to  cele- 
brate, and  to  plead.  From  these  aims  it  followed  that  the  lyric  poet  re- 
quired as  thorough  a  mastery  of  rhetorical  figures  as  did  the  orator  or  the 
preacher.  The  fullest  Elizabethan  treatment  of  these  figures  is  to  be  found 
in  Puttenham's  The  Art  of  English  Poesy  (1589).  Sidney  deplored  the 
excessive  use  of  'figures  and  flowers,  extreamlie  winter-starved'  by 
versifiers,  prose-printers,  scholars,  and  some  preachers.  Yet  the  Arcadia 
and  Astrophel  and  Stella  have  provided  the  happiest  hunting  ground  for 
'figures  and  flowers',  starting  with  Abraham  Fraunce's  The  Arcadian 
Rhetoric  (1588)  in  which  the  English  examples  are  taken  from  the 
unpublished  old  Arcadia  and  The  Faerie  Queene,  and  John  Hoskins's 
Directions  for  Speech  and  Style  (c.  1600),  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
Arcadia  (1590).  Sidney  got  the  contemporary  pleasure  from  recognizing 
figures;  he  praises  Cicero's  use  of 'that  figure  of  repetition'  (though  he 
warned  his  brother  Robert  against  'great  study  in  Ciceronianism,  the 
chief  abuse  of  Oxford'),  and  the  notable  prosopoeias  in  the  Psalms,  'the 
Beastes  joyfulnes,  and  hills  leaping'.  Sonnet  31,  with  its  transference  of 
the  poet's  emotion  to  the  moon,  is  largely  carried  by  the  personifica- 
tions;15 though  the  spacious  and  melancholy  reverberations  of  the  first 
quatrain  are  achieved  quite  as  much  by  the  initial  inversion  and  the 
felicitous  alternation  of  open  w  and  soft  s  sounds,  followed  by  the 
evocation  of  Cupid  without  actually  naming  him: 

With  how  sad  steps,  o  Moone,  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wanne  a  face! 
What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  heav'nly  place 
That  busie  archer  his  sharpe  arrowes  tries? 
This,  rightly  esteemed  as  one  of  Sidney's  finest  sonnets,  is  only  marred  by 
the  distortion  of  the  true  meaning,  'is  ingratitude  called  virtue?',  arising 
from  the  exigency  of  rhyme  in  the  last  line 

Doe  they  call  Vertue  there  ungratefulnesse? 
(Muir,  however,  defends  the  meaning  of  the  line  as  Sidney  wrote  it.) 
Sidney's  unremitting  use  of  figures  must  have  been  deliberate,  and 
we  miss  some  of  the  pleasure  his  contemporary  readers  enjoyed  if  we 

15  Other  examples  of  Sidney's  use  of  personification  will  be  found  in  Sonnets  39, 
74,  98,  103;  and  there  is  the  universally  sympathetic  nature  in  the  Arcadia — the 
'pathetic  fallacy'  had,  of  course,  been  an  ingredient  of  the  pastoral  since  Theocritus. 
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fail  to  recognize  them  in  our  turn.  E.  K.  was  less  fatuous  in  1579  than 
he  sounds  today  as  he  exclaims  in  his  notes  to  The  Shepheardes  Calender 
*A  pretye  Epanorthosis  or  correction',  'A  figure  called  Fictw,  'A  patheti- 
call  parenthesis,  to  encrease  a  carefull  Hyperbaton  .  We  can  still  recognize 
the  linked  chain  of  Sonnet  1,  the  antitheton  of  'Fleshly  vaile  consumes, 
but  a  Sowle  hathe  his  lyfe',  oxymoron  in  'absent  presence',  and  even 
epanorthosis  or  aposiopesis  in  'O  teares!  no  teares,  but  rain'.  Sidney's 
favourite  figures  were,  it  seems,  anadiplosis,  anaphora,  epizeuxis,  ploce, 
prosonomasia,  and  traductio  (the  tranlacer),  and  to  recognize  them  is  a 
useful  exercise  in  the  'naming  of  parts',  so  long  as  it  is  not  mistaken  for  a 
description  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  how  many  difficult  words 
turn  out  to  refer  to  what  it  is  sufficient  for  most  of  us  to  call  a  play 
on  words:  'That  all  thy  hurts  in  my  harts  wracke  I  reede'  is  a  prosono- 
masia; 'Thus  not  ending  the  due  prayse  of  her  prayse'  is  a  synoeciosis;  'My 
pype  and  songe  made  hym  bothe  song  and  Pipe  forsweere'  features 
antimetabole  or  the  counterchange.  If  one  can  recognize  proverbs,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  know  that  their  use  was  a  recognized  figure  of  speech,  and 
a  superadded  glory  to  know  that  this  figure  was  called  paroemia. 

Sonnet  27  can  be  analysed  in  terms  of  a  differing  or  dissentary  argument 
as  defined  in  Ramist  logic;  but  the  poets  did  not  need  Ramus  to  tell 
them  to  put  logic  into  their  poetry.  Thomas  Wilson  warned  writers 
to  have  logic  perfect  before  looking  to  profit  from  rhetoric.  Sidney  could 
truthfully  claim  to  be  'a  peece  of  a  logician';  he  was,  moreover,  a  fervent 
Aristotelian,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  much  impressed  by  the 
Ramist  attempts  to  simplify  the  teaching  of  logic  and  rhetoric — despite 
the  dedication  to  him  of  de  Banos'  Life  of  Ramus,  and  his  patronage  of 
Abraham  Fraunce  and  William  Temple.  In  Ramist  treatises  the  function 
of  figures  of  speech  is  relegated  from  persuasion  or  proof  to  decoration 
for  delight.  Sidney  approaches  this  position  in  his  treatment  of  one 
figure — the  simile.  He  objected  to  the  way  Lyly  used  similes  from 
'unnatural'  history  as  part  of  his  argument: 

Now  for  similitudes,  in  certaine  printed  discourses,  I  thinke  all 
Herbarists,  all  stories  of  Beasts,  Foules,  and  Fishes  are  rifled  up,  that 
they  come  in  multitudes  to  waite  upon  any  of  our  conceits;  which 
certainly  is  as  absurd  a  surfet  to  the  eares  as  is  possible:  for  the  force  of 
a  similitude  not  being  to  proove  anything  to  a  contrary  Disputer  but 
onely  to  explane  to  a  willing  hearer.16 

16  Cf.  Astrophel  and  Stella,  Sonnet  3.  Drayton  Praised  Sidney  because  he  'did 
first  reduce  |  Our  tongue  from  Lillies  writing  then  in  use,  |  Telling  of  stones, 
stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies,  |  Playing  with  words  and  idle  similes'. 
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A  rare  instance  of  Sidney's  'euphuing  of  similes'  may  be  found  in  An 
Apology  where  lie  reproaches  the  learned  for  attacking  poetry: 

and  will  they  now  play  the  Hedgehog  that,  being  received  into  the 
den,  drave  out  his  host?  or  rather  the  Vipers,  that  with  theyr  birth  kill 
their  Parents. 

There  are  fine  similes  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  for  example  in  Sonnet 
ii  comparing  love  to  a  child  playing  with  an  illuminated  book;  but 
Sidney  is  happiest  in  metaphor  where  he  can  give  the  reader  the  pleasure 
of  discovery  and  recognition:  'Beware  full  sailes  drowne  not  thy  tottring 
barge';  'and  that  unbitted  thought  |  Doth  fall  to  stray';  'My  mouth  too 
tender  is  for  thy  hard  bit' — or  the  elaborate  horse  and  rider  image  of 
Sonnet  49.  Even  when,  as  in  Sonnets  8  and  17  (which  starts  fromPontano's 
De  Venere  et  Amove  or  De  Stella)  the  conceit  is  suggested  by  another  poet, 
the  Cupid  imagery  is  handled  freshly  and  with  ingenuity.17  The  most 
potent  classical  allusions  are  those  in  which  the  character  alluded  to  is  not 
named:  'the  busie  archer'  of  Sonnet  3 1 ;  the  unnamed  presence  of  Orpheus 
in  Sonnet  36,  or  of  Narcissus  in  82;  the  comparison  of  Astrophel  to 
Prometheus  in  Sonnet  14: 

Alas,  have  I  not  paine  enough,  my  friend, 
Upon  whose  breast  a  fiercer  Gripe  doth  tire 
Then  did  on  him  who  first  stale  downe  the  fire, 
While  Love  on  me  doth  all  his  quiver  spend? 

In  contrast  to  the  elaborate  and  almost  continuous  poetic  figures,  and 
to  the  tireless  metrical  experiments,  is  the  simplicity  of  Sidney's  diction. 
It  is  not  that  he  was  indifferent  to  words;  but  that  he  had  a  patriotic  pride 
in  the  fitness  of  English  words  for  poetry.  When  a  gloss  is  needed,  it  is 
for  words  like  myching  or  weltering,  now  obsolete.  Not  that  Sidney 
affected  the  obsolete.  His  inability  (apparently  forgetful  of  the  precedent 
afforded  by  Theocritus)  to  allow  Spenser's  'framing  of  his  stile  to  an  old 
rustick  language'  in  The  Shepheardes  Calender  makes  it  surprising  to 
find  even  one  poem  in  the  Arcadia  in  an  archaic  style — the  'Ister  Bank 
Song'  in  celebration  of  Languet  (IV.  237).  Here  are  such  words  as 

17  L.  C.  John,  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences  (1938),  credits  du  Bellay  and 
Ronsard  with  introducing  Alexandrian  cupids  from  the  Greek  anthology;  but 
they  were  commonplace  in  Italian  Renaissance  literature  and  art  (see  E.  Wind, 
Pagan  Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance,  1958).  Lever  makes  difficulties  for  himself  and 
for  Sidney's  readers  by  insisting  on  treating  Sidney's  Love  (Amor)  and  his  Cupid 
as  two  different  boys  (pp.  68-9  and  85). 
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couthe,  yclipped,  ne,  thilke,  wonde,  stowers,foen,  mickle.  Sidney  is  credited 
by  Hall  with  the  introduction  of  the  compound  epithet: 

that  new  elegance 
Which  sweet  Phillisides  fetch't  of  late  from  France, 
That  well  beseem' d  his  high-stil'd  Arcady, 
Tho  others  marre  it  with  much  liberty 
In  epithets  to  join  two  words  in  one. 

(Satire  VI,  255-8) 

This  was  a  French  sixteenth-century  import  from  Greece;  compare 
sommeil  charme-soucy,  dieux  chevre-pieds,  and  Sidney's  care-charming 
sleep  and  goat-herd  Gods.  James  VI  disliked  compound  epithets  and 
Dry  den  thought  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  them  in  English;  but  Sidney 
found  that  in  a  short  poem  like  a  sonnet  a  portmanteau-word  will  carry 
the  same  amount  of  meaning  as  a  longer  phrase:  wit-beaten,  long-with- 
love-acquainted  eyes,  kiss-worthie  face.  He  sometimes  forges  a  verb  out  of 
a  noun;  for  example,  'How  Holland  hearts',  'Whom  Love  doth  windlas 
so'.  If  he  often  preferred  the  colloquial  and  the  direct,  he  was,  like 
Daniel,  'well-languaged'. 

Sidney  did  more  than  any  other  writer  to  make  the  continental  ex- 
perience and  practice  of  poetry  and  criticism  accessible  to  his  country- 
men while  at  the  same  time  speaking  in  his  own  voice  as  an  English  poet. 
Had  he  lived  into  the  next  decade,  he  would  surely  have  recognized  that 
the  fine  poetry  being  written,  much  of  it  inspired  by  his  example,  gave 
the  lie  to  his  earlier  diagnosis  of 'want  of  merit'  as  the  reason  for  the  poor 
esteem  into  which  poetry  had  fallen.  As  it  was,  in  An  Apology  he  picked 
out  the  winners — TotteVs  Miscellany  (he  mentions  only  the  Earl  of 
Surrey's  lyrics,  probably  because  of  his  prominence  on  the  title-page), 
Gorbuduc  (it  would  be  nice  to  think  that  he  included  Sackville's  Induction 
in  the  meet  furnishings  of 'the  Mirror  for  Magistrates),  and  The  Shepheardes 
Calender.  Spenser  alone  was  writing  poetry  as  fine  as  Sidney's  best  before 
1586,  and  we  must  refuse  to  respect  Astrophel's  wish  that  there  should 
not  be 

Graved  in  mine  Epitaph  a  Poets  name. 


Note 

The  Air.  In  its  simplest  form  this  is  a  song  for  solo  voice  accompanied  by  a  lute; 
but  frequently  other  instruments  and/or  voices  accompanied.  Thus,  Dowland 
announced  in  1597  'The  First  Book  of  Songs  or  Airs  of  four  parts  together  with 
Tablature  for  the  Lute:  so  made  that  all  the  parts  together,  or  either  of  them 
severally  may  be  sung  to  the  lute,  orpharion,  or  viol  de  gamba'.  In  performance 
by  several  voices  one  singer  always  took  the  main  melodic  line  and  the  other 
singers  accompanied;  in  the  madrigal  all  parts  were  of  equal  importance. 

Among  the  principal  composers  of  Airs,  John  Dowland,  1 563-1626,  travelled  and 
worked  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Denmark  and  had  a  European  reputa- 
tion; Thomas  Campian,  1 567-1620,  was  at  Cambridge  and  Gray's  Inn,  probably 
saw  service  in  France,  and  became  a  Doctor  of  Physic;  John  Cooper,  c.  1 570-1627, 
spent  many  years  in  Italy  and  adopted  the  form  of  Giovanni  Coperario  for  his 
name;  Alfonso  Ferrabosco,  the  younger,  1 575-1628,  came  of  a  family  of  Italian 
musicians  long  settled  in  England;  Philip  Rosseter,  1 568-1623,  became  associated 
with  Robert  Jones  in  theatrical  ventures;  Thomas  Morley,  1557-1603,  was  taught 
by  William  Byrd,  and  was  granted  a  patent  in  1598  for  exclusive  rights  in  the 
printing  of  music.  The  works  and  relationships  of  these  and  other  composers  are 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

Studies  in  Literature  and  Music.  Of  major  interest  is  B.  Pattison's  Music  and  Poetry 
of  the  English  Renaissance  (1948);  also  his  chapter  in  Pinto's  English  Renaissance 
(1951):  suggestive  studies  are  V.  C.  Clinton-Baddeley's  Words  for  Music  (1941), 
C.  lug's  Elizabethan  Lyric  (195 1),  and  W.  Mellers'  'Words  and  Music  in  Eliza- 
bethan England'  (The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  Pelican  Books,  1956)  and  P.  Warlock, 
The  English  Ayre  (1926).  J.  Stephens  writes  on  'The  Elizabethan  Madrigal'  (Essays 
and  Studies,  1958). 

Texts  are  provided  in  E.  H.  Fellowes,  Elizabethan  Madrigal  Verse  (1933),  in 
N.  Greenbcrg,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  C.  Kallman,  Elizabethan  Song  Book  (1958). 
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R.  W.  INGRAM 


Meetings  between  the  arts  were  normal  in  Elizabethan  England  and 
that  between  music  and  poetry  was  only  one  of  many.  Before  examining 
some  aspects  of  that  partnership  in  the  production  of  the  Air  an  indi- 
cation of  the  unique  nature  of  the  artistic  society  in  Elizabethan  London 
must  be  given.  As  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  London  was  not 
England,  for  there  were  other  centres  in  the  Universities,  Cathedrals  and 
country  houses;  but  within  the  boundaries  of  London  the  majority  of 
poets,  dramatists,  musicians,  painters,  and  designers  lived  and  worked. 
A  knowledge  of  other  artists'  experiments  and  achievements  was  normal; 
there  was  little  room  for  ivory  towers.  As  easily  as  they  met  each  other  so 
did  various  arts  and  skills  tend  to  meet  in  one  person.  A  man  was  rarely 
only  a  poet  or  a  composer;  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope  were 
often  found  fused  in  a  mixture  of  amateur  and  professional  in  the  same 
man.  In  such  a  society  at  such  a  time  of  experiment  and  adventure  it  was 
natural  that  there  was  much  discussion  and  argument  about  the  arts. 
The  twin  effloresence  of  poetry  and  music  inevitably  concentrated 
attention  upon  those  arts.  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  amount  of 
criticism  published  at  the  time.  Sidney's  The  Defence  of  Poesy  (1595), 
Morley's  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical  Music  (1597) — a  best- 
seller despite  being  neither  so  plain  nor  so  easy  as  its  title  suggested — 
Campian's  Observations  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesy  (1606)  and  Samuel 
Daniel's  vigorous  retort  in  the  same  year,  An  Apology  for  Rhyme,  are  four 
among  many  works  testifying  to  an  energetic  interest  in  critical  problems 
of  poetry  and  music. 

In  the  theatres  and  the  court  artists  found  most  stimulation  and  their 
best  source  of  income.  The  entertainments  presented  in  them  demanded 
collaboration.  The  actor,  as  described  by  T.  G.  in  his  Rich  Cabinet,  is  the 
best  symbol  of  the  uniting  of  several  skills  in  one  person  at  this  time;  he 
is  one  'who  hath  many  times  many  excellent  qualities,  as  dancing, 
activity,  music,  song,  elocution,  ability  of  body,  memory'.  The  accuracy 
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of  tliis  description  is  proved  by  the  variety  of  vaudeville  business, 
swordmanship,  and  musical  skills  called  for  in  the  plays.  The  last  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  private  theatres.  All  plays  alike  use  singing 
and  dancing:  the  first  quarto  of  Hamlet  (1603)  has  the  direction:  'Enter 
Ofelia  playing  on  a  Lute,  and  her  haire  downe  singing'  (IV.  v.  20). 
Much  comedy  is  found  in  musical  foolery  such  as  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek's  clodpolish  attempts  to  dance  ( Twelfth  Night,  I.  iii)  or  Fastidious 
Briske's  ludicrous  playing  on  the  viol  in  Every  Man  of  his  Humour  (III.  ix) 
and  only  those  who  are  competent  in  an  art  can  make  effective  fun  of  it. 
This  wide  range  of  ability  was  not  the  mark  only  of  the  professional 
entertainer;  it  was  manifested  in  all  strata  of  society.  Citterns  were  not 
hung  in  barber-shops  merely  for  ornamentation.  Ralegh  and  Sidney 
were  courtiers  but  that  term  covered  the  roles  of  poet,  critic,  historian, 
and  soldier. 

A  similar  diversity  was  to  be  found  among  the  musicians  themselves. 
Morley  added  to  his  composing  and  writings  on  musical  theory  the 
management  of  the  music  printing  monopoly  which  he  had  taken  over 
from  William  Byrd.  Tobias  Hume  was  a  soldier  who  used  music  as  a 
recreation.  Similarly  Campian  was  by  profession  a  doctor  and,  as  his 
close  friend  Rosseter  wrote  in  the  preface  to  their  Book  of  Airs  (1601) 
for  which  Campian  almost  certainly  wrote  the  poetry  and  the  two  men 
equal  numbers  of  the  settings,  Campian's  songs  were  'made  at  his  vacant 
hours,  and  privately  imparted  to  his  friends  ...  his  self  neglects  these 
light  fruits  as  superfluous  blossoms  of  his  deeper  studies'.  Several 
musicians  found  other  than  musical  interests  in  the  theatre.  Rosseter  was 
a  Director  of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  and  had  as  his  partner 
in  theatrical  enterprises  for  a  time,  Robert  Jones,  a  fellow  composer. 
For  the  same  company  John  Daniel  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel,  the 
poet,  as  censor  for  the  plays  in  161 8. 

Close  association  of  men  and  art  does  not  necessarily  mean  amicable 
association,  however.  There  is  always  latent  tension  in  a  meeting  of  the 
arts.  The  masque  required  the  talents  of  poet,  musician,  designer,  and 
painter,  and  in  the  bitter  quarrel  of  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  their  contributions  these  tensions,  usually 
glossed  over,  are  shown  openly.  The  masque  makes  its  appeal  primarily 
by  spectacle  and  music  and  upon  these  contemporary  observers  usually 
commented.  Of  The  Masque  of  Beauty,  presented  on  10  January  1608, 
the  Venetian  ambassador  wrote:  'the  apparatus  and  the  cunning  of  the 
stage  machinery  was  a  miracle,  the  abundance  of  the  lights  immense,  the 
music  and  the  dance  most  sumptuous'.  The  poetry  was  rarely  mentioned; 
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Jonson  was  arguing  against  the  odds.  On  one  thing,  however,  he  and 
Jones  appeared  to  have  a  tacit  agreement;  music  had  no  claims  to  be 
considered  for  primacy  at  all.  In  this  there  was  certainly  no  personal 
animus,  for  Ferrabosco  who  wrote  music  for  several  of  Jonson' s  masques 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  poet. 

Similar  tensions  are  discernible  within  the  Air.  Here  the  poet  has  only 
the  musician  to  inveigh  against.  In  later  generations  after  the  Elizabethans 
the  poets  asserted  their  rights  with  increasing  force.  Dryden  is  calm  but 
firm  in  the  preface  to  Albion  and  Albanius  (1685) :  '  'tis  my  part  to  invent, 
and  the  musician's  to  humour  that  invention.  I  may  be  counselled  and 
will  always  follow  my  friend's  advice  where  I  find  it  reasonable  but  I 
will  never  part  with  the  power  of  the  Militia.'  In  our  own  time  the  poets 
are  strongly  invested  in  this  power.  Yeats,  in  the  aptly  named  Broadsides, 
states  with  Jonsonian  vigour  that  'where  words  are  the  object  an  accom- 
paniment can  but  distract  attention  .  .  .  the  musician  who  claims  to 
translate  the  emotion  of  the  poet  into  another  vehicle  is  a  liar'.  More 
elegantly,  though  with  equal  authority,  Valery  suggested  that  'hearing 
verse  set  to  music  is  like  looking  at  a  painting  through  a  stained  glass 
window'.  But  the  argument  that  good  verse  cannot  be  well  set  to  music 
is  refuted  many  times  by  Airs  such  as  Campian's,  'I  care  not  for  these 
ladies',  'There  is  a  garden  in  her  face',  or  Dowland's  'Time  stands  still 
with  gazing  on  her  face'  and  'Weep  you  no  more,  sad  fountains';  and  the 
contrary  argument  that  any  words  sufficed  as  pegs  for  musicians  to  hang 
their  music  on  might  find  some  confirmation  in  the  mediocre  and  some- 
times seemingly  intractable  verse  that  composers,  especially  of  madrigals, 
chose  to  set. 

The  inequality  of  the  partnership  between  musician  and  poet  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  makes  demands  of  the  latter.  An  unequal  partner- 
ship is  not  necessarily  a  bad  one:  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  maintain,  however, 
and  the  poet  by  being  constrained  has  the  greater  urge  to  rebel.  When 
this  happens  and  he  asserts  the  primacy  of  his  art  the  composer  may 
ignore  him  and  arbitrarily  choose  his  verse  again  and  the  artistic  gulf 
widens  as  the  battle  rages. 

The  Elizabethan  Air  is  the  result  of  a  truce  whereby  poet  and  musician 
avoided  such  a  battle;  both  found,  none  the  less,  that  a  truce  is  a  delicate 
state  of  affairs  to  sustain  for  long.  This  one  was  based  upon  the  realiza- 
tion that  words  written  for  musical  accompaniment  were  ordered  by 
other  rules  than  those  governing  the  writing  of  that  poetry  which  Yeats 
had  in  mind,  poetry  written  with  the  words  themselves  as  the  sole 
object.  As  poet  and  composer  Campian  wrote  wisely  and  authoritatively 
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on  this  subject;  to  'the  reader'  of  his  Two  Books  of  Airs  (1613?)  he  said: 
'in  these  English  Airs  I  have  chiefly  aimed  to  couple  my  words  and  notes 
lovingly  together,  which  will  be  much  for  him  to  do  that  hath  not  po  wet- 
over  both'.  His  own  enviable  'power  over  both'  enabled  him  to  come 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem:  between  singing  and  speaking  there  is  a 
difference  both  in  speed  and  sound;  much  that  can  be  naturally  spoken 
cannot  be  easily  sung.  Words  ending  in  vowels  are  especially  singable 
and  in  these  English  is  poor  whereas  Italian  is  so  singable  a  language 
precisely  because  of  its  wealth  of  such  words.  In  singing  a  word  like 
'dark',  W.  H.  Auden  has  pointed  out  that  'a  singer  who  cares  most  about 
his  vocal  effects  will  be  tempted  to  sing  da  .  .  . ;  if  he  thinks  about  his 
enunciation,  he  is  apt  to  finish  with  an  explosive  little  accent  which  is 
musically  not  there  and  sing  da  .  .  rke.  These  difficulties,  wrote  Campian, 
'will  best  appear  to  him  who  hath  pays' d  our  monosyllables  and  syllables 
combined,  both  which  are  so  loaded  with  consonants  as  they  will 
hardly  keep  company  with  swift  notes,  or  give  the  vowel  convenient 
liberty'. 

Not  only  must  words  be  carefully  chosen  but  the  themes  of  the  poems 
as  well.  The  urbane  advice  offered  to  the  eighteenth-century  opera- 
composer  applied  to  the  Elizabethan  poet  writing  for  a  musician:  'the 
songish  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  and  variety  of  numbers;  its 
principal  intention  being  to  please  the  hearing,  rather  than  gratify  the 
understanding',  A  listener  hears  words  and  music  but  his  ear  primarily 
follows  the  music.  Individual  words  have  meaning,  individual  notes 
do  not,  therefore  as  music's  meaning  lies  in  the  flow  of  its  notes  the 
words  best  suited  to  its  notes  are  those  which  are  short  and  simple  and 
without  subtlety  or  depth  of  meaning.  There  is  no  place  for  discussion, 
close  argument,  or  intricate  thought.  Likewise  the  emotional  content 
must  be  plain  and  straightforward,  it  must  be  strongly  enough  expressed 
for  the  hearer  to  seize  it  and  identify  himself  with  it,  but  all  without  the 
intrusion  of  the  deeper  and  special  feelings  of  the  poet  himself.  The 
normal  Elizabethan  lyric,  by  nature  or  deliberate  intent,  satisfies  these 
demands.  It  is  impersonal,  formal,  graceful,  and  its  diction  is  consciously 
poetic  and  removed  from  common  speech.  It  is  a  lyric  form  quite 
different  from  that  created  by  the  Romantic  poets.  Their  lyrics  were 
expressive  of  intensely  personal  experience  couched  in  words  whose 
richness  of  imagery,  sound,  and  thought  provided  their  own  self- 
sufficient  music.  Symons  remarks  this  difference  arguing  the  aptness  of 
the  Elizabethan  lyrics  to  music  because  they  are  'not  the  outgrowth  of 
dramatic  situations,  but  have  their  being  in  the  more  aerial  element 
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of  musical  sound.  For  the  purposes  of  singing  they  are  exactly  adequate, 
being  substantial  enough  to  sustain  and  animate  the  notes,  and  yet  so 
slight  as  not  to  overburden  these  with  too  much  reflection  and  emotion 
.  .  .  never  surcharging  the  notes  .  .  .  with  the  complexities  of  fancy, 
involutions  of  thought  or  the  disturbing  tyranny  of  vehement  passions.' 
It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  when  the  dramatic  quality  asserts  itself  in  the  music 
so  as  to  overpower  the  words  that  the  delicate  balance  between  words 
and  music  is  lost.  The  poet  who  wrote  with  these  restrictions  in  mind 
did  not  necessarily  impoverish  his  art.  'Short  Airs  if  they  be  skilfully 
framed,  and  naturally  expressed,  are  like  quick  and  good  epigrams  in 
Poesy.  Many  of  them  showing  as  much  artifice  and  breeding,  as  great 
difficulties  as  a  larger  poem.'  Campian  recognized  that  restrictions  could 
be  spurs  to  creation.  All  impulse  to  artistic  creation  has  to  be  channelled 
into  a  mould  whether  it  is  that  of  a  play  for  the  Globe  or  a  lyric  poem. 
Specifically,  music  allowed  scope  for  rhythmical  experiments.  Metre  and 
rhythm  in  poetry  might  be  likened  approximately  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  syllabic  organization:  metre  is  the  strict  arrangement  of 
syllables  in  a  line  into  rhythmical  groups,  rhythm  is  the  broader  accentu- 
ation that  is  heard  above  the  metre.  In  the  words  of  Samuel  Daniel,  'short 
and  long  make  the  number,  so  the  acute  and  grave  accent  yield  the 
harmony'.  The  metrical  marking  of  words  as  short  and  long  cannot 
accurately  indicate  their  varieties  of  length  and  differences  in  accentua- 
tion. In  music,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  length  can  be  accurately 
marked.  This  certainty  gives  the  poet  a  base  for  experiment  and 
it  seems  clear  that  many  Elizabethan  poets  took  advantage  of  this. 
Further  inspiration  was  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Air  unfolded 
itself  in  melodic  lines  and  phrases  of  different  lengths;  these  also  were 
models  for  the  poet  and  in  matching  his  words  to  them  he  could  free 
himself  from  having  to  think  in  terms  of  feet.  The  rhythms  of  music 
itself  gave  him  example:  song  and  dance  were  closely  related  at  this 
time  and  many  tunes  did  service  for  a  song  and  a  dance,  most  famous 
of  them  Dowland's  Lachrymae.  The  dance-quality  of  the  lyric  probably 
owes  something  to  this  union.  As  English  is  poor  in  words  ending  in 
vowels  so  is  it  rich  in  monosyllabic  words  whose  accentuation  depends 
upon  their  position  in  the  line  and  this  was  a  great  help  to  these  experi- 
ments. The  extent  of  the  influence  of  music  upon  poetry  cannot  be 
measured,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  must  be  accepted. 

Examples  of  the  partnership  in  Daniel's  Song's  for  the  Lute,  Viol  and 
Voice  (1606)  and  Dowland's  A  Pilgrim's  Solace  (1612)  together  with  the 
three  songs  he  contributed  to  A  Musical  Banquet  (1612),  show  us  the 
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principles  at  work  in  the  poetry  chosen  and  in  the  music  made,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  crumbling  of  the  partnership  in  any  true  sense  as  the 
music  becomes  increasingly  dominant.  A  brief  examination  of  the  poems 
in  Dowland's  book  reveals  the  types  of  poem  looked  for.  They  deal  with 
simple  emotions:  love — sought,  fulfilled,  unrequited;  sorrow;  prayer; 
repentance;  hymns;  serenades  to  Hymen;  and,  for  variety,  a  rousing 
sea-shanty.  The  words  are  dynamic  expletives,  imperatives  descrip- 
tive of  the  outward  appearances  associated  with  the  emotions,  crying, 
weeping,  burning,  enjoying.  There  is  no  argument,  only  statement  and 
where  any  sort  of  discussion  emerges  it  is  of  the  simplest  question-and- 
answer  kind  on  such  eternal  puzzles  as,  'Tell  me,  true  love,  where  shall 
I  seek  thy  being?'  The  images  are  stock,  'drowned  in  sorrow',  'nightly 
cares',  'False  world'.  In  a  word  the  poems  are  thoroughly  conventional 
and  in  this  lies  much  of  their  value  to  the  composer.  The  familiarity  of  the 
conventional  material  gives  the  listener  an  immediately  understandable 
key  to  the  poem.  Typical  of  the  doleful  poems  which  form  the  bulk 
of  both  Daniel's  and  Dowland's  books  of  Airs  is,  'From  silent  night, 
true  register  of  moans'  which  is  discussed  below  with  its  music.  In  it 
the  Petrarchan  vocabulary  of  sighs,  tears,  moans,  and  groans  is  heavily 
drawn  upon  but,  tedious  as  it  is  to  read,  it  can  provide  listener  and 
composer  with  a  satisfactory  index  to  the  emotion  of  the  song. 

Dowland  and  Daniel  wrote  both  light  and  serious  Airs,  Dowland 
especially  maintaining  an  easy  mastery  over  both  forms,  but  it  is  the 
serious  Airs,  which  are  their  finest  works,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. The  light  Air  was  usually  set  to  a  simple  strophic  tune  with 
a  straightforward,  often  chordal,  accompaniment.  The  serious  Air, 
particularly  as  written  by  Dowland  and  Daniel,  is  less  formally  organized, 
the  melodic  line  longer  and  more  widely  ranging,  the  chromaticism  more 
frequent,  the  accompaniment  fuller.  The  musical  texture  as  a  whole  was 
richer  and  more  interestingly  worked  out  with  the  vocal  line  (which  in 
the  lighter  Airs  usually  rode  easily  atop  of  its  accompaniment)  closely 
woven  into  this  texture.  Apart  from  technical  considerations  these  Airs 
are  different  from  others  in  the  dramatic  impact  they  possess;  they  are 
forceful  and  personal.  Dowland's  'In  darkness  let  me  dwell'  is  as  personal 
and  as  fresh  a  statement  of  being  as  is  Donne's  'Busy  old  fool,  unruly 
sun'.  The  power  of  music  lies  in  its  ability  to  express  emotion;  when 
the  composer  allows  himself  scope  for  expressing  the  more  intense  and 
dramatic  personal  emotions,  the  voice  of  the  musician  becomes  too 
clearly  dominant  for  the  partnership  with  the  poet  to  be  equably  main- 
tained. The  poet  is  relegated  to  mere  assistant.  The  personal  quality  which 
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the  poet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  had  sought  to  evade  finds  over- 
whelming expression  in  the  music.  The  most  satisfying  balance  between 
words  and  music  in  the  sense  of  each  contributing  more  or  less  equally  is 
found  in  the  lighter  Airs  where  lilting  words  are  cunningly  married  to 
ear-taking  tunes  and  the  deftness  and  wit  of  the  words  is  matched  by  the 
subtle  harmonic  devices  and  rhythmic  counterpoints  of  the  music.  Yet, 
in  the  best  of  these,  the  strong  tendency  of  music  to  lead  remains. 
Campian's  'I  care  not  for  these  ladies'  has  attractive  words  which  the 
music  wittily  and  gracefully  sets  off  but,  such  is  the  memorability  of  the 
tune,  it  is  the  tune  which  lingers.  This  is  melody's  advantage  over  words. 
Such  was  the  intimacy  of  the  medium  that  the  words  could  always  be 
heard  clearly  but  whereas  the  composer  in  the  lighter  Air  was  illustrating 
and  setting  the  meaning  and  emotion  of  the  poem,  in  the  serious  Air 
the  tendency  is  more  to  exploit,  as  it  were,  the  emotion.  As  Donne  saw  it 
the  composer  Trees  again  grief  which  verse  did  restrain'. 

In  most  strophic  Airs  each  line  of  verse  was  set  to  one  musical  phrase. 
In  the  serious  Air  the  freer  treatment  of  the  words  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  longer  musical  lines  meant  that  words  and  phrases  were  repeated 
again  and  again.  The  accent  of  the  words  is  faithfully  mirrored  by  the 
music  but  the  repetitions  destroy  the  verbal  shape  of  the  poem  and  re- 
cast it  in  the  larger  mould  of  the  music.  Some  examples  from  Daniel  will 
demonstrate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  he  sets  only  five  poems 
with  more  than  one  stanza  in  twenty  songs  in  his  book  and  thus  avoids 
a  difficulty  which  will  be  encountered  when  Dowland's  Airs  are  dis- 
cussed. That  is  the  false  accentuation  which  is  sometimes  forced  upon  a 
composer  by  musical  exigencies  when  other  stanzas  have  to  be  fitted  to 
music  which  has  been  written  primarily  with  the  first  stanza  in  mind. 
The  repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  to  make  a  refrain  was  a  common 
practice  but  Daniel  extends  this  even.  His  Air,  'Why  canst  thou  not,  as 
others  do?'  ends  with  the  line,  'Only  look  but  do  not  wound'.  This  is 
expanded  into  a  refrain  that  is  spatially  half  the  song  and  emotionally 
nearly  all  of  it,  and  is  sung:  'Only  look,  only  look,  only  look,  but  do  not 
wound,  only  look  but  do  not  wound.  Only  look,  only  look,  only  look 
only  look,  but  do  not  wound,  only  look  but  do  not  wound.'  The  mark 
of  the  larger-scale  serious  Airs  is  that  words  and  phrases  are  taken  up 
from  all  parts  of  the  poem  and  their  emotional  connotations  fully 
developed  in  musical  embellishments.  In  such  an  Air  as,  'Like  as  the  lute 
delights',  the  composer's  brother  provides  words  which  deliberately  offer 
the  chance,  extensively  taken,  of  displaying  a  compendium  of  musical 
devices: 
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Like  as  the  lute  delights,  or  else  dislikes, 

As  is  his  art  that  plays  upon  the  same, 

So  sounds  my  Muse  according  as  she  strikes 

On  my  heart  strings,  high,  tuned  unto  her  fame. 

Her  touch  doth  cause  the  warble  of  the  sound, 

Which  her  I  yield  in  lamentable  wise, 

A  wailing  descant  on  the  sweetest  ground, 

Whose  due  reports  give  honour  to  her  eyes. 

If  any  pleasing  relish  here  I  use, 

Then  judge  the  world  her  beauty  gives  the  same; 

Else  harsh  my  style,  untuneable  my  Muse. 

Hoarse  sounds  the  voice  that  praiseth  not  her  name, 

For  no  ground  else  could  make  the  music  such, 

Nor  other  hand  could  give  so  sweet  a  touch. 

The  voice  leaps  an  octave  to  the  word  'high*  in  the  fourth  line,  the 
'warble'  and  the  'relish'  are  musically  illustrated  as  is,  chromatically, 
'Else  harsh  my  style,  untunable  my  Muse'.  But  apart  from  these  inci- 
dental touches  five  of  the  first  twelve  lines  are  sung  with  various 
repetitions,  'in  lamentable  wise  |  A  wailing  descant'  providing,  naturally, 
the  lengthiest  excursion.  The  final  couplet  is  expanded  in  the  same  way 
and  the  whole  couplet  marked  to  be  repeated  to  make  a  longer  final 
refrain.  The  most  impressive  of  Daniel's  Airs  and  both  marked  by  this 
same  mannerism  are  his  two  three-part  Airs  (actually  three  Airs  in- 
tended to  be  sung  as  one),  the  one  a  lament,  'Mrs.  E.  M.  her  Funeral  tears 
for  the  death  of  her  husband',  and  the  other  a  plaint  of  a  similar  sort, 
'Can  doleful  notes?'  The  occasion  and  the  sad  tenor  of  the  words  give 
occasion  for  passionate  yet  controlled  music  (the  expansions  and 
repetitions  are  musically  judicious  and  not  merely  wilful  extravagances: 
verbally  they  may  seem  excessive  but  musically  they  are  legitimate 
expressions  of  feeling)  and  the  conventional  expressions  of  grief  which 
make  up  most  of  the  verses  are  well  adapted  to  the  repetition  given  them. 
The  musical  design  is  such  that  the  words  become  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  commentary.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  'Can  doleful 
notes?',  The  words  of  this  plaint  in  their  consistent  use  of  musical  imagery 
again  are  tailored  to  Daniel's  needs  and  become,  literally  in  the  second 
part  or  Air,  a  commentary.  The  words  of  this  part  are: 

No,  let  chromatic  tunes,  harsh  without  ground, 
Be  sullen  music  for  a  tuneless  heart: 
Chromatic  tunes  most  like  my  passions  sound, 
As  if  combined  to  bear  their  falling  part. 
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This  manner  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  last  Airs  of  Dowland. 
What  closeness  besides  stylistic  there  is  between  the  two  men  is  not 
known,  but  in  1622  Tomkins  published  a  set  of  madrigals  each  of  them 
dedicated  to  a  famous  composer  save  for  one  which  was  in  two  parts, 
one  part  dedicated  to  Dowland,  the  other  to  Daniel.  The  Air  is  lifted  to 
its  greatest  achievements  in  these  works  of  Dowland  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Italian  song,  'Lasso  vita  mia',  verges  on  the  operatic  aria.  This  Air  and 
two  others  have  an  elaborate  and  finely  conceived  accompaniment  for 
lute,  viol,  and  viol  de  gamba:  in  one  section  of  'Go  nightly  Care',  the 
voice  in  a  monotone  sings: 

O  give  me  time  to  draw  my  weary  breath, 
Or  let  me  die 

while  the  trio  contains  the  musical  thought  and  sustains  the  musical 
threads  of  argument.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  Airs  in  A  Pilgrim's 
Solace,  and  51  of  his  other  airs,  were  written  to  be  performed  either  by 
solo  voice  and  instruments  or  by  a  quartet  of  voices  (with  or  without 
lute).  When  sung  as  part  songs  one  voice  carries  the  main  melody  and 
although  the  other  voices  have  melodies  these  are  not  as  closely  wed  to 
the  verbal  sense  of  the  poem  and  occasionally  there  is  an  awkward 
wrenching  of  words  from  their  logical  order  to  fit  the  music.  Thus,  in 
the  fifth  Air,  'Shall  I  strive  with  words  to  move',  whilst  the  soprano  and 
bass  sing,  not  quite  in  unison,  plainly  through  the  line:  'O  that  Time's 
strange  effects',   the  two  inner  voices  sing  to  their  notes: 

O  that  Time's  strange,  Time's  strange  effects  effects 

and, 

O  O  that  Time's,  that  Time's  strange,  strange  Time's  strange  effects. 

Inevitably  when  the  Airs  are  sung  as  part  songs  the  words  are  some- 
times lost  in  the  contrapuntal  play  of  voices,  but  the  general  emotional 
feeling  of  the  passage  can  always  be  sensed.  More  interesting,  however, 
are  those  deviations  which  the  composer  makes  from  his  text  when  the 
demand  of  the  music  becomes  imperative  and  the  power  of  the  musical 
conviction  rides  convincingly  over  the  poet's  conception  of  the  shape 
of  his  poem.  That  it  is  convincing  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  music 
and  a  demonstration  that  the  entity  created  is  a  musical  one  rather  than 
a  musical  and  poetic  one.  The  finest  example  of  this  is  Dowland's 
greatest  song,  'In  darkness  let  me  dwell'. 
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The  words  of  the  song  are: 

In  darkness  let  me  dwell,  the  ground  shall  sorrow  be, 
The  roof  despair  to  bar  all  cheerful  light  from  me, 
The  walls  of  marble  black  that  moistened  still  shall  weep. 
My  music  hellish  jarring  sounds  to  banish  friendly  sleep. 
Thus  wedded  to  my  woes  and  bedded  to  my  tomb, 
O  let  me  living  die,  till  death  do  come. 

The  words  that  are  sung  are: 


Ins~ — /„  dark-ness  let —     me      dwell,       the  ground,  the  ground  shall  sor- row, 


sor-row be,  The  roof  des-pair  to  bar  all,,       all  cheer-ful light  from  me, 


The  walls    of   mar-ble  black  that  mois-tened,  that  mois  -  tened  still       shall 


weep,-. still  shall  weep,  My  mu-sic,  my  mu  -  sic  hell-ish,  hell-ish 


jar-ring  sounds,  jar-ring,  jar-ring  sounds,  to, — =_  ba  -nish,  ba-nish  friend-ly 


O,  let  me    liv  -  ing,  die,  O,  let  me  liv  -  ing,  let  me, 


liv  -  ing,  liv-ing,  die,        Till  death,  till  death  do  come,    till  death,  till  death  do  come,,  till 


death,    till death,  do  come, 


In    dark-ness     let me dwell. 


From  these  words  Dowland  has  created  in  music  a  superb  vision  of  death 
and  noble  desolation.  In  themselves  the  words  have  little  merit,  they 
are  the  uninspired  expression  of  that  commonplace  melancholy  of  the 
slightly  exaggerated  kind  typical  of  Jacobean  drama.  The  words  become 
a  poor  commentary  on  the  mood  of  the  music.  They  stand  as  near  the 
spirit  of  the  musical  art  and  effect  of  the  Air  as  the  brief  and  literal 
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translation  of  a  foreign  lyric  does  to  its  original.  To  read  them  before 
hearing  the  song  is  to  be  reminded  of  the  announcer  murmuring  with 
translations  of  a  lyric  set  by  Schubert,  before  it  is  performed  and  given 
life  and  meaning.  Dowland  keeps  scrupulously  to  the  inflections  of  the 
words  but  they  are  no  less  obviously  hints  which  he  uses  in  constructing 
his  music:  he  reassembles  the  parts  toyed  with  by  the  poet  into  a  far 
more  impressive  emotional  pattern.  The  music  searches  out  a  deeper 
meaning  which,  whether  or  not  it  existed  for  the  writer  of  the  words, 
was  certainly  beyond  the  possibilities  of  his  poetic  art. 

The  Air  is  a  perfect  and  satisfying  whole,  artistically  there  is  no  need 
for  a  second  stanza.  In  an  earlier  setting  of  the  poem  by  Coperario  in  a 
collection  called  'Funeral  Tears  for  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire'  a  second  stanza  is  found.  Dowland  may  have 
taken  the  hint  for  the  opening  of  his  setting  from  Coperario  but  otherwise 
comparison  of  the  two  settings  only  shows  the  difference  between  a 
competent  and  an  inspired  piece  of  work.  Poetically  the  second  stanza 
is  even  feebler  than  the  first: 

My  dainties  grief  shall  be,  and  tears  my  poisoned  wine; 
My  sighs  the  air  through  which  my  panting  heart  shall  pine; 
My  robes  my  mind  shall  suit  exceeding  blackest  night; 
My  study  shall  be  tragic  thoughts  sad  fancy  to  delight. 
Pale  ghosts  and  frightful  shades  shall  my  acquaintance  be. 
O  thus,  my  hapless  joy,  I  haste  to  thee. 

These  words  can  be  sung  to  Dowland's  music  because  the  metrical 
pattern  of  the  two  stanzas  is  the  same  but  they  can  only  be  sung  to  the 
music,  the  music  does  not  precisely  fit  them.  The  emotional  patterns  of 
the  two  verses  are  not  quite  identical.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  slight  dis- 
tortion and  lack  of  focus  between  word  and  music.  Presumably  Dow- 
land knew  of  the  two  verses  as  he  did  Coperario's  setting,  and  chose  to  set 
only  one  verse.  This  problem  of  lack  of  focus  between  stanzas  and  music 
in  strophic  settings  is  one  natural  to  the  form.  There  had  always  been 
occasional  need  to  adjust  words  in  later  stanzas  of  songs  for  which 
the  music  had  primarily  been  written  for  the  first.  The  problem  is 
exacerbated  in  the  freer  and  more  expansively  designed  Air,  for  in 
following  this  style  the  music  tended  to  be  written  even  more  specially 
for  the  first  stanza  and  its  verbal  and  emotional  patterns  were  closely  tied 
to  the  music.  The  music  subtly  emphasizes  certain  words  and  emotions, 
and  if  the  music  is  to  fit  exactly  the  poet  must  exactly  reproduce  these 
stresses  and  emotional  patterns  in  succeeding  stanzas.  This  he  almost 
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never  could  do:  not  even  metrical  patterns  could  be  reproduced  always 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  An  example  of  this  is,  'From  silent  night, 
register  of  moans'.  Two  of  its  three  verses  will  be  used: 

From  silent  night,  true  register  of  moans; 
From  saddest  soul,  consumed  with  deepest  sins; 
From  heart  quite  rent  with  sighs  and  heavy  groans 
My  wailing  Muse  her  woeful  work  begins, 
And  to  the  world  brings  tunes  of  sad  despair, 
Sounding  nought  else  but  sorrow,  grief  and  care. 

Sorrow  to  see  my  sorrow's  cause  augmented, 
And  yet  less  sorrowful  were  my  sorrows  more; 
Grief  that  my  grief  with  grief  is  not  prevented, 
For  grief  it  is  must  ease  my  grieved  sore. 
Thus  grief  and  sorrow  cares  but  how  to  grieve, 
For  grief  and  sorrow  must  my  cares  relieve. 


From si -lent  night,  true re    -     gis-ter  of  moans; 


From  sad-dest  soul,    con-sumed'        with  deep -est    sins;: 


From  heart  quite  rent  with         sighs,  with      sighs  and    hea-vy     groans; 


My —   wail  -  ing  Muse  her  woe,     her  woe,     herwoe-ful    work- 


to  the  world  brings  tunes  of  sad^ —  des-pair,  Sound  -  ing  nought  else      but 


else   but     sor      -      row,  grief and     care. 


And      care. 
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It  is  the  most  conventional  kind  of  poem  and  the  general  tone  is  easy 
enough  for  the  poet  to  maintain.  However,  a  comparison  of  the  two 
stanzas  shows  that  the  poet  has  not  exactly  mirrored  the  metrical  pattern 
of  the  first  stanza  in  the  second  and  the  over-riding  rhythm,  the  larger 
accentuation,  is  differently  placed  in  each  stanza.  Dowland  has  carefully 
and  effectively  set  his  music  to  the  first  of  them  and  managed  by  the  al- 
chemy of  the  music  to  make  of  something  commonplace  something 
expressive  and  beautiful.  In  the  first  line  of  stanza  one  the  caesura  is 
excellently  matched  in  the  music  but  the  second  stanza  moves  the  caesura, 
and  the  words,  though  they  may  still  be  sung  to  the  music,  are  not  in- 
timately a  part  of  it  as  originally  they  were.  Similar  problems  of  accent 
are  found  in  the  third  lines  of  the  stanzas:  the  musically  steady  pulse  of 
'heart  quite  rent  with'  is  finely  interrupted  by  the  pauses,  almost  the 
catches  of  breath,  preceding  the  reiterated,  'sighs',  after  which  the  move- 
ment flows  on  again  to  its  long  rest  on  the  emphatic  'groans'.  In  the 
second  stanza  the  accentual  shape  of  the  line  is  completely  different  and 
again  is  sung  to  the  music  rather  than  expressly  with  it. 

The  difference  of  these  larger  more  serious  Airs  from  others  of  the 
genre  is  one  of  degree,  but  so  large  a  degree  as  almost  to  be  one  of  kind. 
The  refrain  is  still  found,  whether  in  the  poignant,  quiet  repetition  of  the 
song's  opening  phrase  at  the  close  of,  'In  darkness  let  me  dwell',  or  in 
the  more  extended  peroration  which  closes,  'From  silent  night'.  The 
greater  differences  are  stylistic  and  emotional.  The  richer  texture  of  these 
Airs  marks  a  return  to  a  polyphonic  style  of  writing  that  had  been 
largely  replaced  by  the  simpler  chordal  accompaniment  in  song-writing. 
It  was  a  return  that  caused  some  misplaced  amusement  to  Dowland's 
contemporaries  of  the  slighter  kind  with  whom  he  deals  scathingly  in  the 
preface  to  A  Pilgrim  s  Solace.  'So  have  I  again  found  strange  entertainment 
since  my  return:  especially  by  the  opposition  of  two  sorts  of  people  that 
shroud  themselves  under  the  title  of  Musicians.  The  first  are  some  simple 
Cantors,  or  vocal  singers,  who  though  they  seem  excellent  in  their  blind 
Division-making,  are  merely  ignorant  even  in  the  first  elements  of 
Music  .  .  .  yet  do  these  fellows  give  their  verdict  of  me  behind  my  back, 
and  say,  what  I  do  is  after  the  old  manner:  but  I  will  speak  openly  to 
them,  and  would  have  them  know  that  the  Proudest  Cantor  of  them, 
dares  not  oppose  himself  face  to  face  against  me.'  The  second  sort  who 
sneered  at  his  lute  playing  received  equally  short  shrift.  In  his  later  Airs, 
advanced  and  original  in  many  respects  as  they  are,  it  might  well  have 
seemed  to  some  that  he  was  returning  to  an  older  style.  The  growing 
uncertainties  of  the  Jacobean  period  elicited  broadly  two  responses, 
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one  serious  and  sober,  the  other  superficial,  gay,  and  unthinking,  an 
effort  to  avoid  dangers  by  pretending  that  they  did  not  exist.  Dowland's 
serious  Airs  in  the  polyphonic  manner,  together  with  the  string  fantasies 
and  the  revivification  of  the  grander  aspects  of  the  madrigal  in  the  hands 
of  men  such  as  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Thomas  Tomkins,  might  be  seen 
as  symbolic  of  the  sober  view.  The  other  might  be  found  expressed  in 
the  more  trivial  songs,  the  movement  towards  that  compromise  which 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  saw  epitomized  in  the  Commonwealth  song:  'the  sole 
object  of  composers  seems  to  have  been  to  supply  a  kind  of  music  which 
would  enable  people  with  no  voices  worth  considering  to  recite  poems 
in  a  melodious  semi-recitative,  spaced  out  into  periods  in  conformity 
with  the  length  of  the  lines  or  the  literary  phrases/  Strictly  speaking  the 
Air's  beginnings  could  be  placed  in  1588  with  the  publication  of  Byrd's 
Psalms,  Sonnets  and  Songs,  but  more  properly  it  may  be  placed  in  1597 
when  Dowland's  first  collection  was  published.  In  the  next  twenty  years 
the  Air  flourished  and  died.  After  1612  scarcely  anything  of  note  was 
published  save  possibly  two  collections  of  Campian  which  are  extant 
but  undated.  The  cessation  of  publication  is  possibly  another  indication 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  Air  for  a  union  of  words  and  music  in  the 
close  sense  envisaged  by  its  founders  had  been  realized. 

For  the  serious  Air  show  such  an  achievement  of  emotional  content: 
there  is  an  intensity  of  feeling  in  them  that  strains  at  the  framework  of 
the  Air  as  visualized  by  Campian,  his  epigrammatic  'short  Air'  like  an 
epigram  is  rapidly  growing  into  something  bigger  and  more  dramatic. 
The  music  does  not  merely  add  a  perspective  to  the  words,  it  virtually 
is  the  whole  picture.  'In  darkness  let  me  dwell'  and  Webster's  'Call  for 
the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren'  inhabit  the  same  world,  the  same 
dramatic  intensity  runs  through  both  of  them.  The  Air  as  an  emotional 
vehicle  was  frequently  called  for  in  Jacobean  drama.  The  drama-song 
existed  frequently  purely  for  the  emotional  aural  point  it  makes,  words 
were  secondary.  It  matters  little  who  wrote,  'Orpheus  with  his  lute'  in 
Henry  VIII  (III.  i)  or  in  any  important  way  to  the  audience,  how  good 
the  poetry  is.  The  words  may  have  inspired  a  composer  by  being  finer 
than  usual,  but  theatrically  the  song  exists  in  order  to  introduce  a 
moment  of  quiet  amid  the  incessant  pageantry,  noise,  and  action.  It  is 
as  necessary  for  the  Queen  on  stage  as  for  the  audience  in  the  theatre. 
The  emotional  resources  of  the  audience  have  been  seriously  drained  by 
the  preceding  action  and  a  recuperative  period  is  needed  when,  without 
the  tension  wasting  away,  there  can  be  a  moment  of  relaxation  while 
emotional  reserves  are  gathered  for  attending  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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play.  Many  such  songs  are  called  for.  Feste  sings,  'When  that  I  was  and 
a  little  tiny  boy'  and  the  scholar  in  the  study  may  unravel  many  threads 
of  meaning  from  it  (but  those  at  the  first  night  of  Twelfth  Night  grasped 
little  if  any  of  them,  to  them  it  was  a  gentle  relaxing  conclusion).  The 
dramatic  lyrics  tended  to  become  richer  and  move  from  the  ideal  of  the 
Elizabethan  lyric.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  why  it  was  not  sung, 
the  dirge  for  Imogen  in  Cymheline  (IV.  ii),  'Fear  no  more  the  heat 
o'the  sun',  finer  though  it  is  than  many  dramatic  lyrics,  carries  a  power- 
ful enough  verbal  music  to  create  the  necessary  effect  in  the  theatre 
when  it  is  said  and  not  sung.  Of  a  different  order  are  others  such  as  the 
lullaby  in  Fletcher's  Valentinian  (V.  ii)  'Care-charming  sleep'. 

The  poetic  climate  was  also  changing:  briefly  the  change  was  from 
the  impersonal  to  the  personal,  from  the  simple  to  the  intellectual.  Such 
changes  cannot,  of  their  nature,  be  neatly  dated  and  demonstrated  in 
single  persons:  in  one  way  the  differences  can  be  seen  as  they  are  exampli- 
fied  in  the  sonnets  and  the  songs  of  Shakespeare.  More  conveniently  we 
may  turn  to  Donne  and  two  poems  of  his  in  particular  that  usefully  help 
to  mark  this  change.  His  tough  intellectual  quality  and  the  vigorously 
personal  and  colloquial  style  of  his  poetry  stand  at  a  far  remove  from  the 
Elizabethan  lyric,  yet  some  of  his  poems  were  meant  for  music  and  some 
were  used  as  texts  for  Airs  and  for  madrigals.  What  influence  music  may 
have  had  on  his  writing  is  hard  to  assess:  the  liveliness  of  Airs  such  as 
Jones's  'Think'st  thou,  Kate,  to  put  me  down?'  catch  something  of  the 
brusqueness  of  Donne  but  are  more  analogues  than  sources  of  that  spirit. 
Generally  speaking,  Donne  is  expressive  of  the  newer  attitude  towards 
musicians  and  begins  to  voice  the  poet's  distrust  of  them.  In,  'I  am  two 
fools  I  know',  he  talks  of  trying  to  control  his  emotion  in  verse: 

Griefe  brought  to  numbers  cannot  be  so  fierce, 

For,  he  tames  it,  that  fetters  it  in  verse. 

But  when  I  have  done  so, 

Some  man,  his  art  and  voice  to  show, 

Doth  Set  and  sing  my  paine, 

And,  by  delighting  many,  frees  againe 

Griefe,  which  verse  did  restraine, 

To  Love,  and  Grief  tribute  of  Verse  belongs, 

But  not  of  such  as  pleases  when  'tis  read, 

Both  are  increased  by  such  songs: 

For  both  their  triumphs  so  are  published, 

And  I,  which  was  two  fooles,  do  so  grow  three; 

Who  are  a  little  wise,  the  best  fooles  bee. 
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The  poem  is  an  augury:  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  to  music.  If  the  Eliza- 
bethan lyric  is  sense,  here  sense  and  sensibility  are  held  in  the  balance  and 
the  fine  distinctions  needed  for  such  poetry  can  only  be  drawn  verbally,  the 
subtleties  and  delicacies  cannot  be  strengthened  or  clarified  by  music's  aid. 

The  musician  enters  as  an  artist  of  quite  another  sort  from  Poet:  the 
latter  is  writing  personally,  attempting  to  fetter  his  own  feeling  for 
himself,  the  musician  comes  'his  art  and  voice  to  show'  for  the  many. 
Donne  is  trying  to  bind  his  feelings  within  careful  words,  the  singer 
seizes  on  the  emotion  inherent,  imprisoned  within  the  poetry,  and  frees 
it.  The  poet  may  cynically  call  himself  a  third  kind  of  fool  but  the 
implication  remains  of  there  being  two  artists  working  for  different  ends, 
private  and  public.  Donne's  poem  is  a  commentary  upon  that  'whining 
verse'  which,  by  implication,  is  the  Elizabethan  love  lyric:  it  is  such  verse 
that  the  singer  most  eagerly  appropriates.  The  newer  verse  of  Donne  is 
such  an  amalgam  of  emotion  and  meaning  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
the  musician  to  do  anything  with  save  weaken.  An  interesting  example 
of  what  did  happen  when  Dowland  turned  to  Donne's  poetry  is  found 
in,  'To  ask  for  all  thy  love',  also  from  The  Pilgrim's  Solace. 

The  words  are  adapted  from  a  poem  in  Songs  and  Sonets  (1633), 
'Lovers'  Infmiteness'.  This  poem  is  a  subtle  intellectual  examination  of 
the  paradox  that  love  seems  always  complete  and  perfect  yet  its  complete- 
ness and  perfection  can  always  be  added  to.  The  argument  is  too  close 
and  legally  precise  to  be  translated  into  musical  terms.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  poems  reveals  how  the  poem  itself  has  to  be  translated  before  the 
composer  can  go  to  work.  The  first  two  stanzas  are  drastically  simplified, 
the  barest  ideas  are  taken  and  reduced  to  more  conventional  modes  of 
thought.  The  knotty  points  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  stanza  are 
cut  through  in  a  gordian  manner  by  being  omitted.  The  last  stanza  is  the 
most  fully  used,  probably  because  basically  it  is  the  simplest,  but  even 
here  the  meaning  is  further  watered  down.  The  text  of  the  air  also  occurs 
in  a  manuscript  collection  of  poems  attributed  to  Donne  and  both  this 
text  and  that  of  the  air  (there  are  only  minor  differences  between  the 
two)  are  so  far  from  the  original  that  the  presence  of  Donne's  hand  in  the 
copies  might  be  doubted.  This  does  not  vitiate  the  argument  concerning 
the  alterations  for  musical  setting,  however. 

Lovers  Injiniteness 
If  yet  I  have  not  all  thy  love, 
Deare,  I  shall  never  have  it  all, 
I  cannot  breath  one  other  sigh,  to  move, 
Nor  can  intreat  one  other  teare  to  fall, 
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And  all  my  treasure,  which  should  purchase  thee, 
Sighs,  tears,  and  oaths,  and  letters,  I  have  spent. 
Yet  no  more  can  be  due  to  mee, 
Then  at  the  bargaine  made  was  ment, 
If  then  thy  gift  of  love  were  partiall, 
That  some  to  mee,  some  should  to  others  fall, 
Deare,  I  shall  never  have  Thee  All. 


Or  if  then  thou  gavest  mee  all, 
All  was  but  All,  which  thou  hadst  then; 
But  if  in  thy  heart,  since,  there  be  or  shall, 
New  love  created  bee,  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  intire,  and  can  in  teares, 
In  sighs,  in  oathes,  and  letters  outbid  mee, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  feares, 
For,  this  love  was  not  vowed  by  thee. 
And  yet  it  was,  thy  gift  being  generall, 
The  ground,  thy  heart  is  mine,  what  ever  shall 
Grow  there,  deare,  I  should  have  it  all. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  all  yet, 
Hee  that  hath  all  can  have  no  more, 
And  since  my  love  doth  every  day  admit 
New  growth,  thou  shouldst  have  new  rewards  in  store; 
Thou  canst  not  every  day  give  me  thy  heart, 
If  thou  canst  give  it,  then  thou  never  gavest  it: 
Loves  riddles  are,  that  though  thy  heart  depart, 
It  stayes  at  home,  and  thou  with  losing  savest  it: 
But  wee  will  have  a  way  more  liberall, 
Then  changing  hearts,  to  joine  them,  so  wee  shall 
Be  one,  and  one  anothers  All. 


The  text  of  the  Air: 


To  ask  for  all  thy  love  and  thy  whole  heart 

Twere  madness. 

I  do  not  sue 

Nor  can  admit, 

Fairest  from  you 

To  have  all  yet. 
Who  giveth  all  hath  nothing  to  impart 

But  sadness. 
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He  that  receiveth  all,  can  have  no  more 

Than  seeing. 

My  love  by  length 

Of  every  hour 

Gathers  new  strength, 

New  growth,  new  flower. 
You  must  have  daily  new  rewards  in  store, 

Still  being. 

You  cannot  every  day  give  me  your  heart 

For  merit 

Yet,  if  you  will 

When  yours  doth  go 

You  shall  have  still 

One  to  bestow; 
For  you  shall  mine  when  yours  doth  part 

Inherit. 

Yet  if  you  please  I'll  find  a  better  way 

Than  change  them; 

For  so  alone, 

Dearest,  we  shall 

Be  one  and  one 

Another's  all. 
Let  us  so  join  our  hearts  that  nothing  may 

Estrange  them. 

How  can  we  decide  when  the  Elizabethan  poet  is  writing  for  the 
composer  and  when  he  is  writing  in  a  tradition  that  owes  something  to 
musical  influences  but  is,  primarily,  independent  of  music?  When  is  the 
poet  experimenting  to  please  a  composer  and  when  purely  to  satisfy 
himself?  It  can  never  be  known  how  many  lyrics  were  intended  for 
music  and  how  many  were  happily  suitable,  as  it  were,  by  chance.  The 
answers  to  such  questions  are  coloured  by  how  far  it  is  thought  that 
Elizabethan  poetry  as  a  whole  had  reached  a  stage  of  development  that 
made  it  fortuitously  suitable  for  composers'  purposes.  There  is,  it  may 
be  argued,  a  cycle  in  poetic  language  wherein  a  movement  towards  one 
extreme  of  diction  ushers  in  a  reaction  and  the  replacement  of  it  by  a 
contrary  sort.  The  formal,  decorative,  impersonal  Elizabethan  poetry  is 
replaced  by  the  involved  and  angular,  personal,  metaphysical  poetry; 
poetic  language  is  countered  by  a  vigorous  return  to  a  more  colloquial 
diction;  simplicity  and  confidence  are  replaced  by  complexity  and 
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questioning.  Seen  in  this  light  Elizabethan  poetry  is  as  happily  suitable 
for  music  as  metaphysical  poetry  is  not;  it  is  by  its  nature  suited  to  music. 
The  stimuli  of  music  and  poetry  upon  each  other  are  rich  and  varied; 
one  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  exuberant  and  short-lived  Air;  it  was 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  still  unsolved  problem, 

.  .  .  how  to  mingle  words  and  notes  together 
So  artfully  that  all  the  Art's  but  Speech 
Delighted  with  its  own  music. 


Note 

Edmund  Spenser.  For  factual  details  see  the  pre-note  to  Chapter  V. 

The  Faerie  Queene. 

The  fullest  introductory  study  is  M.  P.  Parker's  The  Allegory  of  The  Fairie  Queene 
(i960),  and  among  general  studies  may  be  instanced  chapters  in  C.  S.  Lewis's 
The  Allegory  of  Love  (corrected  edition,  1938),  E.  Greenlaw's  Historical  Allegory 
(1932),  H.  G.  Lotspeich's  Classical  Mythology  in  .  .  .  Spenser  (1932),  the  sym- 
posium That  Soveraine  Light,  edited  by  W.  R.  Mueller  and  D.  C.  Allen  (1952), 
and  V.  K.  Whitaker's  The  Religious  Basis  of  Spenser's  Thought  (1950).  D.  T. 
Starnes  and  E.  W.  Talbert  have  a  useful  introductory  chapter  on  Spenser's 
handling  of  source  material  in  their  Classical  Myth  and  Legend  in  Renaissance 
Dictionaries  (1955). 

Of  especial  importance  for  the  following  chapter,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
sources  and  interpretation  of  a  major  episode  in  Spenser's  moral  and  philo- 
sophical allegory,  are  E.  Wind's  Pagan  Mysteries  in  the  Renaissance  (1958),  and 
J.  Seznec's  The  Survival  of  the  Pagan  Gods,  trans,  by  B.  F.  Sessions  (1953).  These 
works  are  referred  to  by  author's  name.  The  citations  from  Natalis  Comes, 
similarly  abbreviated,  are  from  the  1588  Frankfurt  edition  of  his  Mythologia. 
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VIII 

The  Cave  of  Mammon 

FRANK  KERMODE 


The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  expound  the  seventh  Canto  of  the 
Second  Book  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  There  is  little  agreement  as  to  its 
interpretation,  so  the  topic  has  its  own  interest.  But  it  cannot  be  treated 
in  isolation  from  the  Second  Book  as  a  whole;  and  since  the  relation 
between  this  mysterious  episode  and  the  remainder  of  the  Legend  of 
Temperance  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Spenser's  method  throughout 
The  Faerie  Queene,  what  I  have  to  say,  in  so  far  as  it  is  correct,  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  entire  poem,  and  in  the  long  run  upon 
certain  obscure  aspects  of  Renaissance  poetry  in  general.  So  I  begin  with 
some  remarks  on  that  larger  topic. 


Any  reader  who  has  even  a  slight  familiarity  with  Renaissance 
allegorical  habits  will  see  at  a  glance  that  Spenser's  epyllion  Muiopotmos 
is  concerned  with  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  captivity  of  matter  as 
a  result  of  sensuality.  He  may  see  other  related  meanings,  some  of  them 
debatable;  but  I  think  he  will  not  have  any  doubt  about  this  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reader  who  has  no  such  familiarity  will  be  quite  in  the  dark. 
He  will  see,  of  course,  that  the  story  must  be  allegorical,  but  at  best  will 
invent  some  sort  of  historical  key  for  it;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  commentary 
on  Muiopotmos  was,  until  quite  recently,  of  this  kind.  With  The  Faerie 
Queene  the  position  is  incalculably  more  difficult ;  there  is  historical 
allegory;  there  is  very  simple  allegory  as  in  the  House  of  Alma  and  the 
Castle  of  Medina  passages  in  this  Second  Book;  but  there  is  also  allegory 
of  the  kind  represented  by  the  Temple  of  Isis  in  Book  V,  the  Garden  of 
Adonis  in  Book  III,  and  the  Cave  of  Mammon.  These  are  not  'face-value' 
allegories,  and  the  confusion  of  commentary  is  adequate  testimony  to  the 
fact.  Spenser  seems  to  be  assuming  a  special  kind  of  reader,  or  rather  a 
special  kind  of  information,  and  he  may  also  be  held  to  believe  that  even 
this  community  of  information  will  not,  however  complete  and  subtle, 
151 
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provide  absolute  explanations,  full  translations  of  image  into  discourse. 
The  efforts  of  poets  who  wrote  like  this  was  not  merely  to  discover  wis- 
dom but  to  create  it — not  merely  to  benefit  by  the  power  of  extant 
mythologies,  but  to  make  significant  myths  of  their  own.  It  is  a  mytho- 
poeic  power  that  we  must  deal  with;  if  we  cannot  see  Spenser  as  a 
myth-maker  we  shall  make  very  little  of  his  poem.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  to  see  this  need  because  Spenser,  though  he  characteristically 
refers  to  his  whole  work  as  a  'dark  conceit',  does  not,  like  Chapman, 
boast  of  the  secrecy  of  his  meanings. 

Yet,  he  is,  in  his  way,  an  esoteric  poet;  like  all  poets  in  the  Neo- 
Platonic  tradition,  not  only  the  guardian  of  secrets  but  the  creator  of  new 
secret  wisdom.  The  position  is  one  that  was  so  familiar  to  Renaissance 
poets  that  to  put  it  out  of  one's  mind  is  almost  certainly  to  distort  one's 
reading  not  only  of  a  Chapman  or  a  Spenser  but  even  in  some  degree 
of  Shakespeare;  for  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  one  of  the  properties 
of  a  fiction,  however  esoteric  it  might  appear,  was  the  possession  of 
occult  significance.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  anyone  who  considers 
the  currency,  the  commonplaceness  indeed,  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures — the  myriad  works  on  Genesis,  the  expositions  of  the  Psalms 
and  Job  and  the  Song  of  Songs — that  strike  the  modern  eye  as  merely 
curious  or  fantastic.  Given  certain  assumptions  about  its  relation  to 
revealed  truth,  these  methods  of  allegoresis  were  equally  applicable  to 
pagan  wisdom.  On  the  boundary  between  the  two  stood  the  always 
influential  Macrobius,  who  deplored  fables  as  a  means  of  entertainment, 
but  believed  narratio  fabulosa  to  be  a  proper  means  of  veiling  holy  truths: 

A  frank,  open  exposition  of  herself  is  distasteful  to  Nature,  who,  just 
as  she  has  withheld  an  understanding  of  herself  from  the  uncouth 
senses  of  men  by  enveloping  herself  in  variegated  garments,  has  also 
desired  to  have  her  secrets  handled  by  more  prudent  individuals 
through  fabulous  narratives.  Accordingly,  her  secret  rites  are  veiled 
in  mysterious  representations  so  that  she  may  not  have  to  show  herself 
even  to  initiates.1 

The  extant  Pythagorean  logia  are  an  instance,  nonsense  phrases  which 
preserved  wisdom  a  vilitate  secretam,  for  amat  divina  natura  celari.2  Such 

1  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio,  trans.  W.  H.  Stahl  (1952),  pp.  85-7. 

2L.  G.  Gyraldus,  Philosophi  Pythagorae  Symbolorum  Interpretation  in  Opera 
Omnia  (1696),  pp.  637-8;  see  further  Wind,  Chap.  I,  and  for  'screening  allegories 
. . .  coined  to  hide  from  exoteric  view  the  facts  of  an  esoteric  rite,  while  suggesting 
symbolically  the  rite's  spiritual  sense'  in  primitive  societies,  see  Joseph  Campbell, 
The  Masks  of  God  (1959),  pp.  96  ff. 
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phrases  have  a  skin  everybody  can  see  and  a  marrow  a  few  can  extract; 
they  are  not  meant  for  the  profane.  Sub  verborum  tegmine  vera  latent,  in 
John  of  Salisbury's  words.3  This  is  a  twelfth-century  Platonist;  in  the 
Renaissance  such  views  grew  in  strength  and  complexity.  How  could 
Erasmus  say  that  a  pagan  fable,  allegorically  interpreted,  might  be  more 
valuable  than  scripture  read  literally  (si  consistas  in  cortice)?*  How  could 
Ronsard  speak  of  ancient  poetry  as  'une  Theologie  allegorique,  pour 
faire  entrer  au  cerveau  des  hommes  grossiers  par  fables  plaisantes  et 
colorees  les  secrets  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  comprendre,  quand  trop  ouverte- 
ment  on  descouvroit  la  verite'?5  Or  Chapman  plant  obscurity  at  the  core 
of  his  fictions?  'Obscuritie  in  affections  of  word,  &  indigested  concets, 
is  pedanticall  and  childish;  but  where  it  shroudeth  it  selfe  in  the  hart  of 
his  subject .  .  .  with  that  darknes  will  I  still  labour  to  be  shaddowed  .  .  .' 
(Dedication  o£Ovids  Banquet  o/Sence).  Were  they  not  aware  that  there 
was  an  inherent  contradiction  in  making  public  what  they  wished  to 
keep  secret?  Even  Chapman,  with  his  talk  of  writing  for  two  or  three 
only,  sought  publication.  And  this  is,  as  Wind  points  out,  'the  basic 
paradox  of  cryptic  art  .  .  .  it  frequently  addresses  itself  to  the  very 
audience  from  which  it  professes  to  be  hidden'  (Wind,  pp.  157  and  20; 
Seznec,  pp.  102-3).  But  the  paradox  ceases  to  be  troublesome  if  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  two  classes  of  reader,  one  which  stops  at  the  skin, 
the  other  which  penetrates  to  the  marrow. 

Of  the  complex  tradition  of  secret  ancient  wisdom,  much  has  recently 
been  written,  not  only  in  learned  papers  on  the  icones  symbolkae, 
Orphism,  and  the  like,  but  also  in  the  authoritative  general  studies  of 
Seznec  and  Wind.  The  earlier  Genealogia  of  Boccaccio  was  supplemented 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  manuals  of  Giraldi,  Conti, 
and  Cartari,  and  these  became  the  source  of  a  great  many  allegorical 
programmes,  both  pictorial  and  literary.  The  medieval  element,  as 
Seznac  shows,  remains  in  all  these  works;  but  there  was  some  attempt, 
however  perfunctory,  to  use  ancient  texts  (Philostratus,  Pausanias)  and 
ancient  coins  and  statues.  And  the  Orphic  strain  in  Renaissance  Neo- 
Platonism  ensured  a  respect  for  mystery  as  well  as  straightforward 
allegory.  We  have  also  to  remember  the  syncretism  of  the  movement; 
Christian  themes  could  be  given  pagan  expression,  Ovid  was  habitually 

3  Entheticus,  quoted  in  Curtius,  European  Literature  and  the  Latin  Middle  Ages, 
trans.  W.  Trask  (1953),  p.  206. 

4  Enchiridion  militis  Christi,  quoted  in  Seznec,  pp.  98-9. 

5  Abbrege  de  V Art  Poetique  Francoys,  1565,  quoted  by  D.  P.  Walker,  'The  Prisca 
Theologia  in  France' ',  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes  (1954),  p.  224. 
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moralized,  the  view  that  Plato  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  Moses  opened 
a  path  to  the  most  elaborate  discoveries  of  truth  in  ancient  mythology 
and  religion.  Christian  truth  is  hidden  in  pagan  story.  'But  have  a  care  in 
speaking  of  these  things.  They  should  be  hidden  in  silence  as  are  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries;  sacred  things  must  needs  be  wrapped  in  fable  and 
enigma'  (Mutianus  Rufus,  quoted  in  Seznec,  p.  99).  'Universam  poesim 
aeniomatum  esse  docet  plenam  decet  Plato.' 

It  is  a  short  step  from  this  creative  exploration  of  mythology  to  the 
new  making  of  enigmatic  myths.  The  differences  between  a  modern  and 
a  renaissance  view  of  the  ancient  world  and  its  divinities  are  vast.  As 
D.  J.  Gordon  has  said  of  Chapman's  having  invented  mythological 
deities  such  as  Teras,  Eronusis,  and  Ceremony,  his  was  not  the  familiar 
Olympic  pantheon; 

the  elaborate  abstractions  of  late  antiquity  were  far  more  familiar  to 
sixteenth  century  writers  than  they  are  to  us.  The  syncretism  of  Plutarch 
in  his  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the  mixture  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  cults  in 
Diodorus  Siculus  were  as  present  to  their  minds  as  the  marbles  of  the 
Olympians.  ...  A  glance  through  the  pages  of  Cartari  or  at  the 
illustrations  to  his  text  is  enough  to  show  how  wild,  how  'unclassical' 
.  .  .  this  pantheon  was.6 

When  a  man  set  out  to  imitate  antique  models — and  that  was  the  key  to 
most  Renaissance  artistic  activity — he  assumed  the  right  to  amplify  and 
to  change  the  model.  He  would  invent,  though  in  the  Renaissance  sense 
of  the  word;  he  would  create  new  figures  and  new  meanings  by  adapting 
and  re-combining  any  fragmentary  or  scattered  evidence  he  could  find. 
He  would  make  new  mysteries,  and  the  material  of  them  would  be 
'classical'  in  his  sense;  their  meaning  would  be  of  universal  import 
because,  in  so  far  as  they  were  authentic,  truth  lay  enigmatically  within 
them.  Such  are  Wind's  'Pagan  Mysteries  of  the  Renaissance'.  Such  are 
the  'programmes'  of  Renaissance  art,  recombinations  of  old  myth  and 
allegory  to  reveal  truth.  The  material  may  derive  from  well-thumbed 
manuals,  the  contributory  themes  from  the  allegorical  fantasies  of 
Platonic  academists;  but  the  result  will  be  an  enigma  calling  for  explica- 
tion by  adepts.  So,  for  example,  with  the  still-disputed  interpretation  of 
Botticelli's  Primavera.7 

6  'Chapman's  Hero  and  Leander1,  English  Miscellany  (1954),  pp.  53-4;  see  also 
p.  42,  and  Seznec,  p.  321. 

7  See  E.  H.  Gombrich,  'Botticelli's  Mythologies',  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and 
Courtauld  Institutes  (1954),  pp.  7-60;  Seznec,  pp.  112  if,  and  Wind,  pp.  100  ff. 
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My  assumption  is  that  the  Cave  of  Mammon  had  such  a  programme 
and  that  it  is  similarly  enigmatic;  that  it  is  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
requiring  the  sort  of  attention  given  by  art-historians  to  the  Primavera. 
One  may  make  this  assumption  without  at  all  disputing  that  Spenser's 
allegory  is  frequently  medieval,  that  he  is  staid,  '  church  wardenly', 
openly  didactic.  Underneath  all  that,  there  is  a  profounder  mythopoeic 
activity;  the  great  allegorical  centres  of  his  poem  are  planned  like  enig- 
matic pictures.  The  audience  of  an  epic  is  likely  to  be  uneven  in  learning; 

while  it  was  no  doubt  best  for  people  as  a  whole  to  continue  to  accept 
the  traditional  teachings  with  naive  faith,  learned  men  .  .  .  should  be 
able  to  discern  the  inevitable  part  played  in  Christianity,  as  in  pagan 
belief,  by  the  weaving  of  fables  (Seznec,  p.  99). 

The  marrow  of  a  Spenserian  allegory  is  designed  to  be  extracted  by  the 
same  enlightened  method  as  that  of  an  Orphic  mystery,  an  Egyptian 
hieroglyph,  a  Renaissance  emblem,  or  indeed  an  ancient  epic. 


Guyon  is  the  hero  of  the  legend  of  Temperance.  In  the  sixth  Canto  he 
is  parted  from  his  guide,  the  Palmer,  but  resists  the  temptations  of 
Phaedria,  'immodest  Mirth'.  He  then  proceeds,  though  without  his 
Palmer,  'as  Pilot  well  expert  in  perilous  wave'  through  a  wilderness. 
After  a  long  journey  during  which  he  comforts  himself  with  reflecting 
upon  his  own  virtues,  he  comes  to  'a  gloomy  glade'  where,  in  the  dark- 
ness sits  'an  uncouth,  salvage,  and  uncivile  wight'.  This  is  Mammon.  All 
about  him  are  heaps  of  gold,  which,  at  the  sight  of  Guyon,  he  pours  down 
a  hole  into  the  earth.  Guyon,  however,  stops  him,  and  asks  him  who  he 
is.  After  complaining  of  Guyon's  presumption,  Mammon  explains  that 
he  is  'God  of  the  world  and  worldlings',  dispenser  of  everything  for 
which  men  'swinck  and  sweat  incessantly': 

Riches,  renowne,  and  principality; 
Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worldes  good. 

He  offers  Guyon  limitless  wealth  if  he  will  serve  him.  Guyon  rejects  this 
'worldly  mucke'.  Mammon  points  out  that  money  is  a  way  to  greatness; 
but  Guyon  scorns  him,  and  attributes  much  of  the  world's  misery  and 
wrongful  government  to  the  love  of  money.  He  will  not  in  any  case 
'receave  |  Thing  offred  till  I  knew  it  well  be  got'.  Guyon  then  asks  in 
what  secret  place  all  this  mass  of  treasure  is  kept;  and  Mammon  leads 
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him  down  through  a  hole  into  the  earth.  Soon  they  come  to  'an  ample 
plaine'  through  which  runs  'a  beaten  broad  high  way'  that  leads  'to 
Plutoes  griesly  raine'.  Beside  this  road  sit  Pain  and  Strife,  Revenge, 
Despight,  Treason,  Hate,  Gealosie,  Feare,  Sorrow,  Horrour  with  Owls 
and  Night-ravens,  and  'sad  Celeno'  a  harpy,  to  signify  rapacity,  but 
sitting  and  singing  as  she  does  in  Aeneid  hi.  They  arrive  at  a  'little  dore 
.  .  .  that  to  the  gate  of  Hell .  .  .  was  next  adjoyning'.  This  is  the  house  of 
Richesse.  Before  it  sits  'selfe-consuming  Care'.  The  door  opens,  and  they 
enter,  Guyon  undismayed  by  the  darkness  and  danger.  As  soon  as  he  gets 
in,  and  thenceforth  during  his  stay,  he  is  followed  by  a  monstrous  fiend;  if 
Guyon  should  covet  anything  or  lay  hand  or  lip  or  lustful  eye  on  any- 
thing, or  sleep,  so  transgressing  'the  fatall  Stygian  lawes',  this  fiend  that 
hovers  over  him,  would  rend  him  in  pieces.  The  house  is  full  of  gold, 
roofed  over  by  a  spider's  web  and  covered  in  dust;  there  is  but  'a  faint 
shadow  of  uncertain  light,  Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade 
away'.  The  skulls  and  bones  of  dead  men  lie  around.  They  pass  through 
an  iron  door,  Guyon  not  speaking,  and  find  there  a  show  of  riches  such 
'As  eye  of  man  did  never  see  before' — all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  above 
and  below  ground:  'Loe  here  the  worldes  blis,  loe  here  the  end,  To 
which  all  men  do  ayme'.  Guyon  rejects  it; 

Another  blis  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happinesse,  another  end. 

Mammon  gnashes  his  teeth;  Guyon  has  escaped.  But  he  takes  him  into 
his  furnace  room,  where  fiends  make  gold;  'Here  is  the  fountaine  of  the 
worldes  good.'  Guyon  easily  rejects  him. 

Now  Mammon  leads  the  knight  to  the  Temple  of  Philotime,  which  is 
guarded  by  Disdayne.  In  a  large  room  supported  by  golden  pillars,  all 
inscribed  with  emblems  of  mortal  glory,  sits  Philotime,  surrounded  by 
her  adorers.  Her  beauty  is  great,  but  'wrought  by  art  and  counterfetted 
shew': 

Nath'lesse  most  heavenly  faire  in  deed  and  vew 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall. 

She  holds  a  chain  stretching  from  heaven  to  hell  and  called  Ambition, 
upon  which  men  fight  for  advantage.  Mammon  explains  that  Philotime 
is  his  daughter,  and  that 

Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are,  and  all  this  worldes  blis. 
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She  has  been  thrust  out  of  heaven  from  envy;  and  he  offers  her  to  Guyon, 
who  politely  refuses,  calling  himself  unworthy,  but  also  explaining  that 
he  has  plighted  his  troth  to  another  lady. 

Mammon,  inwardly  angry,  now  conducts  him  down  a  sombre  path 
into  a  garden  full  of  black  flowers  and  fruit:  Cypress,  Gall,  Heben, 
Poppy,  Hellebore,  Cicuta  (the  hemlock  of  Socrates).  This  is  the  Garden  of 
Proserpina.  In  an  arbour  in  the  midst  she  has  a  silver  seat,  and  beside  it  is 
a  tree  laden  with  glistering  fruit.  This  tree  is  the  source  of  certain  mytho- 
logical apples:  those  of  the  Hesperides,  that  by  which  Atalanta  was 
defeated,  that  which  Paris  awarded  to  Venus.  The  boughs  overhang 
Cocytus,  in  which  stream  groan  the  damned.  Two  of  these  are  described: 
Tantalus,  who  begs  drink  and  is  sternly  refused  it  by  Guyon;  and  Pilate. 
Mammon  roughly  asks  Guyon  to  eat  of  the  fruit  and  rest  on  the  silver 
stool;  should  he  do  either  the  fiend  would  rend  him  in  pieces.  But  he 
does  not  suffer  'lust  his  safetie  to  betray*.  By  now  he  is  weak  for  lack  of 
food  and  sleep;  he  has  been  with  Mammon  for  three  days.  He  requests 
immediate  escort  back  to  'living  light';  Mammon  has  to  grant  it,  as  no 
man  may  spend  more  than  three  days  below  the  earth.  Guyon  at  once 
falls  into  a  deep  faint.  There  ends  the  seventh  Canto.  The  eighth  opens 
with  the  famous  'And  is  there  care  in  heaven?'  giving  praise  for  God's 
mercy  in  sending  angels  'to  serve  to  wicked  men'.  A  voice  summons  the 
Palmer,  who  finds  sitting  beside  the  prostrate  Guyon  an  angel  sent  to 
save  him  from  a  threatening  danger. 


This  is  the  picture.  It  makes  much  allegorical  sense  without  elaborate 
explanation;  I  have  mentioned  a  great  many  simple  personifications 
with  an  obvious  function  in  an  allegory  of  this  kind.  But  there  is 
evidently  something  pretty  mysterious  about  some  details;  and  these 
are  so  important  that  commentators  disagree  radically  about  the  true 
meaning  of  the  allegory,  and  its  place  in  the  second  Book  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  there  is  a  general  dispute  as  to  whether  Guyon  stands 
for  Aristotle's  Temperance  or  his  Continence;  more  particularly, 
whether  his  going  with  Mammon  in  the  first  place  is  not  parallel  to  the 
Red  Cross  Knight's  submission  to  Pride  and  Despair  in  the  first  Book. 
Thus  V.  K.  Whitaker  sees  the  significance  of  the  events  in  the  separation 
from  the  Palmer  (Prudence),  after  which  Guyon  'is  tempted  by  Phaedria 
[and]  weakened  almost  to  death  by  Mammon'.8  Harry  Berger,  in  his 

8  That  Soueraine  Light,  p.  77. 
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recent  impressive  study  of  Book  II,  argues  that  Guy  on  descends  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  is  guilty  of  curiosity.  Once  in  the  cave,  he  has  no 
difficulty  with  Mammon's  crudely  material  enticements;  he  surveys 
them  all  coldly,  with  scientific  detachment.  His  faint  is  a  direct  result 
of  his  mental  intemperance  (curiositas)  for  he  has  neglected  his  human 
needs  in  order  to  serve  it  (H.  Berger,  The  Allegorical  Temper,  1957,  pp. 
17  fT.).  The  more  general  view  is,  roughly,  Milton's,  though  he  made 
the  odd  and  famous  mistake  of  sending  the  Palmer  into  the  cave  with 
Guy  on: 

our  sage  and  serious  Poet  Spencer,  whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 
better  teacher  then  Scotus  or  Aquinas,  describing  true  temperance  under 
the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  in  with  his  palmer  through  the  cave 
of  Mammon,  and  the  bowr  of  earthly  blisse  that  he  might  see  and 
know,  and  yet  abstain.9 

So  Ernest  Sirluck,  seeking  to  re-establish  the  contact,  which  some  recent 
speculation  has  questioned,  between  Faerie  Queene  II  and  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  finds  that  Guyon  here  represents  'the  virtuous  man  with  reference 
to  wealth  and  honour'  as  part  of  Spenser's  larger  purpose,  which  is  to 
show  the  good  life  with  reference  to  moral  virtue,  just  as  in  the  first 
book  he  showed  it  with  reference  to  faith.10 

These  wide  disagreements  do  not,  however,  preclude  general  consent 
that  the  ordeal  in  the  cave  is  the  crisis  of  Guyon's  quest,  the  character  of 
which  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  crucial  seventh  Canto.  It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  Guyon 
overgoes  Achilles  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  by  demonstrating  the 
conquest  of  wrath,  and  Ulysses  in  the  second  by  his  conquest  of  con- 
cupiscence;11 or  that  he  moves  out  of  the  sphere  of  Fortune  into  that  of 
creative  love,  so  dramatizing  the  insufficiency  of  Aristotelian  temperance 
— 'the  innocence  and  limited  wisdom  resulting  from  reflexes  so  easy' — 

9  Areopagitica,  Complete  Prose  Works,  Vol.  II,  ed.  Sirluck,  1959,  p.  516.  Sirluck 
argues  that  Milton's  own  convictions  led  him  unconsciously  to  revise  Spenser's 
passage,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  habitual  temperance.  This  assumes  that  the  Palmer  is 
Reason.  If  he  were  Prudence,  another  common  interpretation,  one  might 
equally  expect  him  to  go  with  Guyon  into  the  Cave,  since  Prudence  is  conduttrice 
delle  virth  morali. 

10  '  The  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  II,  and  the  Nicomachean  Ethics',  Modern  Philology 
(1952). 

11  A.  C.  Hamilton,  'A  Theological  Reading  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  n,  English 
Literary  History  (1955). 
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in  comparison  with  the  Christian  temperance — 'supernaturally  infused, 
accessible  to  all,  but  gained  by  each  with  difficulty'  (Berger,  pp.  62-3). 
It  is,  at  all  events,  essential  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Cave  of 
Mammon  passage  if  one  is  to  get  Book  II  right. 

Is  Guyon  in  the  cave  committing  a  sin,  merely  resisting  temptations 
which  are  scarcely  troublesome  to  the  habitual  temperance  of  Aristotle, 
or  undergoing  some  kind  of  initiation?  I  shall  argue  for  the  last  of  these 
interpretations.  To  begin  with,  what  precisely  does  Mammon  offer 
Guyon?  The  usual  answer  is  Wealth,  or  perhaps,  Wealth  and  Honour. 
Mammon  offers  the  inducements  of  the  World,  as  against  those  of  the 
flesh  and  the  Devil.  And  this  is,  doubtless,  a  good  explanation,  si  consistas 
in  cortice;  the  fact  that  it  is  insufficient  is  amply  shown  by  the  allegorical 
details  it  leaves  unexpounded,  and  notably  by  the  Garden  of  Proserpina, 
the  final  stage  of  Guyon's  temptation,  which  has  indeed  never  been 
explained.  I  hope  to  show  that  the  temptation,  understood  as  a  whole,  is 
of  a  kind  that  makes  it  certain  that  the  Canto  does  in  fact  describe  an 
initiation,  and  that  what  Guyon  undergoes  is  a  total  temptation  parallel 
to  that  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 

Mammon  is  not  merely  a  money-god;  in  Paradise  Lost,  for  instance, 
Milton  associates  him  with  vainglory  as  well  as  money  (ii.  229  ff.)  and 
elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  Cave  of  Mammon  with  Spenser  in  mind,  he 
expressly  adds  to  these  venal  learning  (Animadversions  on  the  Remon- 
strant's Defence  to  Smectymnuus,  xiii).  Now  commentators  have  noticed, 
without  explaining,  certain  similarities  between  Spenser's  Cave  and  the 
temptations  in  Paradise  Regain  d.  There  Christ  rejects  a  magic  banquet  of 
potent  appeal  to  the  senses;  and  then,  in  turn,  temptations  of  wealth, 
power,  honour,  and  forbidden  learning.  Satan  at  this  point  is  'quite  at  a 
loss,  for  all  his  darts  are  spent'  (Paradise  Regain' d,  iv.  366).  According  to 
exactly  this  scheme  Marvell  constructed  his  'Dialogue  between  the 
Resolved  Soul  and  Created  Pleasure'.  Each  sense  is  tempted  in  turn  and 
the  temptation  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  reward  of  abstinence  will 
be  superior.  There  is  a  break  in  the  poem  there,  marked  by  a  chorus,  and 
the  tempter  passes  on  to  the  temptation  of  female  beauty,  rejected  by 
Satan  as  unlikely  to  succeed  with  Christ;  the  temptations  of  gold, 
military  and  civic  glory,  and  finally  of  knowledge.  These  resisted,  the 
Chorus  proclaims  the  soul  triumphant.  'The  World  has  not  one  Pleasure 
more'.  This  insistence  on  the  totality  of  the  temptation  as  set  forth  in  a 
literary  scheme  is  ultimately  based  on  Luke,  iv.  13,  'And  when  the  devil 
had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season'. 
In  the  normal  intensity  of  biblical  commentary  the  word  all  becomes 
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significant;  accordingly  Augustine  in  his  remarks  on  the  text,  writes 
as  follows: 

.  .  .  these  three  kinds  of  vice,  namely,  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  and 
pride,  and  curiosity,  include  all  sins.  And  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
enumerated  by  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  says,  Love  not  the  World:  for 
all  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  For  through  the  eye  especially  prevails  curiosity.  To  what 
the  rest  indeed  belong  is  clear.  And  that  temptation  of  the  Lord  Man 
was  threefold:  by  food,  that  is,  by  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  where  it  is 
suggested,  command  these  stones  that  they  be  made  bread:  by  vain  boasting, 
where,  stationed  on  a  mountain,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are 
shewn  Him,  and  promised  if  He  would  worship;  by  curiosity,  where, 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  He  is  advised  to  cast  Himself  down,  for 
the  sake  of  trying  whether  He  would  be  borne  up  by  angels.  And 
accordingly  after  the  enemy  could  prevail  with  Him  by  none  of  these 
temptations,  this  is  said  of  him,  When  the  devil  had  ended  all  his  temptations. 

This  occurs  in  the  Homily  on  Psalm  8,12  in  which,  incidentally,  occur 
the  words,  'What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?',  to  which  Spenser  alludes  in  the  opening  of  Canto 
viii  when  treating  of  Guyon's  angelic  helper.  An  understanding  of  this 
would  have  saved  much  bewildered  commentary. 

The  Cave  of  Mammon  Canto  is  not  concerned  with  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh;  that  is  dealt  with  in  the  Phaedria  episode.  It  provides  the 
remainder  of  the  total  temptation.  Guy  on  is  offered  and  rejects  money, 
even  as  a  means  to  greatness.  Milton's  Christ,  who  will  accept  benefits 
only  in  so  far  'as  he  likes  the  giver'  (Paradise  Regain  d,  ii.  321-2)  is  antici- 
pated in  the  refusal  of  Guyon  to  'receave  thing  offred  till  I  know  it  well 
be  got'.  Spenser  intensifies  the  temptation  of  riches  by  leading  up  to  a 
point  where  Guyon  is  offered  literally  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  as  the 
demon  hovers  over  him.  But  he  knows  of  a  higher  reward  'another 
bliss,  another  happiness,  another  end'.  He  then  rejects  Philotime,  the 
daughter  of  Mammon.  Since  Mammon  was  equated  with  Pluto  by  the 
mythographers,13  Philotime  is  the  daughter  of  Dis  and  Persephone,  and 
virtually  the  same  person  as  Pride  in  I.  iv  (Lucifera,  daughter  of  Pluto  and 

12  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos;  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  trans.  Tweedy, 
Scratton,and  Wilkins  (1847),  I,  pp.  70  ff.  Aquinas,  citing  Ambrose,  also  asserts  the 
inclusiveness  of  the  temptation  (S.T.,  III,  41.  4),  and  Lancelot  Andrewes  said 
that  'under  these  three  heads  come  all  temptations'  (The  Wonderfull  Combate  . . . 
between  Christ  and  Satan  (1592),  p.  23). 

13  See  Gyraldi,  p.  202;  Ben  Jonson,  Love  Restored,  Workes  (1640),  pp.  203  ff.; 
Lotspeich,  p.  20. 
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'sad  Proserpina  the  Queene  of  hell')  patroness  of  the  other  deadly  sins. 
Her  beauty  is  counterfeit,  because  she  stands  for  an  earthly  idea  of  honour 
not  a  heavenly;  the  honour  of  the  pagans  which  resides  in  human  values, 
not  those  of  the  Christian  which  go  by  'perfect  witness  of  all-judging 
Jove'.  Behind  this  choice  of  a  heavenly  honour  there  lies  the  authority 
of  St.  Augustine;  for  reasons  connected  with  the  whole  design  of  The 
City  of  God  he  spent  much  time  on  the  antithesis  between  the  two 
honours.  The  pagan,  even  at  its  most  virtuous,  rests  on  Opinion,  not 
Truth.  The  exalted  Roman  honour  commended  by  Sallust,  for  instance, 
and  exemplified  by  Scipio  Africanus,  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  Christian 
honour,  which  is  achieved  more  by  suffering  than  by  action,  and 
rewarded  in  the  next  world,  not  this.14  Guyon,  then,  temperately 
rejects  the  false  honour  in  favour  of  the  true,  the  earthly  in  favour  of  the 
heavenly  city.  The  Christian  honour  depends  upon  self-conquest.  In 
Mar  veil's  poem,  Pleasure  offers  Glory: 

Wilt  thou  all  the  Glory  have 

That  War  or  Peace  commend? 
Half  the  World  shall  be  thy  Slave, 

The  other  half  thy  Friend. 

But  the  reply  of  the  Resolved  Soul  is  clear  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  thing 
offered: 

What  Friends,  if  to  myself  untrue? 
What  Slaves,  unless  I  captive  you? 

If  the  analogy  with  Marvell  and  Milton  is  correct,  Spenser  should  include 
a  temptation  to  vain  learning.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Garden  of 
Proserpina,  the  unexplained  part  of  the  Mammon  episode. 


The  principal  literary  sources  of  this  Garden  are  Odyssey,  x.  509  ff., 
and  Claudian,  de  Raptu  Proserpinae,  where  Pluto  consoles  his  captive  with 
talk  of  the  benefits  she  will  enjoy  in  his  realm: 

est  etiam  lucis  arbor  praedives  opacis 

fulgentis  viridi  ramos  curvata  metallo 

(ii.  290-1) 

14  City  of  God,  V,  xii-xx;  see  F.  Kermode's  'Milton's  Hero',  Review  of 
English  Studies,  1953,  pp.  317-30. 
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('And  there  is  a  rich  tree  in  the  dark  groves,  the  curving  branches  of 
which  gleam  with  bright  gold'.)  The  spider  also  derives  from  Claudian, 
perhaps  by  way  of  Muiopotmos.  But  Spenser,  as  Warton  noticed,  omits 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits  of  Claudian's  garden,  and  instead  com- 
bines this  tree  of  golden  fruit  with  the  Homeric  Grove  of  Persephone. 
The  result  is  a  picture  like  that  of  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesches  at  Delphi,  to 
which  I  shall  recur,  and  which  shows  the  grove  of  Proserpina  as  a  place 
where  'black  poplars  and  willows  grow'  (Pausanias,  Description  of 
Greece,  x.  30).  Homer  does  not  say  they  are  black.  The  herbs  in  Spenser's 
garden  are  all  deadly  poisons,  appropriate  to  Proserpina  in  her  character 
as  Hecate,  patroness  of  poisons  (N.  Comes,  p.  570).  One  of  these,  Cicuta, 
killed  Socrates,  devotee  of  true  knowledge. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  apples  on  Spenser's  tree?  They  are  in  the 
first  place  the  fruit  that  must  not  be  eaten  in  the  underworld;  and  in  so 
far  as  they  represent  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  under  severe  penalties, 
they  are  related  to  Eve's  apple,  which  was  eaten  out  of  appetite,  vain- 
glory, and  curiosity.  But  Spenser  complicates  this  by  saying  that  all  the 
famous  apples  of  mythology  grew  on  this  tree.  So  they  mean  rather 
more  than  merely  mala  Punica.15  The  apples  mentioned  are  related: 
those  with  which  Hippomenes  deceived  Atalanta  were  said  to  be 
Hesperidean  (N.  Comes,  p.  637)  and  given  to  him  by  Venus,  who  also, 
according  to  Ovid,  gave  Acontius  his  apple  (Heroides,  xxi.  123-4). 
Whatever  they  signify  it  is  not  avarice,  as  the  commentators  say;  we  have 
left  that  behind.  The  apples  of  the  Hesperides  were  emblems  of  astron- 
omical knowledge.  The  story  of  Atalanta  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a 
warning  against  blasphemy,  since  she  desecrated  the  shrine  of  the  Great 
Mother  (Comes,  p.  738).  Comes  says  that  the  apple  offered  by  Discord  to 
the  goddesses  was  the  symbol  of  an  insane  contempt  for  the  divine 
wisdom  (p.  670).  For  the  apple  of  Acontius  I  can  find  no  mythographical 
source;  this  may  be  one  that  Spenser  made  up  himself.  Acontius, 
enamoured  of  Cydippe,  won  her  by  a  trick.  He  wrote  on  an  apple,  'I 
swear  by  Artemis  that  I  will  marry  Acontius'  and  threw  it  in  the  girl's 
way.  She  picked  it  up  and  read  the  message  aloud;  and  as  she  did  so  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  the  words  had  the  force  of  a  solemn 
oath.  Attempts  to  marry  her  to  another  man  were  thwarted  by  the  gods, 
and  in  the  end  she  married  Acontius.  It  may  be  this  trifling  with  an  oath 
that  made  the  story  seem  to  Spenser  another  illustration  of  the  danger  of 

15  The  pomegranate,  associated  with  Proserpina  and  the  food  of  the  dead, 
was  widely  diffused  in  Greek  myth  and  folklore,  and  the  motif  exists  also  in 
Celtic  folklore. 
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blasphemy;  certainly  the  apple-stories  all  indicate  intemperance  of  mind 
not  body. 

Spenser's  Cocytus  contains  many  sinners,  but  only  two  are  named. 
The  first  is  Tantalus.  He  is  normally  taken  as  a  type  of  avarice,  not  with- 
out support  from  the  mythographers;  but  he  is  much  more  certainly  a 
type  of  blasphemous  or  intemperate  knowledge.  'Lo,  Tantalus,  I  here 
tormented  lye:  Of  whom  high  Jove  wont  whylome  featedbee.'  Tantalus 
served  the  gods  with  a  dish  made  of  the  body  of  his  son  Pelops;  as 
Fulgentius  says,  in  order  to  test  their  immortality  (Fabularum  liber,  ed. 
Helm,  1898,  p.  57)— a  curious  thing  to  do.  Others,  with  Pindar,  say  that 
being  a  guest  of  Jove,  Tantalus  grew  arrogant,  and  reported  to  men  the 
secrets  of  divine  knowledge.  Comes  says  he  suffers  'ob  loquacitatem,  quia 
secreta  Deorum  mortalibus  diuutgaveret9 9  'for  his  loquacity,  in  that  he 
revealed  to  mortals  the  secrets  of  the  Gods'  (pp.  633  ff.)  and  quotes 
Cornelius  Gallus  saying  that  Tantalus  'published  what  should  not  be 
spoken'.  'Why,'  asks  Comes,  'was  Tantalus  called  a  son  of  Jupiter? 
Because  he  was  held  to  be  a  man  deeply  versed  in  divine  and  natural 
knowledge,  and  this,  as  the  Pythagoreans  understood,  is  not  every  man's 
having,  but  pertains  only  to  those  whose  souls  have  been  especially 
summoned  from  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  to  inhabit  these  bodies'  (Comes, 
p.  637).  Tantalus,  in  short,  revealed  to  the  profane  the  innermost  secrets 
of  religion.  Similarly  Ovid  says  that  Tantalus  was  punished  for  revealing 
or  despising  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  got  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  his  fault  (Ars  Am.,  ii.  601-6);  and  Pausanias  in  the  account 
of  Polygnotus'  painting  shows  Tantalus  suffering  in  hell  among  those 
who  showed  disrespect  for  these  mysteries  (X.  xxxi).  Guyon  refusing 
him  help,  says  he  must  be  an  example  of  the  mind's  intemperance, 
not  the  body's.  Tantalus,  like  the  apples,  stands  for  a  blasphemous 
ambition  of  divine  knowledge,  a  subject  both  traditional,  and,  in 
Spenser's  time,  acutely  topical,  for  the  limits  of  permitted  enquiry 
were  a  matter  of  interest  to  theologians,  scientists,  and  magicians 
alike. 

The  companion  of  Tantalus  is  Pontius  Pilate,  and  one  confesses  to 
feeling  less  certain  here.  He  calls  himself 'the  falsest  judge  alas,  and  most 
unjust'  and  certainly  as  a  magistrate  he  corrupts  the  purposes  by  falsify- 
ing the  law.  As  an  archetype  of  judicial  corruption  he  was  presented  in 
the  Townely  plays  as  a  questmonger,  an  unambiguously  vile  and 
corrupt  lawyer.16  Here  he  admits  that  he  'delivered  up  the  Lord  of  life 
to  die,  And  did  acquite  a  murder  felonous,  The  whiles  my  hands  I 
16  A.  Williams,  'The  Characterization  of  Pilate  in  the  Towneley  Plays'. 
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washt  in  purine.'  His  question,  'what  is  truth?'  would  in  the  circum- 
stances fall  under  the  Augustinian  curiositas;  and  he  abuses  knowledge.17 
There  is  small  doubt,  then,  that  Guyon  undergoes  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  glory,  and  inordinate  or  blasphemous  curiosity.  There  remains, 
at  this  stage,  one  obscure  and  important  detail,  Proserpina's  silver  seat 
or  stool,  in  which  Mammon  urges  the  weary  knight  to  rest  and  eat  an 
apple.  Had  he  done  so,  the  fiend  would  have  seized  him.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  stool?  It  cannot  be,  in  common  sense,  what  the  commenta- 
tors say,  an  invitation  to  sloth.  Upton  wrote  an  interesting  but  unsatis- 
factory note  relating  the  stool  to  the  seat  upon  which  Theseus  sits  for 
ever  in  Aeneid,  vi:  Sedet,  aeternumque  sedebit]  Infelix  Theseus  (617-18). 
This  is  traditionally  moralized  in  the  manner  of  Tertullian:  'to  sit  too 
long  is  laborious  in  itself;  the  poet  Virgil  treats  it  as  a  punishment  .  .  .' 
(quoted  in  Gronovius,  Thesaurus,  X,  16).  And  Spenser  alludes  to  Theseus 
in  F.Q.  (I.  v.  35)  describing  the  damned  in  the  course  of  his  passage  on 
Aesculapius  in  the  underworld:  'Theseus  condemned  to  endlesse  slouth 
by  law'.  But  Theseus  was  condemned  to  sloth,  not  for  sloth;  in  fact  he 
had  just  been  attempting  with  some  vigour  the  rape  of  Proserpina. 
Upton  gets  nearer  the  point  when  he  adds,  'This  stoole,  on  which  it  was 
unlawful  to  sit,  our  poet  imaged  from  the  forbidden  seat  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries';  and  he  refers  us  to  the  standard  seventeenth-century  work  on 
these  mysteries,  the  Eleusinia  of  J.  Meurs  or  Meursius,  and  to  War- 
burton's  famous  disquisition  on  the  sixth  Aeneid  in  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  adding,  'Our  knight  has  now  gone  through  a  kind  of  initiation, 
and  passed  all  the  fiery  trials;  and  comes  out  more  temperate  and  just,  as 
silver  tried  in  the  fire'  {Variorum,  Spenser,  ii,  239). 

I  think  Upton  was  right  ahout  the  stool,  and  about  the  initiatory 
nature  of  Guyon's  ordeal;  but  the  points  need  proving.  The  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Demeter  has  a  stool  covered  with  a  silver  fleece,  on  which 
Demeter,  after  Iambe  has  made  her  smile,  consents  to  sit;  but  the  Hymn 
was  not  known,  save  for  a  few  lines,  until  1780.  However,  as  Allen 
points  out  in  his  edition  (p.  151),  this  seat  was  often  related  to  the  sorrow- 
ful stone,  agelastos  petra,  on  which  Ceres  sat  by  a  well  on  the  road  to 
Eleusis;  and  this  stone  has  a  well-established  place  in  the  ritual  as  a  for- 
bidden seat.  Clement  of  Alexandria  knew  that  the  mystes  might  not  sit 
in  a  certain  seat,  'lest  they  should  appear  to  be  imitating  the  mourn- 
ing Ceres'  (Protrepticon),  and  Meursius  repeats  this  '.  .  .  ne  lugentem 
imitari  viderentur'  (Eleusinia  (1619),  p.  10).  This  forbidden  seat  of  the 

17  Spenser's  Pilate   cries   out  in   the   manner   of  Virgil's   Theseus,    'discite 
ustitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  divos\  Aeneid,  vi.  620. 
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mysteries  was  associated  with  Theseus,  who,  either  by  his  descent  or  in 
the  course  of  a  preparatory  initiation  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  violated 
the  secret  knowledge  they  confer.  He  duly  appears  in  the  Polygnotus 
painting,  in  his  Chair  of  Forgetfulness,  as  it  was  called;  he  is  to  pass 
eternity  forgetting  what  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  not  to  know 
(Pausanias,  xxix.  9).  I  should  like  to  produce,  but  cannot,  Spenser's 
immediate  source  for  this  placing  of  a  punitive  chair  of  oblivion  in  the 
garden  of  Proserpina;18  it  is  in  Meurs — too  late,  of  course,  and  in  a 
scholium  on  Aristophanes,  perhaps  too  obscure.  However,  it  seems 
certain  enough  that  this  Chair  or  stool  fits  the  general  pattern  of  the 
Garden  temptations;  they  are  all  associated  with  the  sin  of  forbidden 
knowledge,  and  the  related  sin  of  revealing  or  perverting  divine 
knowledge. 


In  its  general  conception,  the  underworld  in  which  this  total  temptation 
is  enacted  derives  from  Aeneid,  vi,  of  which  a  normal  Renaissance  alle- 
gorical interpretation  was  that  Aeneas  underwent  certain  trials  to 
strengthen  his  own  virtues  that  they  might  collaborate  with  divine  grace 
in  bringing  him  to  a  final  spiritual  consummation.19  But  Spenser  drew 
also  on  Homer  and  Claudian;  and  he  seems  to  me  to  have  used  also  the 
Delphic  murals  as  described  by  Pausanias.  These  were  an  important 
source  of  Renaissance  mythography  (Seznec,  pp.  232  ff.),  and  contain, 
as  does  Claudian,  Eleusinian  elements.  For  example,  Polygnotus 
depicted  the  basket  of  Demeter  which  was  an  important  ritual  object; 
he  showed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fate  of  the  profaner  of  the  mysteries. 
Pausanias  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fiend  Eurynomus  (X.  xxviii) 
amplified  by  Cartari  in  his  Imagini  de  i  Dei,  a  standard  manual  (1581 
ed.,  p.  235).  Cartari  describes  the  practice  Eurynomus  had  of  tearing  his 
victims  to  pieces,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  same  fiend  described  by  Spenser 
as  continually  threatening  Guy  on.  In  the  Eleusinian  rite  the  suppliant  was 
followed  by  a  fury,  and  was  forbidden  to  turn  round.20  There  is  a  con- 
currence of  detail  to  suggest  that  Spenser  was  doing  what  had  been  done 
before;  so  Michelangelo  in  his  Bacchus  may  have  celebrated  the  mysteries 

18  Persephone  is  represented  visually  as  sitting  on  a  silver  chair  holding  up  a 
pomegranate  (V.  Magnien,  Les  Mysteres  d'Eleusis  (1950),  p.  136). 

19  As  in  the  Disputationes  Camaldulenses  of  Landino,  of  the  Florentine  Academy; 
see  M.  Y.  Hughes,  Virgil  and  Spenser  (University  of  California  Publications  in 
English)  (1929),  pp.  263-418,  especially  pp.  399  fF. 

20  Iamblichus,  Protrepticon,  p.  340;  see  also  Lucian,  Cataplus. 
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of  Dionysius  (Wind,  pp.  147  fF.)  suggesting  an  initiatory  rite  based  upon 
ancient  mysteries. 

There  is,  naturally,  an  ambiguity  in  the  attitude  of  the  Renaissance  to 
these  mysteries.  They  were  pagan,  and  the  early  fathers  strenuously 
condemned  them;  but  the  Neo-platonists  valued  them  highly,  and  their 
influence  in  Spenser's  day  was  powerful.  Even  Clement,  an  important 
source  of  information  on  Eleusis,  saw  that  they  were  in  some  respects 
parallel  to  Christian  teaching  (Stromata,  V.  ii);  an  initiate  exchanges  a 
human  for  a  divine  phronesis;  he  spends  three  days  in  'hell'.  Tertullian, 
commenting  on  the  rite  in  which  Mithraic  initiates  were  offered,  and 
were  required  to  refuse,  a  crown,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  cave, 
argued  that  this  was  the  devil  imitating  divine  things  (De  Corona,  xv). 
The  celebrated  initiation  of  Apuleius  was  regularly  given  a  Christian 
application,21  and  Meurs  himself  insists,  as  do  many  others,  that  the  aim 
of  the  mysteries  was  the  correction  of  life,  the  achievement  of  a  per- 
fection which  would  bring  happiness  in  this  life  and  honour  in  the  next 
(Meursius,  pp.  12,  47;  taking  the  hint  from  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  xi).  The 
Platonic  interpretation  of  the  rite  as  representing  the  descent  of  the  soul 
into  matter  and  its  liberation  therefrom  was  not  hostile  to  Christian 
teaching,  especially  under  the  conditions  I  described  earlier;  the  veiling  of 
truth  under  the  shows  of  pagan  myth  and  religion  is  assumed  in  allegories 
of  Spenser's  kind,  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  has  reinforced  the  theme  of 
Guyon's  initiation  with  a  series  of  occult  allusions  to  the  Eleusinian  rite. 

What  makes  this  the  more  likely  is  the  fact  that  Hercules  was  an 
Eleusinian  initiate;  he  had  to  be,  before  he  could  descend  to  the  under- 
world for  Cerberus — a  labour  allegorized  as  the  conquest  of  the  passions 
(Meursius,  p.  12).  There  is  no  space  to  speak  of  the  strong  element  of 
Hercules  in  Guyon,  as  in  most  of  Spenser's  knights.  It  is  another  subject. 
Suffice  it  that  Guyon  even  in  his  lapse  when  he  sees  the  nymphs  in  the 
fountain,  is  imitating  Hercules,  who  had  become  as  a  result  of  the 
allegorization  of  his  Choice  and  his  Labours,  a  type  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
indeed  of  Christ.22  There  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  conse- 

21  See  the  commentary  of  Beroaldus;  and  A.  D.  Nock,  Conversion  (1933), 
Chap.  IX. 

22  See  M.  Y.  Hughes,  'The  Christ  of  Paradise  Regained  and  the  Renaissance 
Heroic  Tradition',  Studies  in  Philology  (1938),  pp.  254-77;  also  Hallett  Smith, 
pp.  290  fF.  That  Guyon  could  partake  simultaneously  of  the  nature  of  Christ  and 
Hercules  is  suggested  by  this  observation  of  Comes  (ed.  cit.,  p.  1056),  'In  order  to 
show  that  wisdom  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  without  this 
divine  will,  they  [the  ancients]  feigned  that  Hercules,  that  is  to  say  fortitude  and 
honesty  and  greatness  of  soul  in  overthrowing  vice  and  trampling  down  pleasures, 
was  the  Son  of  God.' 
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quence  of  what  I  have  argued:  that  Guy  on  in  the  cave  is  imitating  both 
Hercules  and  Christ,  particularly  in  their  initiatory  ordeals. 


I  return  now  to  the  original  total  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  desert. 
We  have  seen  that  Guyon's  corresponds  in  its  general  pattern;  but  a 
consideration  of  a  few  more  aspects  will  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
questions,  what  is  Guy  on  initiated  into?  How  is  he  different  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  Cave?  Let  us  take  up  the  resemblances  between  his 
temptation  and  that  of  Christ. 

Christ  wished  to  be  tempted  'that  he  might  strengthen  us  against 
temptations'  (Summa  Theologies  III.  41.  1);  this  was,  as  St.  Gregory  said, 
'not  unworthy'  in  him,  and  Guyon's  openly  encountering  Mammon  is 
parallel.  Christ's  resistance  is  exemplary;  so  is  Guyon's.  'Christ  of  his  own 
freewill  exposed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil .  .  .  the  devil  prefers 
to  assail  a  man  who  is  alone  .  .  .  And  so  it  was  that  Christ  went  out  into 
the  desert,  as  to  a  field  of  battle,  to  be  tempted  there  by  the  devil.'  So 
Aquinas,  adding  that  Christ  actually  provoked  the  devil.  The  distinction 
between  a  proper  avoidance  of  the  occasion  of  sin  and  a  proper  acceptance 
of  the  good  temptations  which  strengthen  a  man  for  great  achievements 
is  as  clear  in  Spenser,  who  makes  Occasio  a  character  in  the  Second 
Book,  as  it  is  in  Aquinas.  The  difference  is  between  an  external  tempta- 
tion, like  Job's  or  Christ's,  and  a  temptation  caused  internally  by  con- 
cupiscence. The  former  variety  is  without  sin  (Heb.,iv.  15:  Christ 'was/// 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin').  'And  hence,'  adds 
St.  Thomas,  'Christ  wished  to  be  tempted  by  an  enemy,  but  not  by  the 
flesh.'  The  proper  resistance  to  such  temptation  is  passive.  This  is  the 
familiar  paradox  of  Christian  warfare,  that  the  soldier  puts  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  but  merely  suffers  himself  to  be  tempted;  and  this  dis- 
poses of  Berger's  objection,  that  Guyon  is  quite  untroubled  by  Mam- 
mon's inducements  and  merely  pandering  to  his  own  vanity  (Berger, 
pp.  17  ff.).  Augustine  had  distinguished  at  length  between  the  passive 
Christian  and  the  active  pagan  heroism;  Aquinas  reaffirms  this  in  the 
present  context:  'Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  not  by 
powerful  deeds,  but  rather  by  suffering'  (5.T.,  III.  41.  1).  Milton  says  he 
conquered  'by  humiliation  and  strong  sufferance';  his  Christ  replies 
'temperately',  'sagely',  'unmoved',  etc.,  to  all  temptation,  and  defeats 
the  final  temptation  of  violence  by  complete  immobility  on  the 
pinnacle, 
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Christ's  temptation  took  place  at  the  end  of  his  time  in  the  wilderness; 
so  did  Guyon's.  He  allowed  this  because  at  such  a  time  the  devil  would 
dare  to  approach  him;  he  'abandoned  his  manhood  to  its  nature'  that  he 
might  conquer  the  devil  'not  by  God,  but  by  the  flesh'  (S.T.,  III.  41.  4). 
Similarly  Guyon  undertakes  Mammon  as  natural  man  (without  his 
palmer)  and  vanquishes  him  'not  as  by  God,  but  as  by  man'  (S.T.,  III. 
41.  4).  After  the  temptation  Christ,  in  the  weakness  of  his  human  nature, 
receives  the  ministrations  of  angels;  so  does  Guyon.  According  to  Luke, 
iv.  13,  the  devil  then  'departed  from  him  for  a  time',  and  this  was 
interpreted  as  meaning  'until  his  Passion'.  Guyon's  next  temptation  is  at 
the  climax  of  his  quest  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss.  After  his  Herculean  falter- 
ing over  the  nymphs23  in  the  fountain  he  proceeds  to  the  active 
destruction  of  the  evil  Acrasia.  Milton  undoubtedly  thinks  of  the  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  as  a  kind  of  initiation;  having  passed  through  it, 
say  the  angels,  Christ  is  now  ready  for  his  work: 

Queller  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter,  and  begin  to  save  mankind. 
(P.R.,iv.  634-5) 

Hercules,  after  his  own  (passive)  initiation,  became  actively  heroic  and 
dragged  Cerberus,  the  passion,  from  hell.  Hercules  was  the  pagan  type 
of  heroic  virtue,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  Christianized.  If  Guyon's 
temptation  was  a  prelude  to  an  active  heroic  virtue,  we  should  now  ask 
what  this  virtue  was. 


The  classic  exposition  is  in  a  book  upon  which  Spenser  certainly  drew, 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Aristotle,  at  the  end  of  his  Sixth  Book,  distin- 
guishes between  'natural'  and  'proper'  virtue;  we  are  born  with  the  first, 
but  the  second  is  what  we  aspire  to,  and  it  cannot  exist  without  prudence. 
Book  VII,  which  is  mostly  about  the  lower  virtue  Continence,  opens  with 

23  Guyon  (unlike  his  colleague  in  Book  V)  does  not  succumb  to  pleasure  as 
Hercules  did  to  Omphale.  On  this  aspect  of  Hercules,  cf.  Comes,  p.  713,  'Magis 
periculosum  est  ne  voluptatibus,  quam  dimcultatibus,  plerumque  vincamur', 
which  is  echoed  by  Spenser  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth  Canto  of  Book  II: 

A  Harder  lesson  to  learn  Continence 

In  joyous  pleasure,  then  in  grievous  paine. 
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some  distinctions.  Three  things  are  to  be  avoided;  vice,  incontinence, 
brutality.  The  contraries  of  the  first  two  are  virtue  and  continence;  the 
contrary  of  the  third  is  Heroic  Virtue,  which  places  men  above  others, 
in  the  likeness  of  gods.  Aristotle  says  very  little  about  Heroic  Virtue  but 
it  is  enough,  in  the  context  of  so  famous  a  book,  to  have  provoked  a  long 
debate,  in  which  the  virtue  of  Hercules  also  plays  its  large  part.  Augustine 
made  it  a  suffering  virtue:  Isidore  of  Seville  applied  the  idea  to  poetry. 
Milton  has  the  virtue  in  mind  when  he  writes  in  Areopagitica  of  the  true 
warfaring  Christian  as  one  who,  like  Hercules,  'can  apprehend  and  con- 
sider vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain* 
(ed.  cit.,  p.  514);  and  Paradise  Lost,  ix  opens  with  an  excursus  on  his  'Sad 
task,  yet  argument  |  Not  less  but  more  Heroic  then  the  wrauth  |  Of  stern 
Achilles',  and  a  defence  of  a  new  kind  of  heroism — not  of  wars,  'hitherto 
the  onely  Argument  |  Heroic  deem'd'  but  'the  better  fortitude  |  Of 
patience  and  Heroic  Martyrdom'.  The  frontispiece  of  Sandy's  Ov id  and 
the  verses  prefatory  to  the  work  illustrate  the  association  of  Heroic 
Virtue  with  Pallas  Athene  and  the  control  of  appetite,  as  against  volup- 
tuous indulgence  as  represented  by  Circe  or,  in  some  manifestations, 
Venus:  choose  Heroic  Virtue  and  you  undertake  'the  Path  and  Toyles  of 
Hercules'.  The  formal  confrontation  of  pagan  and  Christian  heroic 
virtue  may  be  found  in  Dryden,  where  it  occurs  at  length  in  a  debate 
between  St.  Catherine  and  a  heathen  philosopher  Apollonius  in  Tyrannic 
Love,  II.  iii.  And,  more  remarkably,  Dryden  uses  the  idea  of  Christianized 
heroic  virtue  elliptically  in  a  witty  passage  of  Annus  Mirabilis.  Prince 
Rupert,  refusing  the  tactical  bait  by  which  the  Dutch  admiral  tried  to  lead 
him  on  to  the  sandbanks,  refuses  the  engagement  and  joins  the  main 
fleet  instead. 

Heroic  Virtue  did  his  Actions  guide, 
And  he  the  substance  not  th' appearance  chose. 

(1.  166) 

In  this  instance  the  normally  impetuous  Rupert  displayed  the  true 
heroism  of  abstinence,  which  incidentally  requires  the  ability  to  distin- 
guish between  apparent  and  real  goods. 

The  idea,  then,  is  common  enough,  especially  in  an  age  ambitious  of 
Christian  epic.  The  reconciliation  of  Aristotle's  Heroic  Virtue  with 
Christianity  had  been  undertaken  by  Aquinas  and  elaborated  in  the 
process  of  distinguishing  between  the  virtues  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (S.T.,  II— I.  68.  1): 
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The  virtues  perfect  man  according  as  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  moved 
by  his  reason  in  his  interior  and  exterior  actions.  Consequently  man 
needs  yet  higher  perfections  whereby  to  be  disposed  to  be  moved  by 
God.  These  perfections  are  called  gifts,  not  only  because  they  are 
infused  by  God,  but  also  because  by  them  man  is  disposed  to  become 
amenable  to  the  Divine  inspiration.  .  .  .  Even  [Aristotle]  says  that  for 
those  who  are  moved  by  Divine  Instinct,  there  is  no  need  to  take 
counsel  according  to  human  reason,  but  only  to  follow  their  inner 
promptings,  since  they  are  moved  by  a  principle  higher  than  human 
reason.  .  .  .  The  gifts  perfect  men  for  acts  which  are  higher  than  acts  of 
virtue.  .  .  .  Hence  Aristotle  above  virtue  commonly  so  called,  places 
a  kind  of  heroic  or  divine  virtue. 

This  reconciliation  of  Aristotle's  Heroic  Virtue  with  the  gifts  is 
brought  about  partly  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party  unnamed, 
Macrobius,  whose  treatment  of  the  Virtues  in  the  Commentary  on 
Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis  was  the  second  great  ancient  source  for 
medieval  and  Renaissance  treatments  of  the  subject.  Following  Plotinus 
(Enn.y  I.  ii)  the  Commentary  'arranges  the  grades  of  the  virtues  accord- 
ing to  a  proper  and  natural  classification:  the  first,  political  virtues,  the 
second  "cleansing"  or  purgatorial  virtues;  the  third  the  virtues  of  the 
purified  mind,  the  fourth,  the  exemplary  virtues.  Virtues  of  the  first 
grade  are  proper  to  man  as  a  social  animal;  virtues  of  the  second  type  are 
found  only  in  the  man  who  is  capable  of  attaining  the  divine,  "the  man 
who  has  resolved  to  be  purged  of  all  contamination  with  the  body",  and 
by  an  escape  from  mortal  things,  as  it  were,  to  mingle  solely  with  the 
divine.'  In  this  grade,  Temperance  is  abstinence  'from  everything  that 
the  habits  of  the  body  seek,  as  far  as  nature  will  permit'.  The  third  type 
'includes  the  virtues  of  the  purified  and  serene  mind,  completely  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  taint  of  this  world'.  The  fourth  type  is 
inaccessible  to  men,  consisting  of  the  virtues  'that  are  present  in  the 
divine  mind  itself.  Macrobius  sums  up:  'The  first  type  of  virtues  miti- 
gates the  passions,  the  second  puts  them  away,  the  third  has  forgotten 
them,  and  to  the  fourth  they  are  anathema.' 

When  Aquinas  speaks  of  'those  who  are  moved  by  Divine  instinct' — 
the  most  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  heroic  virtue  in  literature  is 
Milton's  Samson  at  the  end  of  his  life — he  presumably  has  in  mind  the  man 
who  possesses  the  Macrobian  virtues  of  the  third  type.  One  may  see  the 
conflation  of  Aristotle  and  Macrobius  in  Benedict  xiv's  treatment,  which 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  calls  'classical',  of  heroic  virtue:  'a  habit  of  good 
conduct  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  a  new  motive  power  stronger 
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than  all  corresponding  inborn  inclinations,  capable  of  rendering  easy  a 
series  of  acts  each  of  which,  for  the  ordinary  man,  would  be  beset  with 
great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties'.  And  Benedict  distinguishes 
between  the  'social  virtues',  which  are  the  political  virtues  of  Macrobius 
related  to  Matthew,  v.  48,  and  the  exemplary  or  divine  virtues,  adding 
that  'it  is  .  .  .  necessary  to  posit  certain  intermediate  virtues  which  are 
between  the  social,  which  are  human,  and  the  exemplary,  which  are 
divine.  These  intermediate  virtues  are  of  two  degrees  of  perfection;  the 
lesser  in  the  soul  still  struggling  upwards  from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  likeness 
with  God — these  are  called  the  purifying  virtues  (virtutes  purgatoriae) :  the 
greater  in  the  souls  which  have  already  attained  to  the  divine  likeness — 
these  are  called  the  virtues  of  the  purified  soul  (virtutes  jam  purgati  animi) 
.  .  .  this  is  a  perfection  rare  in  this  life.'  The  distinction  between  heroic 
virtue,  so  Christianized,  and  sanctity,  is  a  fine  one;  but  it  is  demonstrated 
in  the  parallel  careers  of  Guyon  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  The  progress 
of  Guyon  towards  heroic  virtue  is  from  virtutes  purgatoriae  to  virtutes 
jam  purgati  animi;  and  the  inclusive  temptation  of  the  Cave  of  Mammon 
is  a  divine  aid  to  this  progress. 

To  bring  the  matter  of  the  virtues  nearer  to  Spenser,  one  may  mention 
Tasso's  brief  and  direct  treatment  of  it  in  his  discourse  Delia  Virtu 
Heroica  e  della  Carita.  Cicero,  he  says — but  he  means  Macrobius — placed 
above  the  moral  virtues  'le  purgatorie,  e  quelle  d'anima  giapurgata,  e 
l'esemplari'.  He  places  Heroic  Virtue  as  far  above  the  moral  virtues  as 
heroes  are  above  men,  between  the  human  and  the  divine.  Aristotle  he 
finds  in  some  ways  unhelpful,  since  there  must  be  more  to  say  about  the 
virtue  than  that  it  is  abstention  from  vice  and  bestiality;  indeed  he  was 
wrong  to  call  it  a  mediocrity.  It  is  a  perfection  of  good,  and  it  has  its  own 
soggetto,  as  temperance  has  pleasure  and  fortitude  danger?  It  contains 
all  the  other  virtues,  as  the  heavens  the  elements,  in  a  nobler  and  more 
eminent  mode.  The  nearest  of  the  virtues  to  the  Heroic  is  Magnanimity; 
heroic  virtue  is  to  magnanimity  as  glory  is  to  honour.  Above  all  the 
other  virtues  it  involves  prudence.  Is  it  a  way  of  keeping  the  affections  in 
bounds,  or  does  it  on  occasion  use  their  vehemence?  It  both  reins  and 
employs  the  passions;  for,  as  Plato  says,  'anger  is  the  warrior  of  the 
reason'.  It  has  to  do  more  with  action  than  speculation.  Finally,  it  re- 
sembles Charity  in  that  Charity  contains  the  other  theological  virtues; 
and  it  has  no  limited  end;  and  controls  the  affections  efficaciously;  and  looks 
for  the  reward  of  glory.  But  Heroic  Virtue  is  inferior  to  Charity  not  only 
in  that  the  hero  is  inferior  to  the  martyr  in  fortitude,  but  in  its  end;  for  it 
achieves  acts  of  fortitude,  whereas  Charity  benefits  others  (Opere  di 
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Torquato  Tasso  (1823),  xi,  169  ff.).  Elsewhere,  Tasso  calls  proper  to  heroic 
poetry  the  virtues  acquired  by  long  exercise  and  also  those  infused  by 
divine  grace  (xii,  7).  The  Aeneid  is  the  pagan  model  of  an  epic  in  which 
both  kinds  of  virtue  are  represented;  and  it  is  balanced  on  the  mysterious 
sixth  book,  in  which  Aeneas  descends  into  Hell. 

Guyon  is  concerned  with  Heroic  Virtue,  as  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
with  Charity.  In  the  course  of  his  quest,  the  Red  Cross  Knight  errs, 
suffers,  is  purged,  and  attains  to  sanctity  and  a  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
City.  Guyon  passes  from  the  lower  temperance  of  natural  habit  to  the 
virtue  of  a  hero,  which  includes  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  His  achievement 
is  active,  indeed  destructive;  he  makes  his  anger  the  warrior  of  his  reason. 
He  passes  not  from  temperance  to  continence,  as  they  argue  who  relate 
Spenser  too  narrowly  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Aristotle,  but  through  a 
purgatorial  process  from  human  to  semi-divine  virtue,  from  a  human  to 
a  divine  phronesis.  He  becomes  one  of  the  purified  souls  described  by 
Benedict,  rare  in  this  life;  not  a  saint  but  a  hero,  like  Hercules  after  his 
initiation.  But  the  initiation  of  Guyon  is  modelled  upon  the  temptation 
of  the  great  exemplar  of  Christian  heroic  virtue,  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 
After  his  succour  by  the  angels  he  can  proceed,  'all  his  great  work  before 
him  set'.  He  destroys  the  Bower  without  reflection,  as  if  by  an  inner 
prompting.  His  initiatory  temptation  in  the  Cave  of  Mammon  is  the 
necessary  preparation  for  his  assault  on  Acrasia,  just  as  the  temptation  of 
Christ  was  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  final  victory  over  Satan. 

The  Cave  of  Mammon  is  a  mystery  of  the  sort  that  labours  to  be 
shadowed  with  obscurity.  We  have  first  to  see  that  the  temptations  to 
which  Guyon  is  subjected  are  tacitly  based  upon  those  of  Christ,  and  that 
they  represent  all  possible  temptations.  The  passive  resistance  of  Guyon 
is  related,  by  a  typical  syncretist  device,  to  the  pagan  mysteries  as  well  as 
to  Christ  as  hero.  Guyon  undergoes,  like  Aeneas  in  the  allegorized 
Aeneid,  a  purgatorial  experience,  and  emerges  no  longer  a  knight  of 
mere  temperance  but  an  exemplar  of  heroic  virtue  and  direct  instrument 
of  providence.  At  the  beginning  of  Book  II,  there  is  a  meeting  between 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Guyon.  When  they  part  the  Palmer  says: 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame, 

Of  late  most  hard  atchiev'ment  by  you  donne, 

For  which  enrolled  is  your  glorious  name 

In  heavenly  Registers  above  the  Sunne, 

Where  you  a  Saint  with  Saints  your  seat  have  wonne: 

But  wretched  we,  where  ye  have  left  your  marke, 

Must  now  anew  begin,  like  race  to  runne. 
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'Like  race' — it  is  notorious  that  the  two  Books  run  in  parallel.  That  is 
because  of  the  parallelism  between  Charity  and  Heroic  Virtue.  The 
trials  of  each  knight  differ  in  accordance  with  their  ends;  but  each  is  tried 
and  purged.  As  Upton  said,  'Our  knight  has  now  gone  through  a  kind 
of  initiation,  and  passed  all  the  fiery  trials:  and  comes  out  more  temper- 
ate and  just,  as  silver  tried  in  the  fire.'  The  state  into  which  he  passes  is  that 
of  heroic  virtue;  he  is  no  longer  a  temperate  man  but  an  active  instru- 
ment of  God. 


Note 

Biographies:  Joseph  Hall,  1 574-1656,  came  of  Puritan  stock,  entered  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1589,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1595.  Under  the  patronage 
of  the  Drury  family  he  secured  the  rectorship  of  Hawstead  in  Suffolk  in  1601, 
but  transferred  to  Waltham  in  Essex  in  1607  under  Lord  Denny's  patronage. 
Hall  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1627;  engaged  in  controversy  with  Milton  in 
1 64 1,  the  year  in  which  he  was  impeached,  and  transferred  to  Norwich,  where 
the  mob  evicted  him  from  his  cathedral.  John  Marston,  1576- 1634,  was  the  son 
of  a  lawyer  of  the  same  name;  his  mother  was  Italian.  Marston  entered  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  1592,  became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1594  and 
held  chambers  there  intermittently  until  1606.  He  disappointed  his  father's  hopes 
of  a  legal  career,  though  it  is  not  certain  when  Marston  began  his  career  as  a 
dramatist,  probably  around  1598.  He  married  in  1605,  entered  the  ministry  and 
became  incumbent  of  Christchurch,  Hampshire,  in  1616,  a  living  he  resigned  in 
163 1.  For  John  Donne,  see  the  pre-note  to  Chapter  X. 

Texts.  Hall's  first  three  books  of  Virgidemiarum  (1597)  was  followed  by  the  com- 
plete Virgidemiarum  (1598);  Marston's  Pigmalions  Image  and  Certaine  Satyres 
appeared  in  1598,  and  his  Scourge  of  Villainie  in  the  same  year,  shortly  before 
Guilpin's  anonymously  published  Skialetheia.  Donne's  satires  remained  unprinted 
in  this  period. 

Modern  Editions.  The  best  texts  of  many  Elizabethan  satirists  are  those  edited  by 
Arnold  Davenport  for  the  Liverpool  University  Press;  this  series  includes  the 
works  of  Hall  (1949),  Marston  (i960),  Rankins  (1948),  and  the  Whippet 
Pamphlets  (195 1).  Guilpin's  Skialetheia  was  edited  by  G.  B.  Harrison  (193 1). 
Donne's  satires  are  contained  in  Grierson's  Works  (191 2).  The  best  texts  of 
Harington's  Epigrams  and  Davies'  Epigrams  are  those  of  McClure  (1935)  and 
Howard  (1940)  respectively.  Davies  is  also  available  in  Grosart's  edition  (2  vols., 
1876).  The  Parnassus  Plays  were  edited  by  J.  B.  Leishman  (1949).  Quotations 
are  from  these  editions.  Erasmus  is  quoted  from  J.  Huizinga's  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam (1952),  trans,  by  F.  Hopman. 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  R.  M.  Alden's  pioneering  The  Rise  of  Formal  Satire  in 
England  (1899)  is  still  useful,  corrected  by  Davenport's  various  introductions; 
J.  Peter's  Complaint  and  Satire  in  Early  English  Literature  (1956)  is  the  best  general 
study;  A.  Kernan's  The  Cankered  Muse  (1959)  is  the  most  stimulating,  and  of 
especial  importance  for  Marston.  A.  Tate's  'A  Note  on  Elizabethan  Satire'  is  in 
his  Man  of  Letters  .  .  .  Selected  Essays  (1957).  The  best  account  of  the  literary 
quarrels  are  those  by  Leishman  and  Davenport,  whose  edition  of  Hall  contains 
the  text  of  the  Bishop's  Ban  against  controversial  books  in  1599. 
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IX 

Men  like  Satyrs 

BERNARD   HARRIS 


'Poetry  has  always  had  two  hands',  Robert  Graves  reveals  to  us,  'the 
left  and  the  right;  the  left  for  cursing  and  the  right  for  blessing,  as  there 
is  a  right-handed  and  a  left-handed  worship  of  the  Goddess  Khali 
in  India;  and  as,  among  the  Mohammedans,  the  left  hand  undertakes 
certain  tasks  from  which  the  right  shrinks.'  The  Elizabethans  would 
have  appreciated  this  metaphor,  in  terms  of  their  own  comparative 
deities,  for  along  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses  went  a  respect 
for  Momus,  that  personification  of  fault-finding  and  hostile  criticism. 
In  short,  the  commonest  activity  engaged  in  by  left-handed  poetry  is 
satire,  from  which  not  only  the  right  hand  shrinks  but  much  literary 
criticism. 

These  are  understandable  reactions,  but  if  the  right  hand  need  not 
know  what  the  left  is  doing,  the  critic  has  to  develop  a  balanced  sense  of 
ambidexterity.  His  first  difficulty,  encountered  in  any  discussion  of 
satirical  poetry,  is  that  of  distinguishing,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  reminds  us  we 
must  do,  between  satire  as  a  literary  kind  and  the  satiric  element  present 
in  so  many  literary  forms.  The  great  works  of  modern  vernacular 
achievement  usually  called  'satires' — among  them  Animal  Farm,  Erewhon, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  or  Hudibras — are  properly  seen  by  Lewis  as  deriving 
from  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  or  Lucian,  and  not  from  the  Roman  satirists, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  or  Persius,  to  whom  one  might  add  Martial.  Lewis 
regrets  their  influence  upon  the  Elizabethan  satirists,  stigmatizes  Roman 
satire  as  having  produced  no  single  great  poem,  and  concludes:  'It  was 
therefore,  arguably,  in  an  evil  hour  that  the  humanistic  passion  for 
reviving  all  ancient  kinds  led  certain  Elizabethans  to  express  their  satiric 
impulse  in  formal  satire.' 

I  think  it  is  also  arguable  that  this  humanistic  passion  was  the  product 

not  so  much  of  scholarly  fury  as  poetic  sensibility,  that  the  great  vogue 

of  the  epigram  and  formal  verse  satire  in  the  1590's  was  not  an  isolated 

phenomenon  but  the  culmination  of  many  earlier  manifestations  of  the 
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satiric  spirit.  To  understand  the  'evil  hour',  in  other  words,  we  must  see 
how  the  day  had  gone. 

The  Praise  of  Folly  (Encomium  Moriac)  opens  sixteenth-century  satire 
just  as  boldly  as  The  Scourge  of  Villanie  was  to  close  it,  and  behind  their 
titles,  of  ironic  tribute  and  moral  castigation,  lie  the  different  poles 
between  which  the  satiric  spirit  may  move.  Erasmus  delivered  a  prose 
sermon  in  the  language  of  civilized  Europe,  and  succeeded  in  mocking 
not  only  that  civilization  but  the  permanent  pretensions,  delusions,  and 
vanities  of  humanity.  Erasmus  wrote  a  work  of  genius;  Marston, 
labouring  to  set  his  unruly,  lewd,  and  contemporary  society  in  the  stocks, 
was  satisfied  to  coin  a  counterfeit.  For  The  Praise  of  Folly  shares  with 
those  more  recent  'satires'  mentioned  earlier,  not  a  common  form  but  a 
similar  essential  communication  of  an  idiosyncratic  vision  of  the  world 
and  the  creation  of  a  unique  structure  to  display  this  fantasy. 

Erasmus,  travelling  over  the  Alps  in  1508  towards  England  and  the 
company  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  meditated  upon  his  host,  'that  most  witty 
and  wise  of  all  his  friends,  with  that  curious  name  Moros,  the  Greek  word 
for  a  fool,  which  so  ill  became  his  personality'.  And  from  the  simple  pun 
there  evolved  the  whole  elaborate  paradox,  that  folly  is  worldly  wisdom, 
is  the  force  motivating  the  world,  is  wisdom  itself.  For  the  essence  of  the 
Encomium  Moriae  is  what  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  in  his  translation  of 
1549,  got  into  a  shoulder-note,  'No  societie  of  life  with  out  Foly';  since 
in  Stultitia's  argument  no 

friendship,  societie  of  life,  or  companiyng  together,  maie  with  out 
mine  accesse  be  pleasant,  or  longe  lyfed,  as  not  the  people  woulde 
longe  beare  theyr  ruler,  nor  a  servaunt  his  maister,  a  mayde  hir 
mastres,  a  scholer  his  teacher,  a  friende  his  friende,  the  husband  his 
wife,  a  lender  the  hirer,  a  chamberfelow  his  chemberfelow,  nor  a 
bourdmate  his  bourdmate,  unles  by  turnes  atwixte  them  selves  they 
should  sometyme  erre,  somtyme  flatter,  somtimes  winke  for  the 
nones,  &  now  &  than  coumfort  their  bittred  tast  with  some  hony  of 
foolishnesse  (D2). 

Challoner's  vernacular  struggles  perhaps  too  colourfully  with  the 
limpid  Latin,  whose  severely  logical  progression  Huizinga  paraphrases 
more  exactly: 

Folly  in  the  garb  of  pride,  of  vanity,  of  vainglory,  is  the  hidden 
spring  of  all  that  is  considered  high  and  great  in  the  world.  The  state 
with  its  posts  of  honour,  patriotism  and  national  pride;  the  stateliness 
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of  ceremonies,  the  delusion  of  caste  and  nobility — what  is  it  but  folly? 
War,  the  most  foolish  thing  of  all,  is  the  origin  of  all  heroism.  What 
prompted  the  Deciuses,  what  Curtius,  to  sacrifice  themselves?  Vain- 
glory. It  is  this  folly  which  produces  states;  through  her,  empires, 
religion,  law-courts,  exist. 

As  Huizinga  comments,  'This  is  bolder  and  more  chilling  than  Machia- 
velli,  more  detached  than  Montaigne.'  For  the  text  of  Stultitia's  sermon, 
'Stultorum  infmitus  est  numerus',  ironically  echoing  Ecclesiastes,  is 
inexorably  developed  to  its  mocking  conclusion,  via  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing of  the  foolishness  of  God  and  the  Platonic  observation  of  the  lunacy 
of  lovers,  that  the  ultimate  wisdom  is  ultimately  folly.  This  incorpora- 
tion within  Folly  of  that  spontaneous  energy  which  Huizinga  terms  'all 
that  is  vitality  and  the  courage  of  life'  sets  Erasmus  and  the  More  of 
Utopia  apart,  in  their  ironic  scepticism,  from  the  native  English  tradition 
of  moral  complaint  against  specific  abuses. 

Erasmus  lived  to  dislike  The  Praise  of  Folly  (More  had  made  'the 
camel  dance'),  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  either  for  its  fame 
or  for  the  different  direction  which  English  satire  took.  The  work 
was  inimitable,  the  inspired  product  of  the  learned  and  assured  con- 
versation, soon  to  be  dominated  by  Rabelais,  which  was  heard  for  per- 
haps the  last  time  among  sixteenth-century  Englishmen  in  the  brief 
days  which  Erasmus  spent  under  More's  roof.  By  contrast,  in  the  phrase 
of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Skelton  seems  often  to  have  been  at  such  a  great 
feast  of  languages  and  stolen  only  the  scraps,  though  he  lives  for  us  still 
on  the  alms-basket  of  words.  His  Bowge  ofCourte  had  followed  the  mode 
of  French  and  early  English  allegorical  satire,  but  in  Why  Come  Ye  Nat  to 
Courte? — the  invective  against  Cardinal  Wolsey — Skelton  tells  us  where 
he  has  been  and  who  sent  him  there:  he  has  been  'forcebly  constrayned, 
I  At  Juvinals  request'.  And  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  Juvenalian  tag, 
'Difficile  est  satiram  non  scribere',  which  R.  M.  Alden  long  ago  noted  as 
the  motto  of  later  Elizabethan  satirists. 

Despite  Skelton's  introduction  of  Juvenal,  it  is  Horace  who  makes  our 
acquaintance  first  in  Elizabethan  invocations  of  classical  authority. 
Wyatt  had  left  some  imitations  of  Horace  in  the  form  of  moral  musings, 
but  a  more  significant  work  is  Thomas  Drant's  A  Mcdicinable  Morall,  that 
is,  the  two  Bookes  or  Horace  his  Satyres,  Englished  according  to  the  pre- 
scription of  Saint  Hierome  (1566),  a  stern  sedative  indeed  for  any  hangover 
from  the  feast  of  fools.  From  its  sombre  salute  To  the  Reader,  'Gentle 
and  Christian  Reader,  miserie  from  our  beginninge:  and  tyranie  of 
appetite  to  our  ending',  we  are  quite  clear  about  the  moral  object  of 
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Drant's  endeavour  that  'who  so  but  knewe  the  least  part  of  Horace  his 
satyres  .  .  .  may  nowe  unclerstande  them  all  in  their  new  Englishe 
livery'.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  punitive  labour;  Drant  boasts: 

I  have  done  as  the  people  of  god  were  commanded  to  do  with  their 
captive  women  that  were  hansome  and  beautifull:  I  have  shaved  of  his 
heare,  &  pared  of  his  nailes  (that  is)  I  have  wiped  awaye  all  his  vanitie 
and  superfluitie  of  matter.  Further,  I  have  for  the  most  part  drawen 
his  private  carpyng  of  this  or  that  man  to  a  general  moral. 

He  has  gone  further  than  the  people  of  God  were  instructed,  and  ruined 
his  victim.  Wyatt  had  at  least  employed  the  civility  of  terza  rima  for  his 
Horatian  imitations;  with  Drant  we  revert  mainly  to  the  old  'fourteener' 
measure,  which  merely  forced  Horace  out  of  his  'Roman  coate  into  an 
English  gaberdine'  (to  borrow  Madido's  remark  in  The  Pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus). 

In  short,  Drant's  translation  made  no  advance  upon  the  task  of  realiz- 
ing within  English  verse-forms  an  appropriate  vehicle  of  satire;  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  confess  it,  since  he  oddly  records  'I  can  soner  trans- 
late twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greeke  Homer  than  sixe  out  of  Horace'. 
Yet  Drant's  failure  must  not  be  set  against  Ariosto's  success  in  converting 
Italian  satire  to  the  Horatian  model;  Drant  did  not  connect  satire  with 
humour,  and  his  poetry  was  written  with  the  same  pen  as  his  sermons 
preached  against  vanity  of  attire  and  the  sensuality  of  citizens.  He  shares 
the  same  pessimistic  mood  of  reproof  indulged  in  by  Robert  Crowley, 
who  had  published  his  Epigrams  (which  were  really  satires)  and  also  the 
first  edition  of  Piers  Plowman  in  1550;  to  Crowley  London  seemed  'An 
hell  without  order'  and  he  set  himself  to  make  men  hear  'The  voyce  of 
the  laste  trumpet  blowen  bi  the  seventh  angel .  .  .  callying  all  estats  of 
men  to  the  right  path  of  theyr  vocation.'  A  similar,  though  less  prophetic, 
inspiration  moved  Edward  Hake,  Mayor  of  New  Windsor,  to  retale  the 
Newes  out  of  Powles  Churchy  arde.  Entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register 
in  1567,  the  book  appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1579,  when  the  printer  had  been  moved  'after  twelve  yeeres  silence,  to 
hale  again  into  the  lighte  this  my  little  booke  of  englishe  Satyrs'.  But 
Hake's  claim  that  it  'sets  to  vew  the  vices  of  the  time  |  In  Novell  Verse 
and  Satyrs  sharpe  effect'  is  scarcely  justified  either  by  novelty  or  sharpness, 
nor  is  the  Newes  new. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  pedantic,  reforming  and  zealous  early  satirists  had 
achieved  the  poetic  originality  of  the  reprobate  courtier  George 
Gascoigne,  whose  Steel  Glass  of  1576  used  to  be  called  the  first  English 
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satire  in  blank  verse,  until  Alden  pointed  out  that  it  might  also  be  called 
the  last.  The  mood  of  repentance  in  which  Gascoigne  wrote  may  be 
nicely  judged  from  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Lord  Grey: 

I  have  loitred  (my  lorde)  I  confesse,  I  have  lien  streaking  me  (like  a 
lubber)  when  the  sunne  did  shine,  and  now  I  strive  all  in  vaine  to  load 
the  cart  when  it  raineth.  I  regarded  not  my  comeliness  in  the  May- 
moone  of  my  youth,  and  yet  now  I  stand  prinking  me  in  the  glasse, 
when  the  crowes  foote  is  growen  under  mine  eye.  But  what? 

But  what,  indeed:  Gascoigne  scarcely  knew;  he  speaks  of  the  work  as  a 
'Satyre  written  without  rime,  but  I  trust  not  without  reason  .  .  .  what 
soever  it  be'.  His  friend,  N.  R.,  commending  the  author  and  his  works, 
observes  that 

In  Satyres  sharpe  (as  men  of  mickle  praise) 
Lucilius,  and  Horace  were  esteemde. 
Thus  divers  men,  with  divers  vaines  did  write, 
But  Gascoigne  doth,  in  every  vaine  indite. 

Walter  Ralegh,  in  another  commendatory  poem,  phrases  things  more 
happily: 

As  for  the  verse,  who  list  like  trade  to  trye, 
I  feare  me  much,  shal  hardly  reache  so  high. 

The  fear  was  groundless,  for  no  one  tried  it.  Spenser,  who  not  sur- 
prisingly found  he  could  'very  well  abide  Gascoigne's  Steele  Glas\ 
exploited  a  superficially  similar  vein  of  moral  satire  in  Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale  (1591),  which  introduced  the  decasyllabic  couplets  in  which  most 
succeeding  satire  was  composed,  but  in  other  respects  reverted  to  the 
allegorical  form  of  the  medieval  beast-fable  as  a  means  of  covertly  hand- 
ling courtly  and  political  allusions.  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  is  usually  put 
in  a  distinct  and  recognizedly  archaic  category.  But  it  is  less  than  just  to 
complain,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  does,  that  The  Steel  Glass  is  'Medieval  in  every- 
thing but  metre'.  Certainly,  it  parades  the  familiar  figures  of  Kings, 
Ingrateful  Princes,  Knights,  Soldiers,  Lawyers,  Peasants,  False  Judges, 
Merchants,  and  Priests,  especially  Priests.  But  they  are  reviewed  by  a 
new  eye  and  addressed  by  a  fresh  voice.  For  one  thing  Gascoigne  is  a 
gentleman,  however  decayed  in  his  fortunes;  and  for  another  he  is  a 
poet,  however  minor.  His  subtle  feat  was  to  rescue  satire  from  the 
pedants  and  preachers  and  re-introduce  it  to  the  poets.  This  is  delicately 
done  in  the  preliminary  allegory  on  the  fanciful  birth  of  Satire,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  Plain  Dealing  and  Simplicity,  and  a  twin-sister  of  Poetry. 
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Satyra  is  ravished  by  Vain  Delight,  her  brother-in-law,  who  has  her 
tongue  cut  out  with  the  Raysor  of  Restraint.  We  are  invited  to  compare 
the  story  of  Progne  and  Philomele,  since  Satyra  is  also  able  'in  mournful 
wise  to  sing'.  We  see  from  this  fable  that  Gascoigne  has  difficulty  in 
identifying  satire  wholly  with  poetry — his  twin-sisters,  for  instance,  are 
less  intimately  related  than  Graves'  right  and  left  hands — and  is  further 
uncertain  about  the  tone  of  voice  proper  to  satire.  As  a  recognition, 
though  it  is  a  mere  token,  of  classical  authority  Satyra  is  given  the  steel 
glass  by  Lucilius,  and  for  double  measure  the  poem  concludes  with  the 
invocation  of  Piers  Plowman.  Yet  the  poem  escapes  the  direct  imitation 
of  either  classical  or  native  models,  mainly  through  the  projection  of 
Gascoigne's  own  distinct  personality.  He  begins,  unusually  for  a 
satirist,  by  turning  the  glass  upon  himself: 

Wherein  I  see,  a  quicke  capacitie, 

Beraide  with  blots  of  light  Inconstancie: 

An  age  suspect,  bycause  of  youthes  misdeedes. 

A  poets  braine,  possest  with  layes  of  love.  .  .  . 

And  to  be  plaine,  I  see  my  self  so  playne, 

And  yet  so  much  unlike  that  most  I  seemde, 

As  were  it  not  that  Reason  ruleth  me, 

I  should  in  rage,  this  face  of  mine  deface.  .  .  . 

And  he  adds  the  marginal  gloss,  'He  which  wil  rebuke  other  mens 
faults,  shal  do  wel  not  to  forget  his  owne  imperfections.'  But  the  burden 
of  his  moralizing  is  leavened  typically  by  the  Epilogus: 

Alas  (my  lord)  my  hast  was  al  to  hote, 

I  shut  my  glasse,  before  you  gasde  your  fill, 

And  at  a  glimpse,  my  seely  self  have  spied, 

A  stranger  trowpe,  than  any  yet  were  sene: 

Beholde  (my  lorde)  what  monsters  muster  here, 

With  Angels  face,  and  harmefull  helish  harts, 

With  smyling  lookes,  and  depe  deceitful  thoughts, 

With  tender  skinnes,  and  stony  cruel  mindes, 

With  stealing  steppes,  yet  forward  feete  to  fraude.  .  .  . 

The  younger  sorte  come  piping  on  apace, 

In  whistles  made  of  fine  enticing  wood, 

Til  they  have  caught  the  birds  for  whom  they  brided. 

The  elder  sorte  go  stately  stalking  on, 

And  on  their  backs  they  beare  both  land  and  sea, 

Castles  and  Towres,  revenewes  and  receits, 

Lordships,  and  manours,  fines,  yea  fermes  and  al. 
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What  should  these  be?  (speake  you  my  lovely  lord) 

They  be  not  men:  for  why?  they  have  no  beards. 

They  be  no  boyes,  which  weare  such  side  long  gowns. 

They  be  no  Gods,  for  al  their  gallant  glosse. 

They  be  no  divels,  (I  trow)  which  seme  so  saintish. 

What  be  they?  Women?  masking  in  mens  weedes?.  .  . 

Nay  then  (my  lorde)  let  shut  the  glasse  apace, 

High  time  it  were  for  my  pore  Muse  to  winke, 

Since  al  the  hands,  al  paper,  pen  and  inke, 

Which  ever  yet  this  wretched  world  possest, 

Cannot  describe  this  Sex  in  colours  dewe, 

No  no  (my  Lorde)  we  gased  have  enough, 

(And  I  too  much,  God  pardon  me  therfore) 

Better  loke  of,  than  loke  an  ace  to  farre: 

And  better  mumme,  than  meddle  overmuch.  .  .  . 

What  Gascoigne  had  seen  was  the  monstrous  regiment  of  effeminacy — 
not  women,  as  Alden  supposed — but  the  courtly  gallants,  fops,  and 
parasites  whose  increasing  numbers  were  to  characterize  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  serve  with  gathering  emphasis  as  the  principal 
target  of  the  satirists.  In  this  respect,  Gascoigne's  satire  can  be  viewed  with 
historical  respect,  as  well  as  read  with  enjoyment.  He  gracefully  closed 
the  book,  opened  after  him  only  by  Spenser,  of  medieval  and  early 
Tudor  moral  complaint;  at  the  same  time  his  Epilogus  began  a  fresh 
chapter. 


It  is  more  customary,  of  course,  for  literary  historians  to  note  the 
lapse  of  formal  verse  satire  after  Gascoigne  until  the  sudden  emergence 
of  the  satirists  of  the  mid-1590's.  But  the  notion  that  one  kind  of  satire 
ended  and  another  began  is  a  simplification.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that 
the  satiric  spirit  had  taken  many  shapes  without  assuming  any  very 
definite  form.  As  a  literary  kind  its  features  were  already  becoming 
discernible,  however,  in  the  epigram;  and  the  contribution  of  the  epigram 
to  the  general  satiric  movement  is  usually  assumed  by  writers  upon  verse 
satire  without  much  discussion.  But  since  the  epigram  played  so  large  a 
part  the  nature  of  its  role  must  be  defined. 

The  great  vogue  for  the  epigram  in  Europe  had  probably  reached  its 
zenith  in  fourteenth-  and  fifteenth-century  Italy,  where,  in  his  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Burckhardt  tells  us: 

The  Latin  epigram  finally  became  in  those  days  an  affair  of  serious 
importance,  since  a  few  clever  lines,  engraved  on  a  monument  or 
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quoted  with  laughter  in  society,  could  lay  the  foundation  of  a  scholar's 
celebrity. 

Of  all  those  modes  of  epigram  represented  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lyrical,  sepulchral,  elegiac,  satirical,  or  laudatory,  and  found  again  in  the 
Renaissance,  the  commemorative  inscription  and  the  hostile  lampoon 
were  the  most  hugely  enjoyed.  In  Italy,  the  epigram  'was  prized  for 
what  it  was,  in  truth,  to  all  the  educated  classes  of  that  age — the  con- 
centrated essence  of  fame.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,'  says  Burckhardt, 
'was  any  man  so  powerful  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  a  satirical  epigram.' 
From  the  time  of  its  admission  to  England  as  an  item  in  the  recovered 
spoil  of  ancient  learning  the  epigram  had  been  cultivated  as  a  school 
discipline  and  an  academic  entertainment.  Erasmus  praised  the  skill  of 
English  schoolboys  in  Greek  and  Latin  composition,  and  undertook  the 
printing  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  famous  epigrams.  Yet  vernacular 
writers  were  slow  to  appear;  despite  the  popular  native  proverb  literature 
and  the  industry  of  John  Heywood,  the  epigram  remained  very  much 
the  province  of  the  antiquarian  and  scholar,  of  men  such  as  Leland, 
Haddon,  or  Parkhurst.  The  time  seemed  propitious,  therefore,  in  1577, 
when  Timothe  Kendall,  of  Eton,  Oxford,  and  Staple's  Inn,  brought  out 
the  first  renderings  of  Martial  in  the  ornate  and  handsomely  printed 
Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  out  of  sundrie  the  most  singular  authours  selected,  as 
well  auncient  as  late  writers.  Pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  expert  readers  of 
quiche  capacitie.  The  aim  was  patronage,  and  the  book  has  all  the  flourish 
of  ambition  and  the  diffidence  of  the  unknown:  Kendall  dedicated  his 
'little  labour'  to  his  University  Chancellor,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  having  felt  'the  souden  motions  of  mistrustfulnesse  somewhat 
appauled';  but  Kendall  soon  ceased  'to  molest  youre  Lordshippe'  and 
turned  in  relief  to  the  'courteous  and  frendly  Reader'  with  the  confession 
that: 

having  ensured  my  selfe  in  my  greene  and  growing  yeares,  to  reading 
of  Poetrie  (an  arte  in  my  mind  and  censure  both  princely  and  pleasant) 
in  riper  yeares  I  could  neither  by  faire  meanes  be  allured,  nor  foule 
meanes  procured,  from  embracing  thereof,  so  greatly  therewith  was  I 
linked  in  love.  Wei  might  I  beare  and  forbeare,  refraine  and  abstaine 
for  a  season,  but  by  and  by  in  the  turning  of  an  hand,  with  the  tracing 
ape  should  I  breake  the  daunce,  and  fall  a  scambling  for  Nuts. 

For  all  this  show  of  amateur  dalliance  with  poetry  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  George  Whetstone,  the  biographer  of  Gascoigne,  should  have 
commended  'this  needfull  booke'.  For  Kendall  did  for  the  epigram  what 
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Gascoigne  had  done  for  formal  satire,  brought  it  from  the  school-room 
and  the  study  to  the  court  and  Inns  of  Court.  His  table  of  contents  is  a 
roll  call  of  the  classical,  Renaissance,  and  contemporary  masters,  from 
Angelus  Politianus  to  Vallambertus  Avalon,  placing  side  by  side  Bruno 
with  Buchanan,  Parkhurst  with  Martial,  Beza  with  More.  The  Flowers  of 
Epigrammes,  in  short,  stands  alongside  such  a  miscellany  as  the  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices,  but  in  an  era  which  C.  S.  Lewis  condemns  for  having 
produced  'the  gnomic  deluge'  Kendall's  book  is  at  least  a  watershed.  The 
grave  epigram,  the  clever  inscription,  and  the  learned  witticisms 
continued  to  appear  in  the  distinct  literature  of  English  writers  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  but  Kendall  succeeded  partly  in  acclimatizing  that  classical 
spirit,  introduced  by  Erasmus  and  More,  to  a  robust  vernacular,  as  in 
'A  Jest  of  a  certaine  harebraind  husband': 

A  certen  husband  wilde  did  hate  his  wife: 
And  usd  to  coyle  her  coate,  with  cudgill  rife. 
One  sayd  to  hym,  beate  not  thy  wife  so  sore: 
Than  bumping  blowes  good  words  will  doe  much  more. 
Now  after  this,  the  husband,  harebraind  beast, 
With  Bible  book  still  bounst  her  on  the  breast: 
They  say  good  words  wil  do  much  good  said  he: 
If  good,  good  words  wil  do:  then  here  they  be. 
The  fact  that  this  is  a  translation  from  Bruno  probably  does  not  redeem 
this  joke  for  the  modern  reader.  Yet  Kendall  opened  the  vaults  of  ancient 
wit — and  some  of  the  jokes  are  very  old  indeed — and  pillaged  them  for 
his  successors. 

The  most  important  influence  of  Kendall's  book  is  not  as  a  source, 
however,  but  as  a  signpost  of  taste.  His  preference  for  'pretty,  shorte, 
witty,  quicke  and  quipping  Epigrammes:  in  the  which  kind  of  writing 
Marcus  Valerius  Martialis  is  counted  cheefly  to  excell',  was  shared  to 
so  great  an  extent  by  his  later  contemporaries  that  the  epigram  was 
never  taken  seriously  in  England  at  this  time,  and  only  Ben  Jonson 
effectively  employed  its  serious  mode. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  ludicrous  parallel  to  be  discerned  between  the 
terror  which  the  satiric  epigram  inspired  in  Italy  and  Puttenham's 
account — purporting  to  describe  the  origin  of  this  poetry  in  classical 
days,  but  really  telling  us  about  Elizabethan  England — of  'The  manner 
of  Poesie  by  which  they  uttered  their  bitter  taunts,  and  privy  nips,  or 
witty  scoffes  and  other  merry  conceits': 

But  all  the  world  could  not  keepe,  nor  any  civill  ordinance  to  the 
contrary  so  prevaile,  but  that  men  would  and  must  needs  utter  their 
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splenes  in  all  ordinarie  matters  also;  or  else  it  seemed  their  bowels 
would  burst,  therefore  the  poet  devised  a  prety  fashioned  poeme  short 
and  sweet  (as  we  are  wont  to  say)  and  called  it  Epigramma  in  which 
every  conceited  man  might  without  any  long  studie  or  tedious 
ambage,  make  his  frend  sport,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  give  a  prittie 
nip,  or  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  few  verses  (Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
Chap.  XXVII). 

Scaliger  had  spent  great  ingenuity  in  defining  the  form  and  mood  of  the 
epigram,  but  for  Puttenham  its  potentialities  could  all  be  reduced  to  a 
'merry  conceit':  scholarly  writers  had  achieved  a  European  reputation 
with  their  classical  verses,  but  what  the  young  men  wanted  was  the 
chance,  without  resorting  to  'long  studie  or  tedious  ambage',  to  indulge 
personal  invective  or  vent  their  social  malice.  Puttenham  is  a  critic  of 
sweeping  statements;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  finds  no 
satirist  worth  mentioning  after  Langland,  and  no  epigrammatist  worth 
naming  at  all.  By  the  time  of  Francis  Meres'  Palladis  Tamia  (1598)  both 
kinds  had  produced  writers  demanding  notice:  to  Langland,  among  the 
satirists,  Meres  could  add  Lodge,  Hall,  Guilpin,  and  Marston,  though  he 
did  not  know  the  names  of  the  two  last;  to  the  ranks  of  the  epigram- 
matists, after  More,  Meres  could  enlist  Heywood,  Drant,  Kendall, 
Bastard,  and  Davies.  To  the  satirists  we  should  add  Donne,  and  to  the 
epigrammatists,  Harington,  both  of  whose  works  remained  in  manu- 
script. These  men  of  the  last  decade  were  heirs  to  different  satiric  spirits, 
which  led  them  to  develop  the  diverse  literary  forms  of  English 
epigram  and  satire. 


Sir  John  Harington  of  Kelston  is  set  furthest  apart  from  the  satirists  of 
his  generation  both  by  rank  and  temperament.  Buffoon,  courtier,  and 
squire,  his  career,  or  lack  of  one,  is  that  of  the  familiar  English  eccentric. 
He  was  a  man  who  touched  life,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  at  many  points,  but 
without  ever  securely  grasping  it.  His  four  hundred  odd  epigrams,  com- 
posed over  rather  less  than  twenty  years,  from  approximately  1585  to 
1603,  chronicle  the  variety  of  his  experience:  his  relationship,  as  godson, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  his  wife  Mall  and  mother-in-law  Lady  Rogers, 
to  his  patrons,  friends,  and  enemies,  is  displayed  in  detail.  His  literary 
fame  rests  jointly  upon  his  translation  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  and  the 
invention  of  the  water-closet  disclosed  in  The  Metamorphosis  o/Ajax;  for 
both  he  assumed  glory  and  received  derision,  and  records  it  all  without 
much  malice.  His  satire  he  reserved  principally  for  his  mother-in-law, 
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for  religious  sectarians  (especially  Puritans  and  Brownists),  and  for  stock 
images  of  literary  figures  mainly  from  Martial.  Too  much  has  certainly 
been  made  of  this  last,  and  most  satiric,  category,  though  Harington  has 
only  himself  to  blame,  for  though  many  of  his  versions  of  Martial  are 
loose  translations  in  which  only  the  name  is  changed,  others  have 
seemed  to  contain  personal  and  contemporary  reference  which  aroused 
interest.  Harington's  last  epigram  in  the  manuscript  presented  to  Prince 
Henry  (McClure,  423)  admits  as  much: 

My  Lorde,  though  I  by  yow  am  often  prest 

To  know  the  secret  drift  of  mine  entent 

In  these  my  pleasant  lines,  and  who  are  meant 

By  Cinna,  Lynus,  Lesbia,  and  the  rest, 

Yet  pardon  though  I  graunte  not  your  request; 

Tis  such  as  I  thereto  may  not  assent. 

This  is  nicely  calculated  to  incite  rather  than  allay  curiosity,  and  literary 
detectives  have  long  been  on  the  trail.  Yet  Harington  himself  enters  a 
caveat  against  such  identifications,  which  should  be  more  heeded,  in  the 
epigram  quoted  above: 

Theis  rymes  are  mungrells  got  on  witt  and  lafter, 
My  muse  the  nurse  that  bread  them  at  her  breast; 
The  witts,  ashamed  'twas  occupide  so  lewdly 
By  Ryballds,  fayn  would  have  their  names  supprest, 
Save  her  young  Imps  father  themselves  so  shrewdly 
That  who  gat  some  of  them  may  soone  be  guest. 
So  if  my  wanton  Muse  dy  penitent, 
Perhaps  she  then  may  tell  yow  whome  she  ment. 

No  doubt  stray  references  fathered  themselves  pretty  shrewdly  upon 
Harington's  contemporaries,  but  we  only  belabour  our  wits  in  determin- 
ing any  consistent  relationship  between  the  type-names  and  real 
persons. 

To  the  modern  reader  Harington  is  most  attractive  in  his  self-portraits, 
as  a  bachelor-minded  husband,  resentful  son-in-law,  and  political  gossip. 
But  his  fondness  for  scandal  and  oblique  literary  reference  marks  a  trend 
in  the  epigram  which  younger  men  steadily  exploited. 

Lodge  is  usually  considered  the  first  satirist  of  the  decade  since  his 
FigforMomus  (1595)  predates  other  published  work,  although  Donne 
had  probably  anticipated  him  with  the  manuscript  circulation  of  his  early 
satires.  But  as  literary  historians  frequently  show  surprise  at  the  different 
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satiric  tones  adopted  by  Lodge  and  Donne  it  may  be  worth  offering  an 
opinion.  C.  S.  Lewis,  for  instance,  forced  to  deal  with  the  old  problem 
of  whether  Donne  or  Lodge  began  the  new  movement,  settles  the  issue 
(with  the  acerbity  of  a  man  asked  to  settle  the  precedency  of  a  flea  and  a 
louse)  by  recourse  to  allegory:  a  'smooth  Jacob  and  a  hairy  Esau  were 
apparently  twin-born'.  Lewis  rubs  his  eyes  over  Lodge's  smooth  hand- 
ling of  the  heroic  couplet,  'Have  we  blundered  into  the  eighteenth 
century?',  and  shakes  his  head  over  Donne's  misplaced  accents,  defiance 
of  scansion,  and  general  rough  behaviour  occasioned,  Lewis  believes,  by 
the  'old  blunder'  of  deriving  satire  from  'satyr'.  I  shall  return  to  this 
point  in  considering  the  formal  verse  satirists;  but  meanwhile  we  may 
account  for  Lodge's  smoothness  of  numbers  not  by  looking  forward  a 
century,  but  simply  by  looking  in  another  direction.  A  Fig  for  Motnus 
shows  how  close,  in  Lodge's  view,  were  the  forms  of  epigram  and  verse 
satire;  when  he  says,  in  his  address  to  'the  Gentlemen  Readers  whatsoever' 
that  his  satires  'are  by  pleasures,  rather  placed  here  to  prepare,  and  trie  the 
eare,  then  to  feede  it',  he  gives  us  an  appetizing  image  commonly  used 
for  epigrams;  and  when  he  adds  that  'if  they  passe  well,  the  whole  Centon 
of  them,  alreadie  in  my  hands,  shall  sodainly  bee  published',  he  speaks 
the  language  of  the  epigrammatist. 

It  is  with  Davies,  whom  Guilpin  called  the  'English  Martial',  and 
Guilpin  himself,  that  we  are  made  aware  of  a  wholly  satiric  purpose  and 
their  effectiveness  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Davies'  surrepti- 
tiously printed  epigrams  and  Guilpin's  anonymously  published  Skiale- 
theia  were  the  only  two  books  of  epigrams  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Bishops'  bonfire  in  1599.  Davies  is  highly  conscious  of  creating  a  new 
mood,  boasting 

Heywood  that  did  in  Epigrams  excell, 

Is  now  put  downe  since  my  light  Muse  arose: 

As  buckets  are  put  downe  into  a  well, 

Or  as  a  schoole  boy  putteth  downe  his  hose. 

(Ep.29) 

The  claim  was  bold  enough  to  receive  comment  from  Harington, 
Bastard,  and  later  writers,  yet  Davies  justified  it,  for  he  turned  the 
epigram  away  from  the  general  moral,  the  gnomic  riddle,  and  the  pro- 
verbial homily,  to  the  specific  observation  of  such  contemporary  figures 
as  the  young  gallant,  the  courtier,  the  law-student.  Davies  is  not  stirred 
to  anger  or  cynicism;  he  is  amused  by  the  spectacle  of  London  life  and 
the  affectation  of  his  fellows  in  the  struggle  for  place  and  preference.  His 
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image  of  man  is  not  as  a  fool  or  a  beast,  simply  that  of  a  gull,  which  he 
calls  a  'new  terme'.  Epigram  47  offers  the  meditations  of  a  gull: 

See  yonder  melancholie  gentleman, 

Which  hoode-winked  with  his  hat,  alone  doth  sit, 

Thinke  what  he  thinkes,  and  tell  me  if  you  can, 

What  great  affaires  troubles  his  little  wit. 

He  thinkes  not  of  the  war  twixt  France  and  Spaine 

Whether  it  be  for  Europe's  good  or  ill, 

Nor  whether  the  Empire  can  it  selfe  maintaine 

Against  the  Turkish  power  encroching  still. 

Nor  what  great  towne  in  all  the  Netherlands 

The  States  determine  to  besiege  this  spring, 

Nor  how  the  Scottish  policy  now  standes, 

Nor  what  becomes  of  the  Irish  mutining. 

But  he  doth  seriously  bethinkes  him  whether 

Of  the  guld  people  he  be  more  esteemed, 

For  his  long  cloake,  or  his  great  black  feather, 

By  which  each  gull  is  now  a  gallant  deem'd. 

Or  of  a  Journey  he  deliberates, 

To  Paris-garden,  cocke-pit  or  the  play: 

Or  how  to  steale  a  dogge  he  meditates, 

Or  what  he  shall  unto  his  mistris  say: 

Yet  with  these  thoughts  he  thinks  himselfe  most  fit 

To  be  of  Counsell  with  a  king  for  wit. 

The  discrepancy  which  Davies  most  consistently  derides  is  that  between 
the  magnitude  of  the  events  taking  place  in  the  world  and  the  self- 
absorption  of  that  little  world  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

The  social  historian  learns  much  petty  detail  from  Davies*  quickly 
drawn  vignettes  of  the  contemporary  scene,  for  it  is  the  scene  which 
absorbs  Davies.  It  did  not  long  detain  him,  and  the  last  epigram  shows 
some  impatience  both  with  the  notoriety  his  epigrams  had  brought  him 
and  the  form  itself:  he  had  shown  the  way  in  which  the  type-figures  of 
Martial's  satiric  epigrams  could  be  translated  into  the  contemporary 
figures  of  the  London  scene.  Where  Kendall,  for  instance,  had  been  con- 
tent to  translate  Martial's  Book  II,  Epigram  16  on  Zoilus  in  Martial's 
terms,  Davies  adapts  it  with  particular  reference: 

Brunus,  which  deems  himself  a  faire  sweet  youth, 
Is  thirtie  nine  yeeres  of  age  at  least: 
Yet  was  he  never,  to  confesse  the  truth, 
But  a  dry  starveling  when  he  was  at  best. 
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This  gull  was  sick  to  show  his  Night-cap  fine, 
And  his  wrought  Pillow  over-spread  with  lawne, 
But  hath  been  well  since  his  griefes  cause  hath  line 
At  Trollups  by  Saint  Clements  Church  in  pawne. 

Such  easy  malice  shows  both  the  virtue  and  the  vice  of  Davies'  style;  its 
true  domain  was  the  delineation  of  the  'character',  in  which  Davies* 
garrulity  might  have  been  used  with  more  propriety.  He  quite  lacks,  for 
instance,  Donne's  compression  in  such  a  couplet  as  the  following  on  a 
similar  subject  matter: 

Compassion  in  the  world  againe  is  bred: 
Ralphius  is  sick,  the  broker  keeps  his  bed. 

By  contrast  Guilpin  was  eager  to  develop  this  sharpness  and  his  is  both 
a  tarter  and  more  licentious  spirit: 

Whose  hap  shall  be  to  reade  these  pedler  rimes, 
Let  them  expect  no  elaborate  foolery, 
Such  as  Hermaphroditize  these  poore  time, 
With  wicked  scald  jests,  extreame  gullerie: 

Bunglers  stande  long  in  tinck'ring  their  trim  say, 

He  onely  spit  my  venome,  and  away. 

(Skiaktheia,  Ep.  2) 

But  the  promise  is  not  really  fulfilled:  when  Guilpin  takes  up  a  popular 
topic,  such  as  the  heraldic  covetousness  of  the  unentitled,  he  manages 
this: 

Titus  oft  vaunts  his  gentry  every  where, 
Blazoning  his  coate,  deriving's  pedegree; 
What  needst  thou  daily  Titus  jade  mine  eare? 
I  will  beleeve  thy  houses  ancestry; 
If  that  be  auncient  which  we  do  forget, 
Thy  gentry  is  so;  none  can  remember  it. 

(EP-  3) 
But  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  Ben  Jonson  could  do  better: 

His  bought  arms  Mung  not  lik'd;  for  his  first  day 
Of  bearing  them  in  field,  he  threw  'em  away: 
And  hath  no  honour  lost  our  duellists  say. 

Guilpin's  real  interest  is  not  in  man  as  a  gull  but  as  a  lecher,  and  most  of 
his  epigrams  walk  the  short  tightrope  of  self-righteous  prurience. 
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Talke  bawdery  and  Chrestina  spets  and  spals, 
So  much  her  chast  thoughts  hate  it,  tut  that's  false, 
She  loves  it  well,  wherfore  then  should  she  spet? 
Her  teeth  doe  water  but  to  heare  of  it. 

(Ep.  5i) 

So  do  Guilpin's  and  he  asks  the  reader's  excuse  for  himself,  in  Epigram 
47,  for  having  in  'some  light  lines'  shown  himself 'a  man'.  There  are  few 
lines  in  which  he  shows  himself  anything  else  but  a  'quick-sprighted' 
fellow. 

What  distinguishes  him  from  Davies,  however,  is  not  only  his  greater 
licentiousness  but  his  illusion  that  he  can  justify  it.  Guilpin's  last  epigram 
is  not  only  sufficient  criticism  of  what  has  gone  before,  but  an  interesting 
new  attitude: 

I  know  they  are  passing  filthy,  scurvey  lines, 

I  know  they  are  rude,  harsh,  and  unsavory  rimes: 

Fit  to  wrap  playsters,  and  odd  unguents  in, 

Reedifiers  of  the  wracks  of  Synne. 

Viewing  this  sin-drowned  world,  I  purposely 

Phisick'd  my  Aduse,  that  thus  unmannerly, 

She  might  beray  our  folly-soiled  age, 

And  keepe  Decorum  on  a  comick  stage.  .  .  . 

Guilpin's  'Satyre  Preludium*,  which  introduces  the  six  final  satires  with 
which  Skialetheia  concludes,  takes  up  the  theme  again,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  part  which  love-poetry  had  played  in  worsening  the 
times: 

Hence  with  these  fidlers,  whose  oile-buttred  lines, 
Are  Panders  unto  lusts,  and  food  to  simies, 
Their  whimpering  Sonnets,  puling  Elegies 
Slaunder  the  Muses;  make  the  world  despise 
Admired  poesie,  marre  Resolutions  ruffe, 
And  melt  true  valour  with  lewd  ballad  stuffe.  .  .  . 
The  heroicke  Poeme  is  lascivious, 
Which  midst  of  Mars  his  field,  &  hote  alarms, 
Will  sing  of  Cupids  chivalrie  and  amies. 
The  Satyre  onely  and  Epigrammatist, 
(Concisde  Epigramme,  and  sharpe  Satyrist) 
Keepe  diet  from  this  surfet  of  excesse. 

The  voice  might  be  that  of  Guilpin's  friend  Marston,  for  most  of  the 
satires  are  packed  with  literary  allusion,  and  bloated  with  rhetoric. 
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Guilpin,  in  fact,  had  fallen  under  die  spell  of  the  formal  satirists:  epi- 
grams were  'sharpe  sauce' 

But  oh  the  Satyre  hath  a  nobler  vaine, 
He's  the  Strappado,  rack,  and  some  such  paine 
To  base  lewd  vice;  the  Epigram's  Bridewell, 
Some  whipping  cheere:  but  this  is  follies  hell.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  scourge,  the  Tamberlaine  of  vice, 
The  three  square  Tyborne  of  impieties. 

So  Guilpin  departs,  armed  at  all  points,  and  dancing  like  a  goat,  'Explicit 
the  Satyres  flourish  before  his  fencing':  we  must  follow  this  meta- 
morphosis. 


Alvin  Kernan  has  recently  asserted  that  the  'history  of  Elizabethan 
formal  satire  is  the  story  of  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  this 
satyr  personality'.  Critically,  this  is  a  valuable  line  of  approach  to  the  later 
satirists,  for  it  helps  to  focus  attention  upon  the  individual  persona 
assumed  by  each  poet,  rather  than  upon  their  shared  subject  matter.  But 
that  the  growth  is  gradual  seems  wrong.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
task  of  defining  the  origin  of  satire  had  long  been  occupying  the  pedants 
without  much  interesting  the  poets.  Gascoigne,  we  recall,  had  supplied 
his  own  fanciful  derivation,  which  scarcely  commanded  philological 
respect,  though  it  may  command  more  of  ours  than  some  Elizabethan 
philology.  Drant  had  suggested  four  derivations  without  choosing  his 
own  preference;  they  were  the  Arabic  word  for  spear  ('to  pinche  the 
prankes  of  men');  'Satyrus,  the  mossy  rude  |  Uncivile  god';  the  planet 
'writhled  waspishe  Saturne';  and  the  adjective  satur,  from  satura  (a 
mixture,  or  as  Dryden  said  'hotchpotch').  This  last  meaning  was  to  be 
given  the  official  blessing  of  Casaubon,  whose  learned  labours  in  the 
Chair  of  Greek  at  Geneva  from  1582  were  to  result  in  the  authoritative 
treatise  De  Satyr ica  Graeca  Poesi  et  Romanorum  Satire.  But  this  did  not 
appear  until  1605,  too  late  for  the  Elizabethan  satirists,  who,  most  critics 
think,  had  blundered  into  the  error  of  deriving  'satire'  from  the  Greek 
satyr  play.  Certainly,  this  is  what  the  poets  would  have  learned  from 
their  contemporary  critics;  but  I  doubt  if  Casaubon' s  correctitude  would 
have  diverted  the  poets  from  their  choice  of  the  mossy,  rude,  uncivil 
god;  satire  could  not  worship  its  twin-sister,  but  sought  its  own  deity. 
This  provision  of  a  suitable  mythology  caused  a  later  development  and 
refinement  upon  Barclay's  merely  vulgar  belief  that  satire  was  'the 
reprehencion  of  foulisshnes':  the  equation  of  satire  and  satyr  helped,  in 
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Alden's  words,  'to  furnish  a  semi-dramatic  setting  for  the  form,  of  a 
romantic  or  pastoral  nature',  just  as  it  licensed  the  'idea  that  satire  was 
characteristically  uncouth  and  crabbed,  if  not  rustic  and  obscene  as  well' 
both  in  matter  and  versification. 

These  features  are  not  found  to  the  same  degree,  by  any  means,  in  the 
three  principal  satirists,  Donne,  Hall,  and  Marston.  And  the  actual 
pretence  of  playing  the  goat  is  a  sophistication  found  in  such  later 
imitators  as  Guilpin,  Rankins,  Rowlands,  Brathwaite,  and  Wither;  even 
with  them  the  precise  nature  of  the  beast  varies  considerably,  Guilpin' s 
can  fence,  Rankins'  is  an  idyllic  creature,  Rowlands'  satyrs  'butt  like 
rams',  and  Brathwaite  and  Wither  seem  to  have  adopted  the  idea  in  order 
to  employ  it  in  emblematic  illustrations. 

Of  the  major  satirists  we  may  say  that  Donne  is  least  helped  by  the 
satyr  personality,  that  Hall  makes  the  fullest  use  of  the  pastoral  and 
rustic  quality,  and  that  Marston  most  develops  the  characteristic  un- 
couth pose. 

It  is  obviously  of  some  importance  to  decide  whether  Donne  adopted 
a  rough  style  in  response  to  a  convention  or  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
temper.  To  me,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  Donne's  satires  is  their 
projection  of  his  own  person  from  the  start,  and  their  unmistakable 
individuality  of  tone.  All  his  five  satires,  which  are  dated  between 
1593  and  1598,  relate  directly  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  career, 
and  analyse  Donne's  preoccupations  with  his  own  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual  progress.  This,  in  itself,  sets  him  apart  from  the  more  literary 
devices  employed  by  Hall  and  Marston.  Donne's  awareness  of  the 
literary  kind  he  has  adopted  is  shown  in  characteristically  philosophic 
terms;  the  first  Satire  briefly  introduces  and  at  once  absorbs  the  satyr 
figure: 

At  birth,  and  death,  our  bodies  naked  are; 
And  till  our  Soules  be  unapparrelled 
Of  bodies,  they  from  blisse  are  banished. 
Mans  first  blest  state  was  naked,  when  by  sinne 
Hee  lost  that,  yet  hee  was  cloath'd  but  in  beasts  skin, 
And  in  this  course  attire,  which  I  now  weare, 
With  God,  and  with  the  Muses  I  conferre. 

From  then  we  move  together  with  Donne,  who  sometimes  addresses  us 
directly,  sometimes  meditates  to  himself,  through  the  court,  the  law 
courts,  and  the  streets  of  London.  The  scene  and  many  of  the  events  are 
those  of  Davies'  epigrams,  but  observed  now  with  passion,  and  character- 
ized with  strength.  The  figures  of  fops,  gallants,  spies,  lawyers,  preachers, 
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and  politicians,  are  drawn  not  in  the  still  life  of  the  character  study  but 
depicted  in  action:  the  young  gallant  who  'like  light  dew  exhal'd  .  .  . 
flings  from  mee  |  Violently  ravish'd  to  his  lechery';  the  lawyer  who 
throws  'Like  nets,  or  lime-twigs,  wheresoever  he  goes,  |  His  title  of 
Barrister,  on  every  wench,  |  And  wooes  in  language  of  the  Pleas,  and 
Bench';  those  Officers  who  'stretch  to  more  then  Law  can  doe,  |  As 
our  nailes  reach  what  no  else  part  comes  to'.  It  is  a  world  of  ceaseless 
activity,  created  in  nervous  and  frenetic  images.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
opening  of  Satire  II,  the  mood  may  seem  adopted,  'Sir;  though  (I  thanke 
God  for  it)  I  do  hate  |  Perfectly  all  this  towne';  yet  Satire  IV,  drawn  from 
Horace,  recreates  a  conventional  scene  with  new  force.  The  basic  action 
comes  from  Horace's  ninth  satire  recounting  his  meeting  with  a  bore 
on  the  Via  Sacra.  Donne  transposes  this  figure  into  the  monster  of  a 
court  hanger-on,  a  libellous  creature,  and  as  Grierson  suggested  probably 
an  'intelligencer';  the  very  vagueness  of  his  role  becomes  a  sinister 
quality,  and  in  responding  to  his  questions  Donne  feels  himself 

Becomming  Traitor,  and  mee  thought  I  saw 

One  of  our  Giant  Statutes  ope  his  jaw 

To  sucke  me  in,  for  hearing  him.  I  found 

That  as  burnt  venome  Leachers  do  grow  sound 

By  giving  others  their  soares,  I  might  growe 

Guilty,  and  he  free:  Therefore  I  did  shew 

All  signs  of  loathing;  But  since  I  am  in, 

I  must  pay  mine,  and  my  forefathers  sinne 

To  the  last  farthing;  Therefore  to  my  power 

Toughly  and  stubbornly  I  beare  this  crosse;  But  the'houre 

Of  mercy  now  was  come;  He  tries  to  bring 

Me  to  pay  a  fine  to  scape  his  torturing, 

And  saies,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me:  I  said,  willingly; 

Nay,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crowne?  Thankfully  I 

Gave  it,  as  Ransome;  But  as  fidlers,  still, 

Though  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 

Thrust  one  more  jigge  upon  you;  so  did  hee 

With  his  long  complementall  thankes  vexe  me. 

(130-48) 

The  effect  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  not  to  typify  the  literary  'character' 
of  the  bore,  but  to  particularize;  this  is  true  whether  Donne  is  speaking 
of  persons,  such  as  Glorius  the  court  bully,  whose  face  was  as  ill  'As  theirs 
which  in  old  hangings  whip  Christ',  or  of  place,  as  when  Donne,  passing 
through  the  Great  Chamber,  asks  'why  is  it  hung  |  With  the  seaven 
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deadly  sinnes?'  The  spectacle  of  the  world's  sin  is  not  set  out  by  Donne  in 
such  a  series  of  painted  cloths  or  display  of  moral  lessons.  It  is  as  much  the 
sense  of  his  own  sin  and  the  fear  of  contamination  that  moves  him  to 
write  satires: 

My  sinne 
Indeed  is  great,  but  I  have  beene  in 
A  Purgatorie,  such  as  fear'd  hell  is 
A  recreation  to,  and  scarse  map  of  this. 
(Sat.  IV,  1-4) 

By  contrast  the  six  books  of  Hall's  Virgidemiarum  exhibit  an  experience 
of  a  wholly  bookish  kind.  The  first  three  books,  called  'Toothlesse 
Satyrs',  divided  into  poetic,  academic,  and  moral  subjects,  were  published 
in  1597;  the  last  three  books,  called  'byting  Satyres',  joined  them  in  the 
collected  volume  of  1598.  Hall  tells  us  in  the  Prologue  to  Book  III  of 
objections  that  his  satires  were  'packe-staffe  plaine  uttring  what  tiling 
they  ment',  unlike  the  Roman  writers 

Whose  wordes  were  short,  &  darksome  was  their  sence; 

Who  reads  one  line  of  their  harsh  poesies, 

Thrise  must  he  take  his  winde,  &  breathe  him  thrise. 

Hall  accordingly  turned  to  them  for  allusiveness  of  manner  and  matter, 
claiming  in  the  postscript  to  Virgidemiarum  that  'a  true  and  naturall 
Satyr'  should  be  'both  hard  of  conceit,  and  harsh  of  stile'.  It  was  an 
historical  misunderstanding;  Juvenal  had  spoken  allusively  because,  in 
feigning  to  speak  of  the  dead,  he  was  in  reality  attacking  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  living,  and  the  notoriously  difficult  style  of  Persius  was  due 
to  personal  inhibition.  Hall  was  neither  much  occupied  in  the  first  task, 
for  all  his  boast  'I  taxe  the  living,  let  dead  ashes  rest'  (Bk.  5,  Sat.  1, 1.  19), 
nor  afflicted  by  the  second  impediment.  Thus  the  many  literary  refer- 
ences, which  have  so  occupied  critical  enquiry  and  which  ought  to  have 
been  of  interest  as  examples  of  contemporary  critical  opinion,  are  nearly 
all  made  valueless  by  cautious  generalities.  Even  the  bad  poet  Labeo, 
who  looms  so  large  that  he  has  been  seen  to  reflect  Harvey,  Nashe, 
Daniel,  and  Drayton,  never  grows  to  the  point  of  identity,  and  Hall  is 
interested  more  in  pastiche  than  in  true  satiric  portraiture.  This  element 
of  pastiche  is  strong  throughout  Hall's  work:  some  of  the  satires  are 
virtually  epigrams;  many  satires,  organized  on  a  basically  similar 
principle,  are  longer  simply  because  they  introduce  more  figures  of 
scorn,  not  because  their  relationship  requires  such  association  or  the 
satire  has  a  theme  capable  of  development. 
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Hall's  short  sketches  of  frail  men — for  he  is  little  conscious  of  women 
— remain  the  best  achievements  in  his  satires;  nor  is  this  strange  when  we 
think  of  his  highly  successful  first  English  compilation  of  Characters  in 
1608.  Yet  the  character  studies  in  the  satires  are  rarely  presented  with  any 
consistent  effect:  this  is  not  necessarily  a  fault,  and  was  presumably 
meant  as  a  subtlety,  but  it  results  in  unnecessary  confusion  of  reference. 
Hall  can  easily  hit  off  the  contemporary  note,  such  as  the  picture  of 
Ruffio  whose  'haire  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head,  |  One  locke 
Amazon-like  disheveled';  yet  in  his  many  subjects  and  moods  the 
themes  which  perhaps  most  persist  and  the  figures  who  most  clearly 
remain,  are  not  those  of  portentous  classical  reference  but  of  a  more 
traditional  English  stock.  In  Book  IV,  Satire  6,  the  'homely  groome', 
fearful  for  his  savings,  who 

sleepes  but  once  and  dreames  of  burglarie, 
And  wakes  and  castes  about  his  frighted  eye, 
And  gropes  for  theeves  in  every  darker  shade, 
And  if  a  Mouse  but  stirre  he  cals  for  ayde. 

is  followed  by  the  'sturdie  Plough-man',  who  grows  envious  of  the 
wealthy  soldier  in  his  pillaged  spoils,  leaves  his  plough,  sells  his  horses, 
and  tries  his  fortune: 

O  warre,  to  them  that  never  tride  thee  sweete! 
When  his  dead  mate  fals  grovelling  at  his  feete, 
And  angry  bullets  whistlen  at  his  eare, 
And  his  dim  eyes  see  nought  but  death  and  drere: 
Oh  happy  Plough-man  were  thy  weale  well  known; 
Oh  happy  all  estates  except  his  owne! 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  the  same  book  as  these  cautionary  tales  Hall's 
strident  imitation  of  a  Juvenalian  voice,  describing  how 

The  close  adultresse,  where  her  name  is  red 
Corns  crauling  from  her  husbands  lukewarm  bed, 
Her  carrion  skin  bedaub'd  with  odours  sweete, 
Groping  the  postern  with  her  bared  feet.  .  .  . 
In  vaine  she  wisheth  long  Alchmaenas  night, 
Cursing  the  hasty  dawning  of  the  light, 
And  with  her  cruell  Ladie-starre  uprose 
She  seekes  hir  third  roust  on  her  silent  toes, 
Besmeared  all  with  loathsome  smoke  of  lust 
Like  Acherons  steemes,  or  smoldring  sulphur  dust. 

(Sat.  I,  144-55) 
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The  strength  and  clarity  of  such  lines,  however  close  to  bathos,  is 
ultimately  due  to  the  translated  original,  and  this  is  true  of  most  of  the 
'learned  bitternesse'  of  the  three  last  books.  Hall,  in  following  the  ancient 
satirists,  had  led  himself  astray  from  what  should  have  been  his  proper 
mode,  the  bucolic.  It  is  possible  that  Hall  admits  as  much  when,  in  his 
prefatory  'Defiance  to  Envie',  he  states 

At  Colins  feete  I  throw  my  yeelding  reed. 

Some  have  seen  in  this  line  the  implication  that  Hall  had  already 
attempted  to  write  pastorals,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  his  attacks  upon 
contemporary  poetry  he  is  careful  to  pay  tribute  to  Spenser  and  Sidney. 
More  significant  still,  Hall's  finest  poetry  of  all  is  found  in  the  famous 
first  satire  of  Book  III: 

Time  was,  and  that  was  term'd  the  time  of  Gold, 
When  world  &  time  were  young,  that  now  are  old. 
(When  quiet  Saturne  swaid  the  mace  of  lead, 
And  Pride  was  yet  unborne,  and  yet  unbred.) 

The  satire  here  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  sententious  kind: 

Then  men  were  men,  but  now  the  greater  part 
Bestes  are  in  life,  and  women  are  in  heart. 

The  strain  of  Stoicism  in  this  passage,  together  with  the  Puritanism  of 
Emmanuel  College  which  Hall  shared  with  Spenser,  gives  a  moral 
seriousness  of  tone  to  much  of  his  satire:  that  it  failed  to  maintain  such  a 
tone  Hall  himself  ascribed  to  the  need  for  formal  satire,  as  he  understood 
it,  to  cultivate  roughness,  'The  ruder  Satyre  should  goe  rag'd  and  bare', 
and  'ridle-like'  obscurity.  But  Hall's  explanation  for  his  own  change  of 
tone — that  it  resulted  from  criticism — seems  probably  a  half-truth.  He 
had  shared  from  the  beginning  the  educated  poet's  misgivings  about  the 
poetic  status  of  satire.  Like  Gascoigne  before  him,  or  Spenser  himself, 
who  had  referred  in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  to  his  'Base  .  .  .  style,  and 
matter  meane  withalT,  so  Hall  speaks  of  'this  so  rude,  and  recklesse 
Poesie'  and  of 'lowly  Satyres'.  What  Hall  set  out  to  do,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, was  to  recover  that  dignity  for  formal  satire  which  he  believed 
it  had  enjoyed  among  the  ancients;  and  since  the  highest  poetry  partook 
of  mystery  Hall  laboured  to  achieve  a  like  obscurity. 

There  are  signs  that  Hall  was  sufficiently  self-critical  to  realize  that  his 
cultivation  of  obscure  references  and  assumption  of  many  different 
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voices  were  inadequate  substitutes  for  the  authentic  spirit  of  the  'Antique 
Satyres',  but  he  came  to  hope,  in  Book  V,  Satire  3,  that 

from  the  ashes  of  my  quiet  stile 
Hence  forth  may  rise  some  raging  rough  Lucile. 

It  is  customary,  and  quite  appropriate,  to  see  this  new  Lucilius  in  Marston, 
though  Hall  scarcely  intended  to  elect  his  future  enemy  as  his  successor. 
Of  this  literary  quarrel  between  Hall  and  Marston  it  is  not  necessary  to 
treat. 

Probably  the  affair  began  with  Marston's  Metamorphosis  o/Pigmalions 
Image,  a  late  and  unsuccessful  offering  in  the  tradition  of  Marlowe's  Hero 
andLeanderznA  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.  Marston's  effort  incurred 
censure  and  ridicule  from  Hall  and  perhaps  others,  and  Marston  was 
driven  to  defend  it,  in  the  first  extant  edition  (1598),  with  verses  'in 
Prayse  of  his  precedent  Poem',  having  decided  to  'Censure  myselfe,  fore 
others  me  deride'.  No  doubt  Marston  had  begun  his  career  with  this  poor 
Ovidian  imitation,  which  he  subsequently  tried  to  turn  to  advantage  as  a 
pretended  burlesque,  apparently  unaware  that  the  satiric  element  in 
Ovidian  poetry  was  a  stronger  incidental  mood  than  any  he  might  claim 
to  have  displayed.  Marston  returned  so  frequently  to  the  defence  of 
Pigmalion  as  an  ironic  exercise  that  his  guilty  conscience  is  a  surer  guide 
to  its  true  nature  than  critical  conjectures. 

However,  the  quarrel  with  Hall — if  Hall  may  be  said  to  have  partici- 
pated sufficiently  to  justify  this  description — is  of  more  importance  for 
the  literary  rather  than  the  biographical  influence  upon  Marston's  satire. 
For  more  serious  than  his  self-defence  against  Hall's  real  or  imagined 
hostility  was  Marston's  attack  upon  Hall's  general  contempt  for  much 
contemporary  poetry: 

Who  cannot  raile? — what  dog  but  dare  to  barke 
Gainst  Phoebes  brightnes  in  the  silent  darke? 

('Reactio') 

Marston  goes  on  to  deride  the  satirist  who  'like  a  fierce  enraged  boare 
doth  foame  |  At  sacred  sonnets',  who  would  try  to  'sucke  the  soule  from 
poesie',  and  equally  'Must  nible  at  a  glorious  action'  of  some  valorous 
man.  Clearly,  Marston's  hatred  is  occasioned  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
pedant  assaulting  poets,  and  he  taunts  Hall  in  terms  natural  to  a  man  who 
was  sensitive  to  the  failure  of  his  own  progress  in  poetry. 

Marston  was  on  dangerous  ground  here;  he  admits,  at  the  opening  of 
Satire  II  in  his  first  collection,  that  he  had  'even  now  lisp'd  like  an 
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amorist'  but  was  'turn'd  into  a  snaphaunce  Satyrist'.  He  was  on  surer 
footing  when  he  decried  Hall's  Olympian  moral  superiority  and  obliquity 
of  allusion.  Marston  declared  himself  'not  immaculate',  disdained  to 
assume  'the  white  roabe  and  the  biting  rimes',  and  mocked  at  Hall's 
'Sphinxian  ridles',  'Cymerian  darknes',  'Egipts  black  night': 

My  wit  is  stricken  blind,  hath  lost  his  sight; 

My  shins  are  broke  with  groping  for  some  sence, 

To  know  to  what  his  words  have  reference. 

Certes  (sunt)  but  (non  videntur)  that  I  know; 

Reach  me  some  poets  index  that  will  show. 

Imagines  Deorum.  Booke  of  Epithetes, 

Natales  Comes,  thou  I  know  recites 

And  mak'st  anatomies  of  peosie; 

Help  me  to  unmaske  the  Satyres  secresie; 

Delphic  Apollo,  aide  me  to  unrip 

These  intricate  deepe  oracles  of  wit. 

In  this  literary  game  of  pretending  to  call  for  the  aid  of  mythological 
hand-books  Marston  tells  us  more  of  his  own  practice  than  Hall's,  for  it 
is  Marston,  as  Davonport  shows,  who  made  use  of  such  Renaissance 
dictionaries.  The  point  is  worth  noting,  not  simply  because  much  of 
Marston's  obscurity  can  be  cleared  away  by  reference  to  these  poet's 
indices,  but  because  his  preference  for  the  mythologists  among  moralists 
helps  to  explain  the  extraordinary  tension  in  his  work.  If  Hall  had  moved 
from  the  didactic  pastoral  to  the  moral  satire,  from  the  role  of  shepherd 
to  satyr,  Marston  certainly  turned  from  amorous  poetry  to  a  rancorous 
assault  upon  lust,  from  the  imitation  of  Ovid  to  the  emulation  of 
Diogenes. 

Many  critics  have  seen  in  Marston  the  satirist  no  more  than  a  poet 
manque,  and  doubt  about  his  sincerity  in  composing  Pigmalion  has  become 
extended  to  his  whole  pose  as  a  cynic.  Furthermore,  the  violence  of  his 
behaviour  has  led  more  than  one  critic  to  describe  Marston  as  a  'psy- 
chotic'. Such  problems  are  not  soluble,  of  course,  but  the  violence  of 
Marston's  satires,  their  not  infrequent  incoherence  approaching  hysteria, 
the  savage  exaggeration  of  his  satiric  portraits  with  their  frequent  use  of 
bestial  imagery,  above  all  his  preoccupation  with  sex,  sensuality,  and 
luxury,  creates  a  sense  of  deeper  pessimism  in  Marston's  poetry  than  is 
found  in  his  contemporaries.  In  his  own  day,  among  such  contemporaries, 
Marston  seems  to  have  been  a  target  for  some  derision:  the  Cambridge 
students  put  him  into  the  Parnassus  plays  in  the  person  of  Furor  Poeticus, 
though  not  so  much  as  a  true  person  but  as  a  stylistic  monstrosity, 
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parodying  especially,  as  Leishman  has  shown,  those  canine  metaphors 
of  which  Marston  was  fond.  The  point  is  neatly  made  by  Judicio,  rebuk- 
ing Marston  under  his  pseudonym,  'What,  Monsieur  Kinsayder,  lifting 
up  your  legge  and  pissing  against  the  world?  Put  up  man,  put  up  for 
shame'  (Second  Part  of  the  Returnefrom  Parnassus,  11.  267-8).  Benjonson, 
in  the  address  to  the  reader  in  Poetaster,  cast  stronger  doubts  upon  the 
sincerity  of  the  satirists,  probably  referring  most  to  Marston,  finding  that 
the  crimes  they  taxed  were  'what  their  owne  foul  thoughts  suggested  to 
them'. 

Such  rebukes  are  understandable,  particularly  if  they  come  from  men 
who  had  cause  to  suspect  that  they  themselves  presented  targets  for 
abuse.  Yet  even  their  derision  of  Marston's  furious  style  contains  some 
respect;  Judicio  might  depict  Marston  as  'one  that  backs  a  paper  steed  | 
And  manageth  a  pen-knife  gallantly',  but  some  of  his  victim's  bravura 
clings  to  the  taunt  that  he 

Brings  the  great  battering  ram  of  tearmes  to  towne, 
And  at  first  volly  of  his  Cannon  shot 
Batters  the  walles  of  the  old  fustie  world. 

And  this  is  just  what  Marston  did;  his  Pigmalion,  that  image  of  sensual 
gratification,  did  not  come  alive,  and  Marston  set  out  to  smash  his  idol. 
Such  a  spectacle  invites  mirth  in  some,  awe  in  others,  indifference  in 
most. 

Those  critics  of  Elizabethan  satire  who  agree  with  Judicio  have  some 
support  for  their  contempt,  since  the  attempt  to  refashion  satire  into  a 
classical  mould  failed  in  a  general  welter  of  back-biting,  literary  bickering 
and  useless  venom.  Sir  Raderick  probably  voiced  a  common  longing,  in 
the  Return  from  Parnassus,  that  'an  old  knight  may  have  his  wench  in  a 
corner  without  any  Satyres  or  Epigrams'.  The  ecclesiastical  censors 
took  a  sterner  view  than  that  of  laissez  faire,  and  were  forced  to  move 
against  satiric  and  erotic  literature,  together  with  dangerous  political 
histories  and  unauthorized  plays.  In  June  1599  the  Archbiship  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London  prohibited  the  publication  of  certain 
works — among  them  those  of  Harvey,  Nashe,  Hall,  and  Marston — and 
copies  were  burned  at  the  Stationers'  Hall,  though  Virgidemiarum  was,  in 
fact,  reprieved.  Because  the  edict  specifically  forbade  satires  and  epigrams 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  think  of  those  works  as  a  special  movement, 
requiring  exceptional  treatment,  rather  than  as  the  last  straws  added  to 
the  increasing  burden  of  personal  allusion  and  private  quarrelling  in  the 
literature  of  the  era. 
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The  ban  was  not  effective,  though  this  fallacy  persists,  together  with 
the  notion  that  the  satirists  transferred  their  attention  to  the  theatre,  and 
joined  in  the  developing  satirical  movement  there.  Yet,  properly  viewed, 
the  personal  combats  of  the  satirists  end  with  the  final  skirmishing  of  the 
Whipper  pamphlets,  and  have  little  more  than  an  incidental  relationship 
with  the  larger  war  of  the  theatres.  The  list  of  satirical  works  compiled  by 
the  Bishops  was  selective  and  lends  an  impression  of  coherence,  even  of 
conspiracy,  to  the  satiric  'movement'  of  the  decade  more  apparent  than 
real.  For  if  we  consider  the  major  satirists  of  the  last  decade  we  see  that 
Lodge  was  never  seriously  devoted  to  the  mode  at  all,  that  Donne's 
satires  have  a  much  stronger  relationship  with  his  other  poetry  than  with 
any  movement,  that  Hall  had  abandoned  satire  so  firmly  that  he  could 
not  be  drawn  even  by  .Marston,  and  that  Marston  himself  was  already 
engaged  equally  in  theatrical  ventures. 

The  preoccupation  of  literary  historians  with  a  literary  movement  in 
which  all  the  principal  figures  appear  largely  unacquainted  with  each  other 
and  indifferent,  needs  to  be  replaced  by  attention  to  the  individual  poets 
in  the  way  that  Kernan  has  indicated.  From  such  comparison  we  may 
perceive  the  emergence  not  of  a  common  satiric  form  but  of  certain 
strains  of  sensibility  discernible  in  acute,  but  different  ways,  in  Eliza- 
bethan poetry  and  drama  of  the  later  period.  Such  strains  have  long  been 
recognized,  but  critics  have  tended  to  speak  in  large  terms  about  them. 
Thus,  Allen  Tate  has  argued  that  'The  medieval  sense  of  mortality,  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  survives  in  the  satirists,  who  use  it  as  weapon  of 
critical  irony  upon  the  vaunting  romanticism  of  the  Renaissance'. 
Marston's  Luxurio,  and  innumerable  figures  of  human  monstrosity  in 
the  shape  of  court  creatures,  fops,  and  gallants  are  the  simplest  and  most 
typified  figures  in  which  the  satirists  contemplated  human  vanity,  the 
easiest  items  to  select  in  what  L.  C.  Knights  has  called  the  basic  subject 
matter  for  Renaissance  satire  'inordinate  desire — for  power,  for  money, 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  senses',  which  Kernan  calls  the  'sinister  side 
of  Renaissance  individualism,  energy,  and  daring'.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  can  weigh  against  Puttenham's  easy  belief  that  the  satirists  were 
moved  by  'spleene',  the  serious  view  of  Hallet  Smith  that  'the  significant 
sources  of  satire  are  not  literary  or  philosophical;  they  are  social  and 
economic'.  The  difficulty  with  both  views,  of  course,  is  that  they  are 
both  generalizations,  and  both  on  occasion  true. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  complexity  to  which  our  response  is  demanded 
by  Elizabethan  satirists,  we  may  conclude  by  quoting  Hall,  Marston,  and 
Donne,  upon  a  topic  common  to  all  satirists  of  nearly  every  period,  for 
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which  each  satirist  probably  had  reasons  of  personal  spleen,  which  was 
certainly  a  matter  of  social  and  economic  concern,  and  was  a  part  of  any 
social  milieu;  the  law  and  lawyers. 

Hall,  in  Book  II,  Satire  3,  opens  in  the  grand  manner: 

Who  doubts?  the  lawes  fel  down  from  heavens  height 

Like  to  some  gliding  starre  in  winters  night. 

Themis  the  Scribe  of  God  did  long  agone, 

Engrave  them  deepe  in  during  Marble-stone, 

And  cast  them  downe  on  this  unruly  clay, 

That  men  might  know  the  rule  and  to  obey. 

But  now  their  Characters  depraved  bin, 

By  them  that  would  make  gaine  of  others  sin. 

But  now  hath  wrong  so  maistered  the  right, 

That  they  live  best,  that  on  wrongs  offall  light. 

What  moves  Hall  to  satire  is  the  discrepancy  between  an  imagined  ideal, 
the  majesty  of  ancient  law  swayed  by  the  present  unworthy  hands:  'Wo 
to  the  weale  where  manie  Lawiers  bee',  the  overcrowding  of  the  pro- 
fession has  brought  a  loss  of  standards;  'the  Lawiers  eye  squints  on  his 
fist',  justice  is  purchased  according  to  the  fee,  and  the  client  is  at  the 
mercy  of  mercenary  men.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  situation,  though 
conditions  were  certainly  aggravated  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
Hall's  satire  is  impersonal  in  tone,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  content 
to  phrase  a  traditional  complaint  within  the  final  convention  of  the 
pastoral:  the  poor  client  becomes  a  sheep  caught  by  the  'tyrant  Brier' 
who  robs  him  'in  favours  faire  pretence'. 

Marston  is  enraged  by  lawyers  in  the  flesh,  viewed  from  the  vantage 
point  of  his  cynic's  tub,  not  spied  within  the  idyllic  fields: 

But  sirra,  Linceus, 
Seest  thou  that  troupe  that  now  affronteth  us? 
They  are  naught  but  Eeles,  that  never  will  appeare, 
Till  that  tempestuous  winds  or  thunder  teare 
Their  slimy  beds.  But  prithee  stay  a  while, 
Looke,  yon  John-a-noke,  andjohn-a-stile, 
They  are  naught  but  slow-pac'd,  dilatory  pleas, 
Demure  demurrers,  still  striving  to  appease 
Hot  zealous  love.  The  language  that  they  speake 
Is  the  pure  barbarous  blacksaunt  of  the  Geate, 
Their  only  skill  rests  in  Collusions, 
Abatements,  stopples,  inhibitions, 
Heavy-pac'd  Jades,  dull  pated  Jobernoules, 
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Quick  in  delayes,  checking  with  vaine  controules 
Faire  Justice  course,  vile  necessary  evils, 
Smooth  seeme-Saints,  yet  damn'd  incarnate  devils. 
(Scourge  of  Villanie,  Sat.  VII) 

In  Donne's  Satire  V,  the  sport  which  he  had  made  with  legal  language 
and  identifiable  personalities  in  Satire  II,  is  suddenly  advanced  with  a  new 
gravity.  Satire  V  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  directed  to  the  ear  of 
his  patron  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  occupied 
with  the  reform  of  Star  Chamber  practices;  the  satire  thus  derived  from 
a  particular  impulse  and  occasion,  yet  Donne  was  able  to  reach  in  it  a 
universal  image  far  more  powerful  than  Hall's  invocation  of  the  ideal, 
and  a  contemporary  frame  of  reference  more  precise  than  Marston's: 

What  is  hee 
Who  Officers  rage  and  Suitors  misery 
Can  write  and  jest?  If  all  things  be  in  all, 
As  I  thinke,  since  all,  which  were,  are,  and  shall 
Bee,  be  made  of  the  same  elements: 
Each  thing,  each  thing  implies  or  represents. 
Then  man  is  a  world;  in  which,  Officers 
Are  the  vast  ravishing  seas;  and  Suitors, 
Springs;  now  full,  now  shallow,  now  drye;  which,  to 
That  which  drownes  them,  run;  These  selfe  reasons  do 
Prove  the  world  a  man,  in  which,  officers 
Are  the  devouring  stomacke,  and  Suitors 
The  excrements,  which  they  void.  All  men  are  dust; 
How  much  worse  are  Suitors,  who  to  mens  lust 
Are  made  preyes?  O  worse  then  dust,  or  wormes  meat 
For  they  do  eate  you  now,  whose  selves  wormes  shall  eate. 
They  are  the  mills  which  grinde  you,  yet  you  are 
The  winde  which  drives  them;  and  a  wastful  warre 
Is  fought  against,  and  you  fight  it;  they 
Adulterate  lawe,  and  you  prepare  their  way 
Like  wittals;  th'issue  your  owne  mine  is. 

Before  we  complain  of  Donne's  scansion,  or  of  the  roughness  of 
Elizabethan  satire,  and  rejoice  that  it  failed  to  transmit  these  qualities  to 
later  verse  satirists,  we  should  remember  that  new  voices  were  trying 
their  tongues  as  well  as  their  teeth;  and  that  Donne,  not  alone  but  in  a 
strangely  assorted  company,  revealed  a  new  physiognomy. 


Note 

Biography:  John  Donne,  1571/2-1632.  Descended  on  his  mother's  side  from  John 
Rastell,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Donne  was  a  nephew  of  Ellis  and 
Jasper  Heywood  and  was  brought  up  as  a  recusant.  He  and  his  brother  Henry- 
entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1584  before  their  age  required  them  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  Donne  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  at  the  university,  left  without  a  degree,  and  studied  law  at  Thavies  Inn, 
1 591,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  from  1592.  He  went  on  the  Cadiz  expedition  of  1596 
and  the  Islands  Voyage  of  1 597,  and  was  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's  secretary  until 
1601,  when  Donne's  secret  marriage  to  Anne  More  brought  disgrace.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Germany  with  Sir  Robert  Drury  in  1611-12,  was 
ordained  in  1615,  became  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1621  and  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1624.  He  preached  his  sermon  on  Death's  Duel  a  month  before  his  own  death. 

Works.  Most  of  Donne's  poems  were  unprinted  in  his  lifetime,  but  were  circu- 
lated in  manuscript;  the  collected  edition  of  1633  is  incomplete.  Many  of  the 
lyrics,  love  elegies,  satires  and  epigrams,  and  some  of  the  letters,  were  composed 
before  his  marriage;  most  of  the  occasional  poems,  verse  letters,  and  religious 
poems  were  written  before  his  ordination. 

Modern  Editions.  The  authoritative  text  from  which  quotations  are  taken  in  the 
following  chapter,  is  Sir  H.J.  C.  Grierson's  (2  vols.,  1912;  revised  1958),  which 
provides  an  account  of  the  manuscripts,  and  an  important  critical  preface. 
Helen  Gardner  has  edited  the  Divine  Poems  (1952).  There  are  single-volume 
editions  by  Grierson  (1929)  and  R.  E.  Bennett  (1942). 

Scholarship  and  Criticism.  E.  Gosse's  Life  and  Letters  (2  vols.,  1899)  was  amply 
corrected  by  F.  P.  Wilson  {Review  of  English  Studies,  1927),  I.  A.  Shapiro  {Times 
Literary  Supplement,  1930,  1932),  H.  W.  Garrod  (TLS,  1944),  W.  Milgate  (Notes 
&  Queries,  1946).  New  facts  are  in  R.  C.  Bald's  Donne  and  the  Drury s  (1959)- 
A  Garland  for  John  Donne  (193 1)  has  some  important  contributions  by  various 
authors.  Helen  Gardner  has  an  essential  essay  on  'The  Argument  about  The 
Extasie'  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies  presented  to  F.  P.  Wilson  (1959).  Of 
special  interest  is  Rosemary  Freeman's  English  Emblem  Books  (1948).  The  best 
comprehensive  modern  study  is  J.  B.  Leishman's  The  Monarch  of  Wit  (1951). 
Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes'  Bibliography  (1932)  contains  much  important  information 
both  about  Donne's  own  works,  and  books  and  articles  about  him:  it  is  an 
essential  tool  for  the  study  of  this  author. 


The  Poetry  of  John  Donne 


ROBIN  SKELTON 


The  poetry  of  John  Donne  has  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  later  writers, 
and  is  so  knotted  with  allusions  and  paradoxes,  that  it  is  tempting,  in 
discussing  his  work,  to  adopt  a  largely  historical  or  exegetical  approach. 
Such  an  approach  is  extremely  rewarding,  but  can  lead  to  false  evaluations 
in  that  a  poet's  most  influential  or  philosophically  profound  work  may 
not  be  his  best,  or  most  deeply  characteristic.  The  'poetic'  quality  of 
a  poem  derives  from  its  total  structure,  and  not  from  its  'message'  only, 
and  not  from  its  relationship  with  other  poems  of  its  time.  Never- 
theless, in  attempting  to  examine  the  structural  characteristics  of 
Donne's  work,  we  cannot  but  find  it  useful  to  see  the  context  in 
which  they  were  developed,  if  only  to  put  ourselves  in  sympathy  with 
the  poet's  problems. 

At  the  time  Donne  began  his  work  English  Poetry  could  be  regarded 
as  suffering  from  several  disorders.  The  lyric  writers  were  beautifully  and 
subtly  modulating  the  language  in  order  to  provide  songs  suitable  for  the 
composers  to  set.  This  meant  that  they  could  not  risk  too  startling  an 
originality.  The  sung  verse  can  never  carry  the  same  amount  of  in- 
tellectual weight  as  the  spoken  one,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  listener  to  be 
able  to  identify  easily  and  surely  a  single  emotional  key.  Thus  a  con- 
ventional, highly  decorative  and  graceful,  vocabulary  and  diction 
became  characteristic  of  what  has  been  called  'The  Golden  Age  of 
English  Lyricism'.  The  language  of  lyric  poetry  became  simply  a  series  of 
stock  emotional  gestures.  This  is  true  also,  to  some  extent,  of  all  the  poems 
written  in  the  Petrarchan  tradition.  The  conventional  machinery  of 
reluctant  Mistress  and  complaining  lover,  and  the  equally  conventional 
vocabulary  of  sighs,  vows,  and  tears  shed  in  an  ideal  setting,  caused  the 
language  of  passion  frequently  to  come  very  near  to  the  language  of 
sentimental  affectation.  More  importantly,  there  was  little  attempt  to 
present  the  real  complexities  of  any  human  involvement  in  an  emotional 
relationship.  The  poems  existed  at  a  distance  from  actuality.  This 
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'remoteness'  of  poetry  from  the  commonplace  was  also  noticeable  in  the 
field  of  the  epic,  which  was  dominated  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  the 
twin  shades  of  Spenser  and  duBartas.  The  former  provided  the  would-be 
epic-writer  with  the  notion  of  an  allegorical  and  symbolic  romance 
based  upon  hermetic  and  platonic  myths,  carefully  and  elaborately 
staged  in  unreal  settings.  The  latter  taught  his  disciples  to  compose 
Divine  Poems  which  mimicked  the  constructions  of  Virgil  in  biblical 
terms,  and  which  substituted  for  a  real  perception  of  heroic  qualities  a 
series  of  shallowly  expressed  allusions  to  the  stock  virtues  of  a  common- 
place religiosity.  In  all  these  cases  one  might  say  that  poetry  had  become 
either  emptily  decorative  or  crudely  vehicular  of  'messages'  regarded  as 
being  more  important  than  the  poems  themselves. 

This  is,  admittedly,  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  situation,  but  it  is 
almost  certainly  very  similar  to  Donne's.  Certainly  Carew,  in  his 
Elegie  on  Donne,  saw  things  in  this  light.  He  refers  to  Donne's  'fresh 
invention',  and  to  his  purging  'The  Muses  Garden'  of  'Pedantique 
weeds'  and  'seeds  of  servile  imitation'.  He  felt  that  Donne's  poetry  had 
reclaimed  a  lost  wealth  of  poetic  possibilities. 

Thou  hast  redeem' d  and  open'd  us  a  Mine 
Of  rich  and  pregnant  phansie,  drawne  a  line 
Of  masculine  expression.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  that,  in  spite  of  the  scholars'  arguments  that  Donne  was 
less  an  innovator  than  an  exploiter  of  existing  rules  of  rhetoric,  his  work 
came  to  his  contemporaries  as  something  of  a  shock— just  as  it  did  to  the 
poets  of  the  twentieth  century  when  Grierson  first  produced  his  great 
edition. 

The  chronology  of  Donne's  poems  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  Satires  were  mostly  composed 
during  the  1590's.  The  epigrams  need  not  detain  us;  they  are  interesting 
only  in  that  they  reveal  Donne's  concern  to  write  in  such  a  way  that  his 
rhythm  and  syntax  are  an  integral  part  of  the  pattern  of  parallel  images 
and  antitheses  which  he  wishes  to  construct.  With  the  Elegies  and 
Satires,  however,  we  are  on  different  ground.  They  are  extremely 
colloquial,  and  enlivened  by  an  observation  of  contemporary  manners 
which  is  vigorous,  coarse,  and  acute.  The  age  is  not  idealized  either 
explicitly  or  by  implication,  but  described  as  'An  age  of  rusty  iron'.  There 
are  no  'golden  age'  idealizations  here.  The  speaker  of  each  poem  is  not 
a  remote,  abstract  chronicler,  but  an  actual  person  with  quirks  and 
oddities  that  are  clearly  defined  both  by  the  manner  of  his  speech  and  the 
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nature  of  his  arguments.  These  are  dramatic  monologues;  the  speaker  is 
as  much  the  subject  of  the  poem  as  anything  else.  In  Elegie  XIV,  A  Tale 
of  a  Citizen  and  his  Wife,  the  narrator  describes  how  he  fell  in  with  a 
taciturn  merchant  and  his  attractive  wife,  and  attempted  to  engage  the 
man  in  conversation. 

To  get  acquaintance  with  him  I  began 
To  sort  discourse  fit  for  so  fine  a  man: 
I  ask'd  the  number  of  the  Plaguy  Bill, 
Ask'd  if  the  Customs  Farmers  held  out  still, 
Of  the  Virginian  plot  and  whether  Ward 
The  tramque  of  the  Inland  seas  had  marr'd, 
Whether  the  Brittaine  Burse  did  fill  apace, 
And  likely  were  to  give  th'Exchange  disgrace; 
Of  new-built  Algate,  and  the  More-field  crosses, 
Of  store  of  Bankerouts,  and  poore  Merchants  losses 
I  urged  him  to  speake;  But  he  (as  mute 
As  an  old  Courtier  worne  to  his  last  suite) 
Replies  with  onely  yeas  and  nayes;  At  last 
(To  fit  his  element)  my  theame  I  cast 
On  Tradesmens  gains;  that  set  his  tongue  agoing.  .  .  . 
The  character  of  the  speaker  is  clearly  an  important  part  of  the  poem's 
structure  here,  as  it  is  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  other  Elegies,  in  which  less  attention  is  paid  to  social  matters.  In 
the  twelfth  Elegie,  His  parting  from  her,  the  speaker  begins  by  a  more  or 
less  conventional  statement  of  his  feelings,  making  use  of  the  'literary' 
paraphernalia  o£'Cinthia\  'Venus',  'torments',  'hell',  and  'fires'.  We  are 
prepared  to  accept  him  as  the  usual  lay  figure,  and  the  poem  as  the  usual 
Complaint.   Our  expectations  are  altered,   however,    by  a    sudden 
alteration  of  the  tone.  The  speaker  faces  the  situation  with  more  candour 
than  is  usual. 

.  .  .  The  fault  was  mine,  impute  it  to  me, 

Or  rather  to  conspiring  destinie, 

Which  (since  I  lov'd  for  forme  before)  decreed, 

That  I  should  suffer  when  I  lov'd  indeed; 

And  therefore  now,  sooner,  than  I  can  say, 

I  saw  the  golden  fruit,  'tis  rapt  away. 

Or  as  I  had  watcht  one  drop  in  a  vast  stream, 

And  I  left  wealthy  only  in  a  dream. 

This  admission  of  past  promiscuity  not  only  makes  us  more  sympathetic 
towards  the  speaker,  in  that  we  see  him  as  a  person  capable  of  self- 
examination  and  of  humility,  but  also  makes  the  language  of 'sighs  and 
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tears'  that  he  is  using  appear  to  be  at  once  more  sincere  and  endearingly 
absurd.  This  reaction  is  confirmed  a  few  lines  later.  After  a  couplet  in 
which  Love  is  accused  of  making  the  two  of  them  'sigh  and  glow,  and 
pant,  and  burn',  and  a  further  couplet  referring  to  the  'dark'  and 
'dangerous'  'paths  in  love',  a  more  or  less  commonplace  intrigue  is 
revealed: 

And  those  so  ambush' d  round  with  houshold  spies, 
And  over  all,  thy  husbands  towring  eyes 
That  flamed  with  oylie  sweat  of  jealousie: 
Yet  went  we  not  still  on  with  Constancie? 
Have  we  not  kept  our  guards,  like  spie  on  spie? 
Had  correspondence  whilst  the  foe  stood  by? 
Stoln  (more  to  sweeten  them)  our  many  blisses 
Of  meetings,  conference,  embracements,  kisses? 
Shadow' d  with  negligence  our  most  respects? 
Varied  our  language  through  all  dialects 
Of  becks,  winks,  looks,  and  often  under-boards 
Spoak  dialogue  with  our  feet  far  from  our  words? 
Have  we  prov'd  all  these  secrets  of  our  Art, 
Yea,  thy  pale  inwards,  and  thy  panting  heart? 
And,  after  all  this  passed  Purgatory, 
Must  sad  divorce  make  us  the  vulgar  story? 

The  language  of  high  passion  has  been  used  about  an  'affaire'  which  has 
been  conducted  slyly  and  hypocritically.  Letters  have  been  exchanged 
under  the  nose  of  suspicious  people;  the  lovers  have  'played  footsie' 
under  the  table.  The  speaker,  however,  sees  no  absurdity  in  referring  to 
the  'Constancie'  of  their  love,  or  in  suggesting  that  their  manoeuvres 
should  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  Art  rather  than  be  regarded  as  a 
vulgar  story.  He  cannot  see  anything  inappropriate  in  the  language  he 
uses  and,  indeed,  goes  on  to  suggest  in  words  which  are  almost  grotesque- 
ly physical  (thus  reflecting  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  indi- 
cating his  complete  lack  of  self-consciousness)  that  their  lips  should 
grow  together,  their  arms  lock  together  like  ivy,  and  their  whole  bodies 
freeze  together  before  they  allow  the  parting  to  take  place.  Magnificently 
he  says 

Rend  us  in  sunder,  thou  canst  not  divide 
Our  bodies  so,  but  that  our  souls  are  ty'd.  .  .  . 

And  then  continues,  in  more  practical  vein: 

And  we  can  love  by  letters  still  and  gifts, 

And  thoughts  and  dreams;  Love  never  wanteth  shifts. 
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We  have,  by  now,  realized  that  the  situation  portrayed  in  the  poem  is 
psychologically  interesting.  Man's  ability  to  elevate  the  commonplace 
to  the  plane  of  the  heroic  is  being  exposed;  the  sincerity  with  which  a 
man  can  inform  fundamentally  absurd  statements  when  mastered  by  an 
emotional  disturbance,  and  the  way  in  which  he  can  blind  himself  to 
unpleasant  facts  by  giving  them  specious  interpretations — these  are  also 
'messages'  of  the  poem.  But  the  poem  is,  in  this  respect,  ambiguous. 
We  may  be  amused  at  the  viewing  of  'playing  footsie'  as  a  high  'Art', 
but  we  are  touched  by  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  self-deception,  and 
made  to  accept  the  situation  as  actual  because  of  the  element  of  common- 
place that  it  includes.  The  whole  poem  is  rounded  off,  very  neatly,  by 
the  speaker's  own  half-admission  of  the  way  in  which  he  has,  in  order 
to  convey  an  emotion,  edited  actuality: 

Much  more  I  could,  but  many  words  have  made 
That,  oft,  suspected  which  men  would  perswade; 
Take  therefore  all  in  this:  I  love  so  true, 
As  I  will  never  look  for  less  in  you. 

This  is  a  very  considerable  advance  upon  the  Ovidian  Elegy,  which  is 
always  much  more  straightforward,  and  not  particularly  concerned  with 
sketching  subtleties  of  psychology.  It  is  also,  in  essence,  Donne's  answer 
to  the  literati.  The  poem  makes  use  of  conventional  terms  in  order  to  see 
them  as  part  of  a  more  complex  whole.  Moreover,  the  speaker  is  an 
individual  man,  not  a  lay  figure,  and  is  capable  of  sudden  shifts  of 
attention,  self-deceptions,  changes  of  tone,  and  failures  of  speech.  In 
other  elegies  other  speakers  show  us  the  male  animal  even  more  clearly,, 
in  all  his  absurdity  and  passion.  It  is  particularly  instructive  to  look  at 
those  in  which  the  speaker  is,  apparently,  simply  adopting  the  exagger- 
ated terminology  and  ideal  imagery  of  convention  in  order  to  arouse  our 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  his  mistress,  and  our  envy  at  his  own  good 
fortune  in  possessing  her.  In  Elegie  XVIII,  Loves  Progress,  Donne  presents 
what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  simply  an  argument  in  favour  of  copula- 
tion larded  with  erotic  imagery  of  a  conventionally  exaggerated  kind. 
Upon  examination,  however,  the  poem  falls  into  three  distinct  parts. 
The  first  37  lines  are  devoted  to  an  argument,  couched  in  deliberately 
witty  and  ingenious  terms,  to  prove  that  one  should  always  have  'the 
right  true  end  of  love'  in  mind.  Statements  that  one  loves  a  woman  for 
her  virtue,  beauty,  or  wealth,  are  admissions  of  sin, 

Can  men  more  injure  women  then  to  say 

They  love  them  for  that,  by  which  they're  not  they? 
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Makes  virtue  woman?  must  I  cool  my  bloud 

Till  I  both  be,  and  find  one  wise  and  good? 

May  barren  Angels  love  so.  But  if  we 

Make  love  to  woman;  virtue  is  not  she: 

As  beauty  'is  not  nor  wealth:  He  that  strayes  thus 

From  her  to  hers,  is  more  adulterous, 

Then  if  he  took  her  maid. 

Such  specious  arguments  yet  have  a  truth  in  them.  The  speaker  is  shown 
to  be  devoted  to  sexual  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  impatient  of  high-sound- 
ing nonsense  about  that  pleasure.  He  admits  what  he  is  after.  It  is  there- 
fore amusing  when,  in  lines  38  to  70,  he  indulges  in  a  high-flown  des- 
cription of  a  woman's  beauties,  beginning  at  the  head  and  voyaging 
from  the  calms  of  the  forehead,  byway  of  the  'Islands  fortunate',  her  lips, 
through  the  'streight  Hellespont  betweene  The  Sestos  and  Abydos  of  her 
breasts',  to  the  region  of  that  'Centrique  part'  of  which  he  is  enamoured. 
The  language  here  would  give  us  the  impression  that  the  speaker  was 
simply  revelling  in  his  erotic  imaginings  were  it  not  that  all  the  images 
are  absurdly  fantastic,  and  were  it  not  that  most  of  the  poems  which  use 
such  imagery  carefully  avoid  any  indication  of  gross  actuality.  This 
speaker  goes  out  of  his  way  to  emphasize  the  actuality  beneath  the 
Metaphors,  and  thus  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  whole 
rapturous  catalogue.  Doubt  becomes  certainty  when  conventional 
eroticism  changes  to  derisive  bawdiness  in  lines  69  and  70.  The  voyager 
comes  to  grief,  and  can  get  no  farther.  Now  this  is  not  simply  a  dirty 
story;  it  is  the  exposure  of  the  absurdity  and  decadence  of  a  too  elaborate 
and  sophisticated  sexual  procedure.  The  last  movement  of  the  poem,  in 
style  which  contrasts  almost  brutally  with  the  high  seriousness  of  the 
previous  section,  becomes  argumentative  again.  We  are  advised  that  it  is 
better  to  begin  our  voyage  at  the  foot  rather  than  the  head,  and  the  whole 
poem  is  challenged  and  coarsened  by  the  candid  vulgarity  of  the  closing 
lines.  Thus  in  a  poem  which  clearly  derives  from  the  Ovidian  Elegy, 
Donne  has  exposed  the  fundamental  unhealthiness  of  euphemistic 
sensuous  descriptions  which  are  unrelated  to  actuality,  and  has  also  por- 
trayed for  us  a  witty  lecherous  young  man  who  is  impatient  of  the 
delights  of  mere  anticipation,  and  who  recognizes  coarsely  and  directly 
the  simple  physical  necessity  which  lurks  within  all  this  romantic 
verbiage. 

This  is,  in  a  sense,  Donne's  'anti-poetry' — his  revolt  against  so  much 
that  this  contemporaries  have  regarded  as  being  'poetic'.  It  is  also,  how- 
ever, his  statement  of  the  ambiguity  in  sexual  love.  The  speaker  may  be 
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derisive  of  flummeries,  but  he  also  enjoys  them:  he  may  pretend  to  be  a 
rational,  commonsensical  person,  but  he  is  also  very  much  attracted  by 
hyperbolic  statements.  His  'rational'  arguments  are  as  exaggerated,  and 
(in  a  way)  as  idealized,  as  his  derisive  sensual  catalogue  of  the  girl's 
charms.  Thus  we  have,  yet  again,  a  poem  that  has  its  main  'message'  in 
the  complexities  of  the  psychological  attitudes  it  presents — in  its  portrait 
of  a  certain  personality. 

This  use  of  ambiguity  in  the  Elegies  is  rarely  unsubtle.  There  are 
extraordinarily  deft  paradoxes  of  tone.  In  another,  apparently  straight- 
forward erotic  elegy,  Elegy  XIX,  the  exaggerated  language  is  at  first 
productive  of  an  atmosphere  of  half-amused  tenderness. 

Off  with  that  happy  busk,  which  I  envie, 
That  still  can  be,  and  still  can  stand  so  nigh. 
Your  gown  going  off,  such  beautious  state  reveals, 
As  when  from  flowry  meads  th'hills  shadow  steaks. 

The  hyperbole  is  not  excessive,  but  it  is,  just  faintly,  absurd.  A  few  lines 
later  on  the  absurdity  is  allowed  to  come  out  into  the  open  as  a  bawdy, 
but  still  affectionate,  recognition  of  the  actual  facts  of  physical  love.  This 
is  prepared  for  by  a  sly  reference  to  the  girl's  angelic  appearance,  and  to 
her  bringing  with  her  'A  heaven  like  Mahomets  Paradise'.  Then  sexual 
fantasy  gives  way  to  physical  actuality.  The  occasion  is  a  real  one,  and  no 
'poetic'  invention.  It  is  from  this  sudden  descent  to  the  commonplace  that 
the  most  hyperbolic  imagery  comes.  It  is  in  the  facts,  the  lovers  moving 
hands,  the  actualities  of  flesh,  that  the  real  wonder  lies,  and  this  wonder 
is  expressed  in  a  sudden  pyrotechnic  burst  of  puns,  a  brilliant  enormity  of 
language  that  lightens  the  heart  with  a  sense,  not  of  erotic  pleasure,  but  of 
complete  and  healthy  joy.  The  joyfulness  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  gaiety 
of  the  wit,  and  by  the  sense  of  wonder  and  awe  which,  however  qualified 
by  sheer  animal  spirits,  has  a  degree  of  reverence  about  it.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  passage  that  we  can  see  most  clearly  Donne's  creation  of  a  new 
kind  of  love-poetry,  very  far  from  Ovid's  and  further  still  from  that  of 
the  lyricists  and  the  Petrarchan  sonneteers.  It  is  a  poetry  dependent  upon 
a  real  feeling  for  the  actual,  a  delighted  appreciation  of  the  paradoxes  and 
absurdities  of  human  minds  and  human  relationship,  and  a  reverence  for 
the  ultimate  clean  simplicity  of  human  needs. 

In  such  white  robes,  heavens  Angels  us'd  to  be 
Receavd  by  men;  Thou  Angel  bringst  with  thee 
A  heaven  like  Mahomets  Paradise;  and  though 
111  spirits  walk  in  white,  we  easly  know 
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By  this  these  Angels  from  an  evil  sprite, 
Those  set  our  hairs,  but  these  our  flesh  upright. 

License  my  roaving  hands,  and  let  them  go 
Before,  behind,  between,  above,  below. 
O  my  America !  my  new-found  land, 
My  kingdome,  safeliest  when  with  one  man  mann'd, 
My  Myne  of  precious  stones,  My  Emperie, 
How  blest  I  am  in  this  discovering  thee ! 

In  these  Elegies,  and  in  the  Satires,  which  combine  colloquial  boldness 
and  coarse  admissions  with  similar  subtle  ambiguities  of  tone,  we  can  see 
the  creation  of  the  Donnian  man.  He  is  physico-intellectual  man,  the 
intellectual  and  sensual  male,  who,  caught  up  in  an  overmastering 
passion,  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  himself  to  comment  upon  his  own 
absurdities  and  be  unashamed  of  desires  he  shares  with  every  man  that 
breathes,  and  who,  by  speaking  out,  impatient  of  evasions,  portrays  for 
us  the  dynamic  complexities  that  make  up  the  structure  of  any  person- 
ality. 

The  observation  of  this  'hero'  is  always  in  terms  of  oppositions.  He  is 
at  once  sincere  and  feigning,  involved  and  detached,  an  actor  and  a 
spectator.  He  is  a  social  being  and  a  solitary,  a  moralist  and  a  sinner.  It 
is  this  unification  of  conflicts  which  is  the  main  basis  of  Donne's  poetic 
structures.  In  his  early  poems  they  are  unified  by  being  all  related  to  an 
overmastering  erotic  passion.  In  his  later  work  the  unifying  factor  is  not 
simply  erotic,  but  also  sentimental;  sometimes  it  approximates  more 
closely  to  Caritas  than  Amor.  Once  the  theme  of  division  within  unity  is 
stated  it  is  inevitable  that  some  unifying  factor  should  be  found  to  recon- 
cile, or  place  in  some  meaningful  dynamic  relationship,  the  oppositions 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  body  and  soul.  This  must  all,  however,  be  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  which  itself  is  a  perception  of  the  main  theme.  The 
so-called  'Metaphysical  Conceit'  of  Donne  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood except  in  this  context.  When  two  things  which  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely different  from  one  another  are  stated  to  be  so  similar  that  the  one 
can  be  used  to  explain  and  analyse  the  other,  we  have  a  construction  of 
imagery  which  portrays,  in  small,  the  total  intention  and  main  theme  of 
Donne's  most  characteristic  poems.  Moreover,  just  as  the  poems  them- 
selves, as  complete  wholes,  continually  manipulate  ambiguities  of  tone, 
so  the  Metaphysical  Conceit  is  itself  ambiguous.  On  the  one  hand  it 
appears  to  be  intellectual,  a  thing  of  wit;  on  the  other  it  appears  to 
spring  from  intense  and  mastering  emotion. 

The  real  complexity  of  the  Metaphysical  Conceit  cannot  be  examined 
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properly  unless  we  see  it  as  part  of  Donne's  over-all  structural  method. 
First  of  all,  let  us  notice  that,  in  perceiving  similarity  in  dissimilarity, 
unity  in  division,  the  conceit  does  not  only  reflect  one  of  Donne's  main 
themes,  but  also  suggests  a  certain  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  poem's 
'speaker'.  He  is  not  only  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  human  experience;  he  is 
incapable  of  avoiding  it.  It  expresses  not  only  what  he  perceives,  but  also 
the  manner  of  his  perception.  This  can,  of  course,  be  related  to  the  social 
situation  of  the  period.  Voyages  of  discovery  were  continually  bringing 
more  and  more  evidence  of  differences  between  places  and  peoples.  New 
cosmologies  were  making  it  necessary  always  to  think  in  terms  of 
opposing  systems  of  ideas.  The  old  medieval  feeling  for  the  complete 
and  simple  unity  of  creation  under  God  was  being  challenged.  These 
aspects  of  life  are  specifically  reflected  in  Donne's  work  by  his  frequent 
use  of  images  of  discovery,  and  references  to  different  philosophical  and 
physiological  theories  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  the  surface  of  the  problem.  Donne  perceives  more  basic 
oppositions  and  looks  for  more  fundamental  unifying  factors  than  the 
mere  acceptance  of  all  oppositions  as  present  in  the  contemporary 
experience,  and  unified  by  their  being  perceived  by  one  individual  man. 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  place  factual  against  imaginative  knowledge 
and  imply  their  unification  within  a  religious  faith  by  carefully  not 
regarding  the  opposition  as  important  enough  to  require  analysis.  He 
begins  one  sonnet  with  the  lines  'At  the  round  earth's  imagined  corners 
blow  Your  trumpets  angels.  .  .  .'  In  these  later  poems,  indeed,  the 
unifying  factor  is  a  belief  in  God  rather  than  a  devotion  to  Eros. 

Were  it  not  for  other  aspects  of  Donne's  poetic  structure,  however,  it 
is  clear  that,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  worked-out  the  system  of  con- 
ceits and  the  accompanying  arguments,  the  poems  would  remain  bad 
poems  in  that  they  were  simply  expressions  of  a  'take-away-able'  idea, 
rather  than  organic  embodiments  of  human  experience.  The  conceit  it- 
self always  contains  the  possibility  of  communicating  strong  emotion, 
in  that  it  is  based  upon  an  apparently  sudden  associative  'leap',  and  these 
associative  'leaps'  occur  to  people  only  when  they  are  emotionally 
excited;  thus  we  may  find  ourselves  intuiting  the  presence  of  emotional 
excitement  simply  because  of  the  'irrational'  quality  of  the  imagery.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  the  conceit  is  so  often  developed  in  argumentative 
terms,  it  can  make  us  feel  the  excitement  is  purely  cerebral,  and  there- 
fore tend  to  destroy  any  feeling  we  might  have  of  the  presence  of  a 
deeper  kind  of  emotion.  Thus,  if  the  full  complexity  of  human  reactions 
is  to  be  a  part  of  the  poem's  presentation,  we  must,  somehow,  be 
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convinced  that  the  speaker  of  the  poem  is  involved  at  more  than  an  in- 
tellectual level  in  what  he  is  saying.  The  solution  is  obvious.  The  poem 
must  be,  in  some  sort,  a  dramatic  monologue,  and  emphasize  in  every 
possible  way  the  existence  of  an  individual  speaker.  Thus  Donne's 
colloquialism,  and  his  dramatization  of  the  'I'  of  the  poem,  are  not 
simply  the  accidental  context  in  which  conceits  are  found,  but  structur- 
ally related  to  the  conceits.  If  we  choose  those  poems  of  Donne's  where 
we  feel  the  presence  of  merely  cerebral  perception,  or  where  we  feel  that 
wit  has  completely  supplanted  passion,  we  find  that  in  these  poems  we  are 
not  as  convinced  as  in  others  of  the  presence  of  a  speaker  involved  in 
his  perceptions;  in  losing  drama  the  poems  have  lost  control  of  the 
conceits. 

This  consideration  goes  some  way  towards  making  nonsense  of  the 
view  that  some  kind  of  'Dissociation  of  sensibility'  took  place  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  Donne  (and  others)  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  write  before  this  occurred  and  were  therefore  able  to  fuse  thought 
and  feeling,  to  produce  'felt  thought'.  It  is  a  much  simpler  matter. 
Donne,  unlike  some  of  the  later  users  of  conceits,  knew  (consciously  or 
unconsciously)  what  he  was  about,  and  developed  a  structural  method 
that  worked.  Later  poets,  envious  of  his  wit  and  contemptuous  of  his 
idiosyncratic  and  rugged  style,  failed  to  see  that  the  two  were  inter- 
dependent and  thus  presented  witty  images  in  such  a  way  that  they 
appeared  to  be  simply  intellectual  quibbles,  and  clever  pieces  of  decora- 
tion. 

In  taking  this  view  of  Donne's  method  it  is  as  well  to  look  at  specific 
examples.  '  The  Good  Morrow'  is  a  reasonable  choice. 

I  wonder  by  my  troth,  what  thou  and  I 

Did,  till  we  lov'd?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then? 

But  suck'd  on  countrey  pleasures,  childishly? 

Or  snorted  we  in  the  seaven  sleepers  den? 

T'was  so;  But  this,  all  pleasures  fancies  bee. 

If  ever  any  beauty  I  did  see, 

Which  I  desir'd,  and  got,  t'was  but  a  dreame  of  thee. 

And  now  good  morrow  to  our  waking  soules, 

"Which  watch  not  one  another  out  of  feare; 

For  love,  all  love  of  other  sights  controules, 

And  makes  one  little  roome,  an  every  where. 

Let  sea-discoverers  to  new  worlds  have  gone, 

Let  Maps  to  other,  worlds  on  worlds  have  showne, 

Let  us  possesse  one  world,  each  hath  one,  and  is  one. 
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My  face  in  thine  eye,  thine  in  mine  appeares, 

And  true  plain  hearts  doe  in  the  faces  rest, 

Where  can  we  finde  two  better  hemispheares 

Without  sharpe  North,  without  declining  West? 

West  ever  dyes,  was  not  mixt  equally; 

If  our  two  loves  be  one,  or,  thou  and  I 

Love  so  alike,  that  none  doe  slacken,  none  can  die. 

This  is  aggressively  personal.  'By  my  troth',  'Thou  and  I',  'Let  us':  these 
phrases  emphasize  the  existence  of  an  individual  speaker.  The  images  and 
conceits  exist  in  the  context  of  a  personal  involvement  with  the  subject 
matter.  This  personal  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  is  also 
brought  home  by  the  use  of  obstructive  techniques.  As  we  move  from 
the  swift,  confident  opening  of  the  poem  to  the  stumbling  break  in  the 
fourth  line,  we  see  the  speaker  reassuring  himself,  asserting  the  sober 
truth  of  his  joking  outburst.  The  same  obstructive  technique  occurs  in 
the  second  verse,  where  the  syntax  demands  a  slower,  deliberate, 
emphatic  reading,  and  where  the  curious  construction  'Let  .  .  .  have' 
makes  us  feel  that  the  poem  develops  concurrently  with  the  speaker's 
altering  perceptions.  The  word  'Let'  suggests,  more  often  than  not,  the 
verb  in  the  future  mood,  if  in  the  present  tense;  we  get  the  past  tense. 
This  feeling  is  reinforced  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  repetitions  in  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza,  each  phrase  appearing  to  be  an  afterthought  to  the 
previous  one,  and  an  additional  sudden  perception.  Such  clumsinesses 
add  intensity  to  the  poem  and  enable  puns  to  be  used  both  seriously  and 
humorously  without  harming  it — enable  them  indeed  to  be  another 
expression  of  the  pressure  of  excitement  in  the  speaker.  Thus  the  lewd 
ambiguity  of  'countrey'  in  the  first  stanza,  and  the  philosophical  ambi- 
guity in  'What  ever'  (meaning  'Whatever'  and  'What  continually')  both 
take  their  place  as  elements  in  the  dramatic  structure.  Without  the  first 
the  mixed  gaiety  and  passionate  concern  would  not  appear  to  be  so 
firmly  based  upon  vigorous  masculinity;  without  the  second  the  question- 
ing conclusion  would  lack  that  extra  touch  of  intellectual  probing  which 
gives  it  real  strength.  The  compression  in  the  penultimate  line,  too,  adds 
to  the  dramatic  force  of  the  whole.  I  take  the  construction  to  be,  really, 
'What  if. . .'  It  has  both  the  force  of  a  statement,  a  passionate  assertion, 
and  the  force  of  an  equally  passionate  supposition,  a  cry  of  hope.  All 
the  elements  of  this  poem  are  combined  to  make  what  I  would  call,  for 
lack  of  a  less  clumsy  phrase,  'a  construction  of  involvement'. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  Songs  and  Sonets  are  similar  to  The  Good 
Morrow  in  being  dependent  for  their  success  upon  our  recognizing  the 
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presence  of  an  individual  speaker  involved  in  the  poem,  and  the  great 
majority  succeed  in  individuating  the  speaker  because  of  their  handling 
of  colloquial  clumsiness  and  shifts  of  tone.  Some,  however,  make  use  of 
additional  methods.  The  song,  'Goe,  and  catche  a  falling  starre'  is 
reminiscent  of  conventional  lyrics  written  for  musical  accompaniment; 
its  verse-form  and  its  metre  both  indicate  this.  And  yet  the  poem  is  far  too 
compressed  in  thought  for  it  to  succeed  as  a  song;  moreover  many  of  its 
effects  depend  upon  consonantal  clashes,  alliteration,  and  syntactical 
clumsinesses  which  can  only  emerge  as  elements  of  the  form  if  the  poem 
is  spoken.  Thus  there  is  an  ambiguity  of  form  which  emphasizes  the 
'anti-romantic*  theme  of  the  poem.  It  also  indicates,  clearly,  that  the 
speaker  has,  in  rejecting  conventional  idealism  and  sentimentality,  still 
sufficient  feeling  for  it  to  find  himself  caught  up  in  the  'old  tune'.  This 
feeling  that  he  is  to  some  extent  regretting  that  he  can  no  longer  adopt 
simple  attitudes,  or  swallow  the  old  lies,  is  emphasized  by  the  very 
violence  of  his  protestations.  Donne  has  perceived  that  parody  can  imply 
a  love-hate  relationship  with  the  thing  parodied.  He  uses  the  same 
technique  in  The  Baite  which  parodies  the  idealized  pastoralism  of 
Marlowe's  poem,  Come  live  with  me.  The  same  notion  animates  many 
other  poems.  A  conventional  image  or  attitude  is  used  as  the  starting- 
point  for  an  unconventional  and  often  harsh  exploration  of  the  reality 
which  it  has  previously  been  used  to  evade.  Such  poems  are  The  Blossome, 
The  Message,  Breake  of  day,  and  A  Valediction:  of  my  name  in  the  window. 
This  parodying,  or  re-examination,  of  idealistic  attitudes  and  senti- 
ments, almost  always  results  in  a  perception  of  divisions  and  dislocations. 
There  is  a  sense  almost  of  a  fall  from  unity  into  division;  in  this  fallen 
world,  which  is  a  world  of  experience  as  against  innocence,  man  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  a  new  unity,  and  haunted  by  the  unity  and 
wholeness  of  attitudes  he  can  no  longer  accept.  Of  the  55  poems  in  the 
Songs  and  Sonets  section  of  Grierson's  edition  no  less  than  25  bear 
explicitly  upon  this  theme,  and  others  present  it  obliquely. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  Donne  presents  the  theme  of  division  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  main  methods  of  indi- 
viduating the  poem's  speaker.  In  many  poems  he  introduces  an  arbitrary 
quality;  images  and  ideas  occur  without  being,  initially,  related  to  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before.  Sometimes  these  arbitrary  elements  are  later 
related  argumentatively  to  the  poem's  main  theme;  sometimes  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  apparently  chance  happenings.  This  gives  the  reader 
a  strong  impression  of  the  poem  being  an  accurate  image  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  moves;  sudden  intimations  and  intrusions  play  a  large 
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part  in  the  contemplative  activity.  It  also,  however,  emphasizes  the 
fragmentation  of  the  world  of  perception.  There  are  so  many  data  to 
account  for — so  many  images  to  see  as  part  of  the  total  meaning  of 
things.  A  good  example  of  this  technique  can  be  found  in  The  Extasie. 
The  lovers  are  lying  upon  a  bank  which  swells  up  to  *rest  The  violets 
reclining  head'.  The  violet  appears  to  be  no  more  than  one  element  of  the 
setting — a  detail  chosen  by  chance.  It  is  not  mentioned  again  for  34  lines, 
when  it  occurs  again,  without  preamble: 

A  single  violet  transplant, 
The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size, 

(All  which  before  was  poore,  and  scant,) 
Redoubles  still  and  multiplies. 

Even  here  it  is  not  explicitly  compared  to  anything  else.  It  is,  however, 
followed  by  a  parallel  statement: 

When  love,  with  one  another  so 

Interinanimates  two  soules, 
That  abler  soule,  which  thence  doth  flow, 

Defects  of  lonelinesse  controules. 

The  arbitrariness  of  the  choice  of  the  violet  as  a  detail  of  the  scene,  and 
the  way  in  which  this  arbitrarily  selected  detail  crops  up  again  as  part  of 
the  argument,  makes  us  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the  speaker  is  deriv- 
ing his  argument  from  a  specific,  concrete  situation,  and  also  allowing 
his  mind  to  pick  upon  whatever  image  is  to  hand,  caring  little  about 
following  an  absolutely  logical  path.  The  second  reference  to  the  violet, 
however,  recalls  the  first  to  us,  and  makes  us  realize  that  the  violet,  by 
'reclining',  is  imitating  the  lovers.  We  also  may  care  to  recall  that  the 
violet  is  often  used  to  symbolize  innocence,  and  (according  to  some 
authorities)  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  truth  of  love.  Thus  the  appearance 
of  arbitrariness  which  contributes  to  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  poem's 
structure  is  counter-balanced  by  an  actual  accuracy  of  allusion  which 
supports  the  strong  philosophical  argument.  Once  again  we  can  see 
Donne  using  a  technique  of  ambiguity. 

The  essence  of  this  particular  technique  is  its  setting  the  dramatic 
appearance  of  the  poem  over  against  its  actual  significance.  We  have  seen 
this  method  in  action  in  the  elegies  also,  and  it  is  used  over  and  over 
again  in  many  of  the  poems.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  this  aspect  of 
the  structure  from  the  use  of  conceits,  for  the  conceit  is  clearly  based  upon 
the  same  kind  of  ambiguity,  and  both  these  methods  can  be  related  to  the 
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idea  of  a  poem  as  a  riddle:  the  reader  is  required  to  interpret  and  see 
beneath  appearances.  What  seems  must  be,  finally,  distinguished  from 
what  is. 

In  this  Donne  is,  of  course,  very  much  a  man  of  his  time.  Allegory  and 
Emblem  flourished  during  his  lifetime.  The  Emblem  tradition  was 
particularly  all-pervasive,  and  though  the  best-known  Emblem  book, 
Quarles's  Emblems,  was  published  after  Donne's  death,  there  were  many 
examples  of  the  tradition  available  to  him  at  the  time  he  was  writing. 
The  notion  of  the  Emblem  book  was  based  upon  the  more  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Device.  A  picture  was  presented,  each  part  of  which  had 
a  specific  significance.  The  'message'  of  the  picture  was  explained  in 
verse  or  prose  either  below  or  alongside  the  engraving.  No  detail  of  the 
picture  could  escape  analysis;  the  explanation  was  remorseless  in  its 
referring  everything  depicted  to  moral  or  religious  truth.  In  many  cases 
the  interpretation  was  completely  arbitrary;  in  some  it  was  attached  to 
philosophical  or  religious  traditions.  The  whole  point  of  the  exercise 
was,  however,  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  reader  to  solve  the  problem 
himself.  Thus  we  get  in  Quarles,  opposite  an  appropriate  picture, 

The  world's  a  sea;  my  flesh  a  ship  that's  mann'd 

With  lab'ring  thoughts,  and  steer'd  by  reason's  hand: 

My  heart's  the  seaman's  card,  whereby  she  sails; 

My  loose  affections  are  the  greater  sails; 

The  top-sail  is  my  fancy,  and  the  gusts 

That  fill  these  wanton  sheets,  are  worldly  lusts. 

Pray'r  is  the  cable,  at  whose  end  appears 

The  anchor  Hope,  ne'er  slipped  but  in  our  fears: 

My  will's  the  inconstant  pilot,  that  commands 

The  stagg'ring  keel;  my  sins  are  like  the  sands: 

Repentance  is  the  bucket,  and  mine  eye 

The  pump  unus'd  (but  in  extremes)  and  dry: 

My  conscience  is  the  plummet  that  does  press 

The  deeps,  but  seldom  cries,  O  fathomless: 

Smooth  calm's  security;  the  gulph,  despair; 

My  freight's  corruption,  and  this  life's  my  fare: 

My  soul's  the  passenger,  confus'dly  driv'n 

From  fear  to  fright;  her  landing  port  is  heav'n.  .  .  . 

This  is  absurd  stuff,  but  it  does  shed  some  further  light  upon  Donne's  use 
of  conceits.  In  several  cases  (and  the  notorious  compasses  in  A  Valediction 
forbidding  mourning  is  one)  he  makes  use  of  accepted  emblems.  It  is  true, 
also,  to  say  that  the  tortuous  nature  of  the  explanation  of  many  Emblems 
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Illustration  IX  of  Book  3  of  Wither's  Collection  of  Emblems,  1635 
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and  devices  is  reflected  in  the  tortuous  nature  of  some  of  the  conceits  in 
Donne's  poems.  Thus,  Donne  is,  once  again,  making  use  of  an  existing 
manner  in  order  to  adventure  farther.  He  has  made  use  of  the  arbitrary- 
aspect  of  the  Emblem  tradition,  and  of  its  riddling'  quality,  in  order  to 
present  us  with  various  portraits  of  men  engaged  in  passionately  examin- 
ing the  enigmas  of  experience.  In  doing  this  he  has  perceived  what  lies 
behind  the  whole  tradition,  for  the  whole  notion  of  the  emblem  rests 
upon  the  conviction  that  all  phenomena  are  significant  of  some  kind  of 
abstract  truth — that  everything  in  the  world  can  be  regarded  as  an 
'emblem'  of  ultimate  realities,  as  a  statement  about  an  ultimate  unity.  In 
the  Songs  and  Sonets  the  ultimate  unity  is  described  in  terms  of  the  fusion 
of  body  and  spirit  through  love.  The  dead  lovers  in  The  Canonization  are 
to  be  addressed  by  following  generations  as 

You,  to  whom  Love  was  peace,  that  now  is  rage; 
Who  did  the  whole  worlds  soule  contract,  and  drove 
Into  the  glasses  of  your  eyes 
So  made  such  mirrors,  and  such  spies 
That  they  did  all  to  you  epitomize, 

Countries,  Townes,  Courts:  Beg  from  above 
A  patterne  of  your  love ! 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to' explore  this  particular  theme  except  in  so  far 
as  it  indicates  the  nature  of  the  poetic  endeavour — the  way  in  which  all 
Donne's  most  characteristic  poems  tend  to  express  it  by  their  very- 
structures.  Pattern-seeking  is  Donne's  main  obsession.  It  is  only  in  poems 
which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  presentation  of  an  individual  speaker 
concerned  to  riddle  out  his  own  predicaments,  however,  that  this 
pattern-seeking  comes  over  as  more  than  a  cerebral  activity.  When  we 
read  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule,  The  Litanie,  The  Crosse  and  others  of  the 
Divine  Poems  which  cannot  seriously  claim  to  be  dramatic  monologues, 
we  find  that  for  the  most  part  the  patterns  of  oppositions,  the  conceits, 
and  the  arguments,  though  fascinating,  do  not  contribute  towards  a 
poetic  whole.  This  is  true  also  of  most  of  the  Letters.  Though  these  are 
personal,  in  a  sense,  there  is  no  real  dependence  upon  the  personal  quality 
as  the  basis  of  the  poem.  The  poem's  main  intention  is  to  tell  someone 
something,  not  to  express  an  individual  involvement  in  a  certain  situa- 
tion or  predicament. 

Donne's  constructions  are  all  essentially  geared  to  a  highly  personalized 
presentation  of  the  dynamic  conflicts  within  unity,  the  unity  being  the 
personal  drive  of  the  speaker  towards  some  mastering  force.  This  being 
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so,  very  few  of  his  non-secular  meditative  poems  succeed.  There  is  not 
sufficient  pressure  of  personal  necessity,  and  the  meditative  or  philoso- 
phical mood  has  to  originate  from  within  the  poem,  and  its  movement 
towards  a  resolution  of  its  tensions  and  conflicts,  if  it  is  to  be  strong 
enough  to  control  the  conceits  and  the  ambiguities  and  infuse  them  with 
emotional  power.  This  does,  of  course,  occur  in  several  of  the  Divine 
Poems,  and  in  two  of  them  we  can  see  a  further  aspect  of  Donne's 
methods  very  clearly  indeed.  In  Sonnet  XIV  the  problem  of  giving  a 
belief  in  God  the  same  physical  urgency  as  the  desire  for  a  Mistress  has 
been  solved  by  a  sexual  metaphor,  and  the  piling  up  of  words  relating  to 
physical  movement: 

Batter  my  heart,  three  person' d  God;  for,  you 

As  yet  but  knocke,  breathe,  shine,  and  seeke  to  mend; 

That  I  may  rise,  and  stand,  o'erthrow  mee,'and  bend 

Your  force,  to  breake,  blowe,  burn  and  make  me  new. 

I,  like  an  usurpt  towne,  to'another  due, 

Labour  to'admit  you,  but  Oh,  to  no  end, 

Reason  your  viceroy  in  mee,  mee  should  defend, 

But  is  captiv'd,  and  proves  weake  or  untrue. 

Yet  dearely'  I  love  you,'and  would  be  loved  faine, 

But  am  betroth'd  unto  your  enemie: 

Divorce  mee,'untie,  or  breake  that  knot  againe, 

Take  mee  to  you,  imprison  mee,  for  I 

Except  you' enthrall  mee,  never  shall  be  free, 

Nor  ever  chast,  except  you  ravish  mee. 

The  number  of  words  relating  to  physical  movement  and  strain  in 
Donne's  poetry  is  very  high,  and  Sonnet  XIV  clearly  indicates  the  reason. 
Where  the  overmastering  impulse  is  not  directly  attached  to  things  of 
sense,  there  is  the  necessity  to  impress  the  physical  upon  us  by  means  of 
images  and  conceits,  otherwise  the  speaker  of  the  poem  may  be  in  danger 
of  becoming  that  remote  and  detached  voice  which  Donne  so  dis- 
approved of  in  the  poetry  of  his  day.  Occasionally  Donne's  own  voice 
does  become  remote  in  this  fashion,  and  usually  when  he  is  engaged  in 
making  a  ceremonious  structure,  an  Epithalamium,  a  Funeral  Elegy,  a 
Devotional  Poem.  Even  here,  however,  the  ceremony  is  occasionally 
enlivened  by  a  touch  of  that  anti-poetry  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  Donne's  work  and  enables  him  to  control  his  hyperboles  and  attach 
them  to  a  real  perception  of  a  human  situation.  The  Divine  poems  con- 
tain less  of  this  anti-poetry,  this  deliberate  use  of  absurdity,  than  the 
earlier  poems,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  their  comparative  failure.  How- 
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ever  Donne  tries  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  summon  up,  in  his 
religious  verse,  the  complex  interplay  of  attitudes  which  makes  the 
Songs  and  Sonets  so  astonishingly  successful.  He  has,  in  a  way,  pared  his 
poetry  down  to  the  bare  bones.  The  conflicts  and  tensions  which  were 
often  partly  below  the  surface  of  the  secular  lyrics  now  tend  to  be 
explicitly  presented  and  a  certain  baldness  takes  the  place  of  subtlety. 
Holy  Sonnet  XIX  is  a  case  in  point.  In  no  other  poem  does  Donne  so 
clearly  indicate  the  structure  of  oppositions  upon  which  the  poem  is 
based;  and  yet  its  very  clarity  deprives  it  of  any  real  impact. 

Oh,  to  vex  me,  contrary es  meet  in  one: 

Inconstancy  unnaturally  hath  begott 

A  constant  habit;  that  when  I  would  not 

I  change  in  vowes,  and  in  devotione. 

As  humorous  is  my  contritione 

As  my  prophane  Love,  and  as  soone  forgott: 

As  ridlingly  distemper'd,  cold  and  hott, 

As  praying,  as  mute;  as  infinite  as  none. 

I  durst  not  view  heaven  yesterday;  and  to  day 

In  prayers,  and  flattering  speaches  I  court  God: 

To  morrow  I  quake  with  true  feare  of  his  rod. 

So  my  devout  fitts  come  and  go  away 

Like  a  fantastique  Ague:  save  that  here 

Those  are  my  best  dayes,  when  I  shake  with  feare. 

This  poem  could  almost  be  taken  as  an  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of 
emotion,  the  altering  attitudes,  which  run  underneath  the  best  of  the 
poems.  It  does  not  itself  succeed,  however.  This  is  not  simply  because  it 
is  too  abstract,  but  because  it  lacks  the  real  texture  of  experience.  Form 
and  content  do  not  interpenetrate  to  the  same  extent  as  in  others;  there  is 
a  distinct  impression  that  this  poem  is  an  expression  of  an  already  existing 
state  of  mind,  rather  than  an  exploration  of  an  attitude  which  changes  as 
the  poem  proceeds.  The  poem  is,  like  many  Divine  Poems,  'about' 
something;  it  is  not  the  thing  itself.  Donne  has,  in  fact,  fallen  into  the 
error  so  many  of  his  poems  are  devoted  to  indicating.  Sonnet  XIX  could 
almost  be  regarded  as  Petrarchan  in  structure. 

It  is  not  the  later,  Divine  poems  of  Donne  which  are  really  important 
although  there  are  fine  things  there,  and  they  had  a  good  deal  of  influence. 
It  is  the  earlier  work,  the  Elegies  and  the  Songs  and  Sonets  which  show 
him  to  be  one  of  the  great  originators.  Unfortunately  few  later  poets  saw 
precisely  what  he  had  done.  Perhaps  Carew  was  the  only  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  attempt  a  truly  Donnian  poetic  structure,  and 
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then  only  in  a  few  places.  Herbert  saw  something  of  the  situation,  and 
was  clear  about  the  necessity  for  having  a  highly  personalized  structure 
in  which  to  manipulate  conceits,  but  he  had  not  Donne's  ability  to  make 
use  of  parody  and  absurdity,  and  very  little  of  Donne's  masculine  force. 
Vaughan,  King,  and  others  learned  a  little,  but  their  resemblances  to 
Donne  are  really  rather  superficial.  It  is,  in  fact  (and  perhaps  rather 
oddly),  only  when  we  reach  Browning  that  we  see  any  attempt  to 
create  a  'Construction  of  Involvement'  of  Donnian  complexity,  and  we 
have  to  look  at  the  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century  before  we  can  dis- 
cover any  real  development  of  Donne's  methods.  Nevertheless,  however 
little  the  true  nature  of  his  achievement  was  understood,  the  strong 
masculine  poetry  which  he  opposed  to  the  literary  fashions  of  his  day, 
did  have  considerable  effect.  Without  the  forthrightness,  the  passion,  the 
realism  of  Donne,  we  might,  possibly,  never  have  recovered  from  the 
'good  taste'  of  the  court  poets  of  his  period.  Only  Ben  Jonson  can  stand 
beside  him  as  a  reformer  and  an  originator  of  new  structures,  and  it  was 
the  combined  influence  of  these  two  that  accounted  for  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  best  in  the  poetry  of  the  following  hundred  years. 
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